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VISITATION. 
BY RICHARD HOVEY. 


WaAs it a dream or did I see him there, 

That quiet presence in my easy chair ? 

Surely a sacred hush was in the room, 

And a dim sense of legends made the gloom 

Of unlit tapers and a dying fire - 

Rich with the grace of wonderland drawn nigher, 
And there across the table, who but he ” 


{ cannot think but that he thought of me 

Far off in some diviner atmosphere 

And, thinking so,—if he did not appear 

Indeed, as [ half fancied then, and now 

Still sometimes dream, so clear the wide calm brow, 
Shadowed with a sweet seriousness, I see, 
Across the table in my reverie— 

Yet, thinking so, his loving thought had power 
To make me feel his presence like a flower 
That sends a heavy odor through the air, 

To make me see him, tho he was not there. 


O gentle ghost! I would that I could deem 

That { were worthy of that passing dream. 

{ would that I could think that my poor song 

Had reached thee where thou walkest with the throng 
Of gracious poets in their glory crowned, 

Shakespeare and Keats and Shelley laurel-b>und, 

And pleased thee but so much as thou shouldst turn 
And yield one sigh for those who still must mourn 
Ou this harsh earth—one smile for him whose line 


Were too much graced in that one thought of thine. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE VAGABONDS. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 


“ AND no man wot whence they come, nor whither they go.”— 
OLD ENGLISn STATUTE. 
We are the vagabonds of time, 
And rove the yellow autumn days, 
When all the roads are gray with rime 
And all the valleys blue with haze. 


We came unlooked for as the wind 
Trooping across the April hills, 

When the brown waking earth had dreams 
Of summer in the Wander Kills. 


How far afield we joyed to fare, 
With June in every blade and tree! 

Now with the sea-wind in our hair 
We turn our faces to the sea. 


We go unheeded as the stream 
That wanders by the hill-wood side 
Till the great marshes take his hand 
And lead him to the roving tide. 


The roving tide, the sleeping hills, 
These are the borders of that zone 
Where they may fare as fancy wills 
Whom wisdom smiles and calls her own. 


It is a country of the sun. 
Full of forgotten yesterdays, 

When time takes Summer in his care. 
And fills the distance of her gaze. 


It stretches from the open sea 
To the blue mountains and beyond ; 
The world is Vagabondia 
To him who is a vagabond. 
. 
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’ In the beginning God made man 
Out of the wandering dust, men say; 
And in the end his life shall be 
A wandering wind and blown away. 


We are the vagabonds of time, 
Willing to let the world go by, 

With joy supreme, with heart sublime, 
And valor in the kindling eye. 


We have forgotten where we slept, 

And guess not where we sleep to night, 
Whether among the lonely hills 

In the pale streamers’ ghostly light 


We shall lie down and hear the frost 
Walk in the dead leaves restlessly. 

Or somewhere on the iron coast 
Learn the oblivion of the sea. 


It matters not. And yet I dream 

Of dreams fulfilled and rest somewhere 
Before this restless heart is stilled 

And all its fancies blown to air. 


Had 1 my will! The sun burns down 
And something plucks my garment’s hem ; 
The robins in their faded brown 


Would lure me to the south with them. 


‘Tis time for vagabonds to make 
The nearest inn! Far on I hear 

The voices of the Northern hills 
Gather the vagrants of the year. 


Brave heart, my soul! Let longings be! 
We have another day to wend. 

For dark or waylay what care we 
Who have the lords of time to friend ¢ 


And if we tarry or make haste, 
The wayside sleep can hold no fear. 
Shall fate unpoise, or whim perturb, 
The calm-begirt in dawn austere ” 
There is a tavern, I have heard, 
Not far, and frugal, kept by- One 
Who knows the children of the Word, 
And welcomes each when day is done. 


Some say the house is lonely set 

{n Northern night; and snowdrifts keep 
The silent door: the hearth is cold; 

And all my fellows gone to sleep. 


Had I my will! I hear the sea 
Thunder a welcome on the shore ; 
[ know where lies the hostelry 
And who should open me the door! 
New York CIty. 
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THE WANDERING GUEST. 





BY JAMES CLARENCE HARNEY. 


BRIGHT, wandering nucleus of a nascent world! 
Methinks the Mighty Power, Omnipotent, 

Hath from his hand thy lurid fragments hurled 
To search all space, on his own mission sent. 


No rounded cycle of a myriad years- 
Can measure thy return to mortal ken 
Amidst the immortal music of the spheres 
Thou shalt unite in harmony again. 


God saith : ‘‘Go forth! and let each atom find 
All space alive with suns and systems grand ;” 

Go see—and hear—and know—a master mind 
Can hold them in the hollow of His hand. 


Go! wander forth, in strange, erratic ways, 
For twice ten million ages yet unborn, 
Learn all—return—and with thy luminous rays 


God’s crown of whirling spheres thon shalt adorn. 


New Yor«k Crry, 





A STREET PICTURE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





It was so vivid, so touching, and so rare, that it follows 
me like a dream of love or anguish ; and I share it with 
the readers of these familiar columns as one shares an 
unusual experience with the group of home faces by the 
fireside. ‘ 

It was Thanksgiving week; and the crowds in the 
city already throbbed with the holiday congestion. The 
mass was densest before the greatdry-goods stores, and 
it needed the knuckles of a Corbett to make one’s way 
through, and past, en route to the suburban train. 
Swaying and tottering, half-fallen, and up again, gath- 
ered and raked away like hay by a mowiog machine, 
the less rugged among us were struggling along, one of 
us, at least, with the unobservant mood and misan- 
thropic temper of a crowd-hater, when the appeal of a 
street musician suddenly made itself obvious to the ear : 

* Hear me, Nor-or-ma ! 
{In pity, hear me!” 

It was the voice of a flute, indifferently played, froma 
critical point of view, but, from the human, profoundly 
strong ; sosad, so sincere, so hopeless, yet so trustful 
and so explanatory, that one could not pass it without 
attertion. If ever a flute spoke with the tongues of-men, 
this one said : 

‘Tf you only understood, you would change your 
mind |” 

One who hadever heard our poet Lanier touch this 
half-human instrument in the last and hardest years of 
his life would have been indefinably reminded of some- 
thing about him by this rude and crude musician. We 
all see faces selected from the antipodes of life, carved 
after the same type—the rough, curiously recalling the 
tine, and the low taking the cast of the high ; Bishop 
Brooks suddenly flashing before the fancy in the carnal 
gentleman with the Field and Turf in his hand who 
enters the street car ; and Victoria Regina hiding in the 
superb carriage of a stout lady at a five-cent counter. 

So with this subtle thing which we call art. It, too, 
plays tricks and pranks around typical characteristics ; 
and it is only a conventional or a careless eye that fails 
to perceive startling similarities in the expression of 
feeling or power at the opposite poles of human circum- 
stance. 

I turned to see the tlute player who had brought the 
thought of Sidney Lanier into my scramble for the 
train. 

He stood upon the coping of the sidewalk, face to us 
all, playing with the peculiar absorption and indifference 
to observation belonging to but one great affliction in 
the whole dreary list of human deprivations. 

He was a slight, small man, shrunken and stooped, as 
if starved down from better proportions. His old coat 
was neat, but, despite the cardigan jacket beneath it, 
pitiably thin to meet the stabs of the east wind ; his 
face,as white as the paper on which I tryin vain to 
photograph his wasted look. He had the air of a man 
with a mortal disease upon him. His sunken eyes wore 
the meekness of hopeless disuse ; for he was, clearly, 
blind. 5 

Beside him, or behind him, shrinking as far out of 
sight as she could; clinging to his arm with the exquisite 
motion by which a woman unites the appearance of at 
once protecting and of being protected by the man she 
loves, stood a little creature, only less frail than he. Her 
face was so refined as to be startling under the man’s 
cap she wore. 

She was so aged by suffering, yet she looked at him 
with such naive and girlish adoration ; she guarded him 
so authoritatively, yet she leaned to him with such 
pretty dependence that I said, “‘His mother? or his 
wife?” before I dropped the petty coin into the military 
cap which she held timidly. But, before I had said it 
aloud, a second and closer look at the street musician 
stayed the words. 

Upon his shrunken breast he wore the badge of honor 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The little silver piece clinked upon a few coppers in the 
soldier’s cap, and I hurried on with hanging head. 

In the name of common sense is one to lose one’s train 
and stop to hunt up the nearest Bureau of the Associated 
Charities, and hound down the antecedents of this de- 
fender of his country before paying ten cents’ worth of 
one’s awful dent to him? Is this the being whom we 
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cali s beggar and denounce and exterminate to the best | beg its pardon for the adjective; which, herewith, in tered round a circle the buildings have a sort of military 


of our sociological edueation? Consider the point of 
view :.Paderewski plays, and you buy your ticket, or 
stay at home. The sireet musician plays, and you pay, 
or pass. The great pianist makes nodemands upon you; 
neither, if you please, does the soldier. Unable from 
force of circumstances as yet to hire Music Hall, he 
occupies the only proscenium at his disposal, and he offers 
his artistic services, compelling no recognition from you 
but that which your own heart prompts you to admit 
that he has earned. So far so good; and he plays: 
“In pity, hear me!” 

Oh, let the train go, where lost trains go to! And may 
my dinner follow after! But Ilinger and turn and stop 
and bend toward the sweet-faced woman and say: 
‘Tam sorry for you,” as I dart away. ? 

Upon reflection this vacuous observation strikes me in 
the light of something resembling an insult. Undecided 
whether to beg her pardon for the inanity, or to turn her 
over to the Associated Charities, or to bestow the half of 
my kingdom upon her, I turn guiltily back again. He 
is still playing bravely. And now come the army songs. 
And of them all the most heart-wringing must needs lead 
the list : 

“ Farewell, farewell, my own true Love !” 

But she had shrunk almost out of sight behind his 
poor, thin shoulder, and, as I touch her, I find that she 
is in tears; the sternly repressed tears of a strong 
woman, suddenly overcome. 

** Oh,” she says, ‘‘it is you! 
those words you said, meant. 
what your words implied.” 

“‘Give me back that ten cents !” I say, brutally, for I 
am choking as I stand before her, and one must defend 
one’s self somehow, since, as we all know, the greatest 
crime of modern society is to give upon the street. 

She meekly takes the dime from the pocket of his thin 
coat. Now, forgotten be the Associated Charities, and 
vanish from me strong faces of sweet ladies and noble 
men who are doing braver, better things than I shall 
ever do in the service of that-unassailable organization ! 

Forgive me, dear old friends who toil for those undeni- 
able principles—at least for so lovg as it shall take me to 
empty my purse of its large silver into the military cap. 
I take a savage satisfaction in recalling that ten cent 
piece ; explaining humbly : 

“‘T must keep a car fare to get to the depot,” but se- 
cretly feeling that Political Economy is thus thereby 
somehow mollified, if not appeased. 

A smile breaks into the large, slow tears upon her 
cheeks. But she pays little attention to the money. 

**You couldn't know what those words meant,’ she 
repeats. ‘ Two weeks ago to-day, we lost our little boy 
—four years old—he died. And my heart is broken. 
And when you said ”— 


You can’t know what 
You can’t understand 


“ Farewell, farewell!” 
wails the flute. But the player’s fingers tremble ; his 
breath grows sharp ; the strain halts; the instrument 
drops from his quivering lips. He turns his unseeing 
eyes toward me, wipes something from them with the 
back of his cold hands, takes up the flute again, but can- 
not play. 

Then with one of the most exquisite and delicate mo- 
tions by which I ever saw the love of man express itself 
to woman, the blind soldier put out his hand, and felt 
for the cheek of his wife, and touched it, and stroked it, 
and gathered her face into his hand, and caressed and 
held it, and, with the unconsciousness of long darkness, 
seemed not to think at all that any one could see. 

But Iam the one who is crying now, and small suc- 
cess I make in concealing the astounding fact. The 
wife weeps no more but turns her face toward his with 
one of the celestial smiles that women wear when they 
are spent with pain, and try to say: ‘‘ You comfort me, 
my darling.” The scene is so perfect, is so rare, is so 
sacred, that I draw close, with an instinct to stand 
between these two married lovers and the vulgar crowd. 

She gathers hersebf and talks a little with a gentle, 
proud reserve : 

‘*Ohyes, we get along. He lost one eye in the army ; 
and the other followed in afew years. We have four 
children—we had five, two weeks ago. There’s a little 
pension ; it pays the rent. We get along. You see, I 
can’t earn enough to support so many ; and this is all he 
can do. Yes; Istand here with him, but he can’t hold 
out more than a few hoursa day. When it is winter 

his fingers get so cold he can’t do much. No, he hasn’t 
any overcoat. I don’t suppose that would make it bet- 
ter about his fingers getting cold—I thank you. But he 
would be more. comfortable, if he had one, yes, ma’am. 
No; we don’t ask the Charities to help us. We'd rather 
not. We get along. We cau earn enough this way. 
We'd rather help ourselves.” 
‘*We earn enough to get us something to eat,” ob- 
serves the soldier, dryly. The flute cries out again : 
“ And then whate’er befalls me, 
I go where honor calls me.” 
Aching with helplessness, I beg a pencil from a big 
hackman who looks on breathless and red with sympa- 
thy, while I write the address of this savior of his land. 
As we stand there, the group of four—the,soldier, the 
wife, the hackman and the lady—the ‘‘ vulgar crowd ” 
begins to rain ten cent pieces into the army cap; and I 


the name of the generous American people, I humbly do 
withdraw. 

Now, I turn to the wife, and whisper ; 

“Your face is enough to make any one believe in 
you.” 

The flute falls once more from the shaking fingers of 
the street musician, The keen ears of the blind have 
caught my words. 

With a gesture of unapproachable dignity he points to 
to the quiet badge of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
shinivg upon his worn and faded coat. 

** And tha,” I hasten to say, *‘ is enough to make one 
believe in you ?” 

**Madam,” he replied, with solemn pride. 
to be.” 

Blinded and silenced, I bow before him, and pass on. 
Far down the surging street, the flute cries after : 
“ Farewell! farewell !” 


I look back. But the crowd has swept between. 
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CERTAIN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
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THE question of method in the education of the Indian 
isa question of the greatest interest. It is evident that 
we must educate him or the community must bear the 
burden of an ignorance which combines pauperism and 
savagery ; but doctors do greatly disagree as to methods. 
Government schools, mission schools, schools on the 
Reservation, Eastern’ schools, and schools in the West, 
all have their advocates. In view of all this uncertainty 
there may be enough interest in some observations during 
a recent trip to furnish excuse for the personal note nec- 
essary to such an account. Let methen relate to the 
reader as I might to one who should listen, some of the 
things I saw and some of the impressions I received dur- 
ing a month spent among a few of these schools, in the 
company of Senator Dawes who was making an official 
visit in behalf of the Indian Committee of the United 
States Senate, accompanied by the Indian Commissioner, 
General Morgan, and others. 
To the Eastern reader at least it is doubtful whether 
the names Genoa, Haskell Institute, Chilocco, con- 
vey any ideas connected with the Indian, and probably 
only a small section of the West is aware that at these 
points in Nebraska, Kansas and the Indian Territory 
are great industrial training schools for the red 
man, following the methods of Carlisle and Hampton, 
and rivaling, if not surpassing those famous institu- 
tions. The Indian boy or girl who works out his sal- 
vation from barbarism at either Genoa, Haskell or 
Chilocco may well lift up hands of gratitude toa Govern- 
ment which has made it possible. All are alike, and yet 
each is different. The fine brick buildings at Genoa 
stand like soldiers at attention, in a smart row, and face 
the world with a certain satisfaction at themselves. The 
old building, once a shelter for the settlers from hostile 
Indians, has spread itself out since that time with satis- 
faction at this new scheme of defense; and with the fresh 
new dormitory for the girls, with its ample playroom, 
and its assembly hall, with the schoolhouse and the mul- 
titude of industrial shops and other buildings necessary 
to such a plant, it forms a hollow square whose purpose is 
the encampment of a new civilization. Altogether in 
keeping with the spirit of the country round about, a 
certain alertness characterizes the movements of all to 
be seen here, for from Major Backus down to the least 
of the Indians this school ‘‘ means business.” We see it 
in the buildings and grounds, in the quickness of the 
scholars at their books evidenced in their written exam- 
inations, in the sewing of the girls, and the industries of 
the boys, in the exhibition of their various accomplish- 
ments, they give us in the evening. The boys have 
turned aside from their prosaic harnesses to fashion 
beautiful embossed leather cases, and the girls have de- 
vised patchwork bedquilts worthy of New England. The 
farm is every inch under cultivation, and the fields of 
broom corn last year brought five thousand dollars into 
the coffers of the institution, to lighten the burden of its 
maintenance and enlarge its work. A system prevails 
not unlike that at Mettray, by which the boys are paid 
for their work ; and from the little urchins who trot about 
carrying the stalks from place to place to earn two cents, 
to the large boys who are paid a dollar a day for a man’s 
full work, they are learning the value of money by 
means of the labor it costs. Certain questions get prac- 
tical answers as we look at all this, as we see among the 
faces in the dining room the commingling of tribes, and 
of capacities, and look into the face of the Apache chief, 
who himself red-handed, has at last concluded to ‘stay 
here and learn white man’s way.” It answers other 
questions to see the refined look of some young women, 
and the strength in the countenances of some young men, 
to hear of the Omaha girl who has lifted her whole fam- 
ily to the hight of floors, and fences, and church-going, or 
of the Winnebago boy who supports his family with his 
wages, and is winning his father to better ways from out 
the degradation of drunkenness. 
At Lawrence, Kan., the Haskell Institute stands a 
monument to the faith in humanity of the Hon. D. C. 
Haskell in, days when the Western Congressman found 





it hard to believe in the salvability of an Indian. ~ Clus- 


air, and remind you of some school of war. Is it nota 
warfare they are accomplishing? To those who have 
seen Hampton or Carlisle, the nature of these buildings 
need not be described. The same purposes are served by 
the houses and the shops, and the visitor recognizes the 
familiar names as he enters one door after the other ; but 
at neither place are the shops so well adapted to their 
purpose ; neither at one nor the other is ‘‘ the plant” so 
good, if we may so speak of this which is a sort of manu- 
factory of citizens. As you look in the bright and highly 
intelligent faces of these five hundred boys and girls, 
some with scarcely a trace of color, and listen to their 
singing of the familiar hymns, it is not possible to believe 
they can ever lose what they have gained in these weeks 
and years. In the trim and trig shops, stout wagons are 
making, and harnesses to match or slender enough for 
Sunol ; and a boy in the blacksmith shop has already re- 
fused one good offer at his trade for another and a better ; 
and the shoes or the uniforms are work of such quality. 
that I am led to wonder how long the ‘*‘ Unions” will let 
this go on! Set down in the midst of the fertile fields of 
Kansas, this place is beautiful for gituation. Its fields 
yield grass for the herds which give milk and beef, its 
gardens furnish the six bushels of sweet potatoes that 
serve for a single meal, and multitudes of other vegeta- 
bles in their turn. Off its meadows is gathered the hay 
that fills its great barns bursting full. Yet under the 
stimulus of Superintendent Meserve there hangs about it 
all an air of interest in education for-its own sake. It is 
here the boy or girl will see vistas open before him that 
will lead him on to higher opportunities, and from this 
school will come ambitious youths and maidens to lead 
their fellows. 
The long twilight was almost over as our train stopped 
in the midst of the wide reaches of the Cherokee Strip at 
Chilocco. In front of us rose the buildings of the school, 
and all around stood the great haystacks, holding twen- 
ty-five tons apiece, forty of them between us and the 
schoolhouse. Behind us miles and miles of prairie rolled 
off into the horizon. To keep us company in that great 
space was only the school. In the midst of its own farm 
of 8,000 acres it gathers together 300 Indians, to preserve 
to them this corner of what was once all their own, and 
teach them how to make new and better use of it. The 
great farm with its possibility and its hope of colonizing 
the educated Indian, the growing herd which is to open a 
new path to the Indian of the southern plain, und the 
nurseries of thousands of young fruit trees from which 
the new farmer will gain an orchard for his homestead 
— these and the beautiful new buildings are the outward 
and visible signs by which this school is known from its 
fellows—and the inward and spiritual grace is fonnd in 
that Quaker atmosphere of sincerity and earnestness and 
love never absent from the domain of the ‘‘Friend.” The 
humanity of this school is what you care most for in it ; 
and while you do not fail to notice the ability of the 
teaching, and the wisdom which teaches the children to 
darn and furbish a coat, or mend an old shoe, you care 
most for the personal care and attention, the effort to 
draw out and build up, the idea of the individual as 
above and beyond any training he may receive, which 
Superintendent Coppock has diffused throughout the 
whole. 
I have left myself no room to speak of the mission 
schools and the particular help they give the Indian, the 
particular service they do in solving the problem of his 
future. But everywhere one thing impressed itself upon 
us; everywhere the real solution of the problem lies 
largely in the personality of the teacher. Whether you 
call that teacher superintendent or farmer or agent, 
laundress or missionary or field matron, it is the charac- 
ter in the white man or woman, and the personal inter- 
est and love bestowed upon the individual that tells. 
True always and every where, it is specially and particu- 
larly true in the case of the 1ed men, emerging as he is 
from degradation, which is not, be it noticed, a degrada- 
tion of character, but only of surroundings. Therefore, 
it is moreover, that when you can give him new sur- 
roundings, and teach him a new adaptability to the new . 
conditions, you have solved the problem for him. This 
latter service these great Government schools do in an 
extraordinary degree. What they can do for him to 
help him make new surroundings for himself is another 
question. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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ROBERT NICOLL. 
II. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 








SHORTLY after completing his twenty-second year, 
Robert Nicoll determined to try his fortunes in London, 
and wrote to his friends at Edinburgh for letters of in- 
troduction there. They did not approve of his project, 
which appeared hazardous and hopeless to those who 
were most interested in his welfare.’ He wrote to one of 
his correspondents : ‘ 

“When I came to Edinburgh on my way to Hull, I found 
Tait and all my other friends decidedly against my going 
to London without some certain employment before me. At 
last, to keep me here, Tait offered me some employment in 
the meantime until [ can get an editorship of some news- 








paper, which, I have no doybt, will be shortly.” 
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Through the influence of Mr. Tait he procured employ- | Robert received, and which he was soon compelled to en- | shores near this southern termination. According to 
ment in England as the editor of the Leeds Times. The 


position was not an important one, however it may have 
dazzled his imagination, and the stipend attached to it, 
which was £100 per annum, was not munificent. He 
accepted both, however, made a short visit to his mother 
at Tulliebeltane, and a longer one to his betrothed at 
Dundee, and returned to Edinburgh, where Mr. Tait 
kindly and wisely bettered the appearance of his outer 
man, which hitherto he had no more considereg than 
do the lilies of the field, and departed thence to Leeds. 

His qualifications to edit the Leeds Times consisted of 
the experience he had had while in Dundee in writing 
for newspapers, and in addressing audiences, and of his 
political sympathies and aspirations. Ideally in earnest 
himself, he was simple enough to believe in the ideal 
earnestness of journalism. The mission of the journal- 
ist was @ great one, since it enabled him to reach 
the masses,and a glorious one, since it enabled him 
to form and mold their opinions, and thereby to educate 
and elevate them. He wrote not long before to one of 
his friends, whom newspaper writing had made rather 
querulous : 

“What you say of newspaper writing is true—true as 
trath itself; but you forget one fact. It would, indeed, be 
thankless to write articles one day to be forgotton to- 
morrow, if this were all; but you forget the comfort—the 

ent. If one prejudice is overthrown, one error ren- 
dered untenable, if but one step in advance be the conse- 
quence of your articles and mine—the uences of the 
labor of all true men—are we not deeply repaid ? When- 
ever I feel despondency creeping upon me—whenever the 
thought rises in my mind that I am wasting the ‘two tal- 
ents’ on the passing instead of the durable, I think of the 
glorious mission which all have who struggle for truth and 
the right cause ; and then I can say: ‘What amI that I 
should repine ; am not I an instrument, however unworthy 
in the great work of human redemption ?” 

Actuated by principles like these, for those brave 
words were principles with him, Robert entered upon 
his duties on the Leeds Times. It was a large weekly 
paper, which covered, or tried to cover, a great deal of 
ground ; for besides its political articles, there was re- 
porting to be done, news to be condensed, and a wide 
correspondence to be carried on with its readers, and possi- 
ble readers, workingmen and reformers in all parts of 
the country, all of which tasks were borne by him alone. 
And for £100 per annum! It wasa monstrous mockery 
eve 1 of merely manual labor. He undertook it, never- 
theless, and performed it, and succeeded in it; for in a 
few weeks after he assumed its charge the circulation 
of the Leeds Times began to rise, and increased at the 


rateOftwo hundred copies a week. Clearly, Robert was 


an enterprising journalist. 


He wrote in high spirits to one of his brothers, who 
was an apprentice to a cloth merchant in Perth, and told 
him that the party which the paper represented was 


beating both Whigs and Tories in Yorkshire rarely. 


“Tam engaged on a long poem just now, which will be 
It is founded 
on the story of Arnold, of Brescia, which you will find in 
Gibbon about the year 1150. Readit. You will see what 


by far the best thing I have ever written. 


a glorious subject it is.” 


The politician got the better of the poet here, 
long enough to refer to the glorious dinnef at Hali- 
fax, which made the souls of the aristocracy quake. 
Then he remembered William and Mary Howitt, whom 
he had met in Edinburgh, and who were then liv- 
ing in London, and of some one who was at their house 
with a great company of literary people, among whom 


the conversation fell on himself. 


“ After praising my poetry as first rate, what think you 
was the compliment Mary Howitt paid me? Why, that I 
had ‘the finest eyes’ (ye gods and little fishes!) that she 
Now, she bas seen the eyes of Southey, 
Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth ; in short, she has seen the 
eyes of all the prosers and poets of the age—and mine the 
finest! But as Solomon says, ‘all is vanity!’ Cute chap, 


had ever seen. 


that Solomon.” 
Clearly, Robert was still a poet—and a boy. 


When he had been on the Leeds Times about four 


large by writing leading articles for a paper that was 

just started in Sheffield. 

The cold and backward spring that followed his mar- 

riage quickened the germs of disease in his tall and 

stooping frame, which, already taxed, was strained to 

the utmost in the coming summer by an exciting elec- 

tion contest in Leeds between Sir John Becket and Sir 

William Molesworth, into which he entered heart and 

soul, until he become so exhausted that he was unable to 

drag himself to the priuting office. Alarmed by his 

weakness, which he was fain to conceal, his wife and her 

mother wrote, without his knowledge, to his mother at 

Tulliebeltane, and told her how ill he was, asking her not 

to betray the source of her information, but simply to 

say it was from a friend who had lately seen him. In 

his reply to his mother’s letter, he resented the interfer- 

ence of this friend, who, having been so particularly 

kiné as to distress her, need not come to his house again, 

but acknowledged that he was ill, and promised to ob- 

tain, if possible, a few weeks’ vacation. A Delegate from 

the Working Men’s Association of London visiting Leeds 

about this time on a political mission, saw him, and, 

struck with his condition, which was that of one in the 

last stage of consumption, reported it to one of hi: 

friends on his return to London. This friend wrote at 

once to Robert, entreating him to come to him with his 

wife, and also wrote to Mr. Tait at Edinburgh, who had 

not heard of his illness. The result of this appeal to his 

kind-hearted publisher was soon communicated by the 

sick man to his brother at Perth : 

“IT have just received another letter from Tait, which 

made me weep with joy, and which will have the same 

effect upon you. He bids me send to him for money if I 

need it; and urges me to leave Leeds and the paper in- 

stantly and come to Edinburgh, where there is a house 

ready for me ; and there to live, and attend to nothing but 

my health till I get better. He urges me to this with a 

father’s kindness, and bids me feel neither care nor anxiety 

on any account.” 

How could he ever repay him and the kindness of the 
Johnstones? So he admired his articles? they were 
written almost in torment. : 

“You will go to Tulliebeltane on Sunday, and read this 
letter to them. Te!l them all this. I wish my mother to 
come here immediately to consult with me. I wish to see 
her. I[thinka sight of her would cure me; Iam surea 
breath of Scottish air would.” 

His mother received his message, and , to meet the ex- 
pense of the necessary journey, went into the fields 
among the reapers, and earned a harvest fee, or, as she 
put it, “‘share for the siller.” She reached Leeds, where 
the melancholoy household awaited her, and made ready 
for their departpre, which was to be by the steamer from 
Hull to Leith. They took the traia, one autumn morn- 

ing, that was to bear them from Leeds to Sibly, and 
while seated therein Robert met a poet whose name he 
held in reverence. It was Ebenezer Elliott, who was 
come to Leeds to lecture on Poetry, and who was 
shocked at the appearance of his ardent admirer. They 
met for the first time, the one a hale, hearty man of fifry- 
six, the other a pale, emaciated striplir g of twenty- 
three, and they parted—never to meet again. 

Reaching Leith the Nicolls proceeded to Laveroch 
Bank, the house of Mr. Johnstone, where Robert was 
placed in the charge of Dr. Andrew Combe, and his 
nephew, Dr. James Cox, who were assiduous in their 
care of him. At first he seemed to rally, and the most 
threatening symptoms of his disease were so far checked 
as to create the hope that he might recover if he could 
only get through the winter, and in this hope his mother 
returned to Tulliebeltane. He grew worse, however, 
when winter once set in, and was given up by his phy- 
sician. 
* His parents were immediately written to; for up to 
this time, his father, a hard-working man, well advanced 
in years, had not been able to visit him. Instantly, on re- 
ceipt of the letter, and at nightfall of a December day, they 
left the cottage at Tulliebeltane, and, walking all night, 
reached Laveroch Bank, a distance of fifty miles, on the 


afternoon of the following day, and but a few hours before 


months and was approaching his twenty-third birthday, 
Robert stole a few days from his multifarious and inces- 
sant toils and went to Dundee, where he married Miss 
Lester. His father and mother met him there; and, 
without loss of time, he returned to Leeds with his bride. 
Her mother, who thenceforward formed a part of his 
household, soon followed. Their small establishment 
was placed upon the most prudent and economical foun- 
dations ; and while any measure of health continued to 
be spared to him, his home was, in all respects, as happy 
as any one in which young and pure affection ever found 
asanctuary. His wife, younger than himself by a year 
or two, possessed considerable personal beauty, and 
sweet and gentle manners; but, above all, unbounded 
admiration for the talents of her husband. Her health 
was, like his own, delicate, and her original constitution 
apparently much more fragile. Their elder and wiser 
friends might, for this and other prudential reasons, 
have fancied their union premature ; but this also was 
probably for the best. What is for the best, however, in 
a case like this is not so easily determined as what is 
courageous ; and this young couple, it must be owned, 
were very courageous. They had need to be in thus be- 


last breath.”’ 


mitted to earth in the churchyard at North Leith. 
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evidence points that way. 





ginning their wedded life on the paltry salary which 





their early-called and gifted son, in whom they must have 
placed so much of mingled pride and hope, breathed his 


Such was the life, and such the struggle and death, of 
Robert Nicoll who, before he was twenty-four, was com- 


ESKIMOS OF NORTH AND SOUTH GREEN- 


It appears strange that less than a thousand years 
ago there was nota human being in Greenland ; yet 
It is still more strange and 
harder to believe that the first settlers on its ice-bound 
shores were white people from Europe; yet such ap- 
pears to have been the case. There are records which 
relate how in the tenth century a fierce and warlike 
old Norseman named Eric the Red, on being driven 
from Ireland for his country’s good, found his way with 
some companions to Greenland, and there coming 


these same records, Eric, with as much knowledge of hu- 
man nature as he had previously of fighting, then called 
the place Greenland, notso much from the quantity of ° 
vegetation which he found there—altho fairly abun- 
dant—as from the conviction that an attractive name 
would prove a good bait with which to lure other settlers. 
Nor was he, apparently, wrong, for there are abundant 
evidences to-day in the way of ruins in more than one 
spot on the western shores of South Greenland of one- 
time large and flourishing settlements. Lief Ericsson, 
his son, himself a great traveler, it is said, introduced 
Christianity into the new colony, in which he was 
aided partly by the persuasions of his mother, but moze 
effectually by the energetic and somewhat peremptory 
arguments of his sire. 

Somewhere in the sixteenth century, the old records 
further say, the colonists were invaded and utterly ex- 
terminated by a wild and savage people who approached 
from the north. Those newcomers, it is claimed, were 
former dwellers in America, but, driven thence by the 
present race of Indians, fled north and crossed to Green- 
land by Davis Straits or Smith Sound, and from there 
made their way southward to the Norse settlements. 

The Eskimos are generally believed to be the descend- 
ants of these new occupants of the country. If this be 
true, and there is little if any doubt but that it is, the 
present representatives have certainly lost all the warlike 
characteristics of their ancestors ; for even those found in 
the northern part of the west shore, where there is no 
admixture of white blood, are among the mildest and 
most good-natured people on the face of the globe. 

Iwas fortunate enough, during the past summer, to 
spend some time among the E«kimos of North Green- 
land, commouly called Arctic Highlanders, and found 
them uniformly honest, obliging and, as far as human 
beings were concerned, kind-hearted and affectionate. 
My journey to the land above the arctic circle was made 
as staff correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and a member of the expedition, which was sent, under 
the auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences, to the 
relief of Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary and five compan- 
ions, who had not been heard of for more than a year. 
This expedition, which was under the efficient leader- 
ship of Prof. Angelo Heilprin, left St. Jolins, Newfound- 
land, in the steamer “‘ Kite,” on the afternoon of July 
5th, and with only slight delays from fogs and field ice 
from the eastern shores of Greenland, reached Godhaven, 

a Danish settlement on Disko Island, on the evening of 
the I4th. Here we remained a few days while some 
necessary supplies were secured, and then resumed our 
way northward, through the dread Melville Bay to 
McCormick Bay im latitude 77° 43’; where the head- 
quarters of the Peary party were and where we arrived 
without accident or unnecessary delay. On our way to 
this place we stopped a short time at Upernavik, the 
most northern settlement in Greenland having white 
residents; at the summer quarters of the Cape York 
Eskimos, in the north end of Melville Bay and at the 
native settlement at Netulumie. 

At Godhaven we first made acquaintance with the 
natives. But few of the Eskimos of Godhaven, however, 
or in fact any of the settlements under the Danish Gov- 
ernment from Upernavik on the north to Cape Farewell 
on the south, have the pure blood of their ancestors 
flowing through their veins. For this state of affairs 
the Danish Government is responsible,tho not criminally. 
Whatever that Government has done or is doing for the 
Eskimos, is in what is believed to be their interests; and 
no parent could guard the moral and temporal welfare 
of achild more jealously than Denmark her wards on 
the barren coasts of Greenland. 

Many years ago the Danish officials conceived the idea 
that intermarriage between Eskimo women and white 
men would prove beneficial tothe former. It was thought 
that a white husband would raise the native wife to his 
level, and that their offspring would be more intelligent 
and susceptible of civilization than the pure native. 
But before many years it was found that in this particu- 
lar a great mistake had been made. The white husband, 
instead of elevating the native wife, was dragged down 
by her almost, if not quite to the level of her savage life. 
In the offspring the results were even worse, not only 
were the half-breed children endowed with no advance 
in intellect or susceptibility to civilizing influences, but 
their physical natures were much inferior, rendering 
them more subject to diseases, especially those of a pulmo- 
nary nature. As soon as these facts became apparent, the 
Danish Government not only withdrew its countenance 
of these mixed marriages, but thereafter did all it could 
to discourage them; but the mischief had been innocent- 
ly done. Almost the entire population of Danish Green- 
land are half-breeds, and fully three-fourths of them are 
affected more or less by lung troubles. In Godthaab, the 
capital of the southern Inspectorate of Greenland, in- 
cluding its numerous Filials or dependencies, according 
to information from the resident Danish physician, more 
than three fourths of the people are tainted by this terri- 
ble disease. 

The first sight of South or Danish Greenland Eski- 
mos is disappointing. The men are as a general rule 
heavy and dull of countenance, with more of the lower 
class Danish cast of features. The women either pre- 





across no human beings. settled peacefully on the west 


serve to some extent the facial outline of the pure- 
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blooded Eskimos, or possess the pretty faces so often 
seen arhong the Danish peasant women ; rarely is one of 
European outline homely. The children are nearly all 
pretty and remain so until near manhood or woman- 
hood. 

With the white blood the southern male Eskimo has 
imbibed an insatiable desire for European garments, 
especially ‘‘ pants,” for which he will barter many valu- 
able possessions, and willingly shiver in them to the 
gratification of his pride, rather than be comfortable in 
his native dress of seal or dogskins and out of the 
fashion. 

Tn spite of the efforts of the missionaries, who do their 
best for them spiritually, in spite of the efforts of the 
Danish resident authorities, the average southern Eski- 
mos cannot or will not be taught the difference between 
meum and tuwm where a foreigner is concerned. In 
other words, they will steal whatever they can lay their 
hauds on that takes their fancy belonging to astranger. 
This is in marked contrast to the Eskimos of North 
Greenland, or Arctic Highlanders, as they are often 
called. These savages—some of whom had never seen a 
white man until Lieutenant Peary and his party arrived 
in their midst last year; who have apparently absolutely 
no well-defined religion whatever; who have no 
laws save such as the head of a family may lay 
down for the guidance of his own flesh and blood 
—as far as the experience of our own party and 
that of Lieutenant Peary’s went, were free from 
the vice to a remarkable degree. During the entire 
sojourn of Mr. Peary’s party in the north, they suf- 
fered from but one theft, of a teaspoon, which was re- 
covered without difficulty, and the members of the Re- 
lief Party, during their three months’ stay at McCormick 
Bay, did not lose a single article ; not as muchasa piece 
of wood or a nail was taken without permission, altho 
no watch whatever was kept over anything on shipboard; 
and it was a rare thing for !e3s than two or three Eski- 
mos at least to be roaming at will, except in our cabins, 
about the vessel. 

T had two personal experiences with the northern Es- 
kimos, which convinced me of their absolute honesty. 
The first occurred a few days after our arrival at McCor- 
mick Bay. I had goneashore on a hunting trip, and had 
strolled perhaps a mile or more along the beach, when I 
observed a ‘“‘ huskie,” as we familiarly called the male 
Eskimos, hastening after; and when he came up I found 
that he had been gathering up the empty paper shells 
Thad thrown from my gun, after discharging its con- 
tents, and he brought them to me, thinking I had lost 
them, or, as they express it, ‘‘The ground had taken 
them.” That this was an actof honesty pure and simple 
may be readily understood when it is explained that the 
brass crowns of the shells could have been utilized by him 
for more than one valuable purpose. The other experience 
occurred some weeks later. On this occasion a number 
of Eskimos came on board the ‘‘ Kite” soon after the flesh 
and skin of a norwhal, recently captured, had been re- 
moved from the skeleton. The skin of the norwhal is 
esteemed as one of the greatest delicacies in Greenland, 
and at sight of it the huskies gathered about with longing 
eyes, but never ventured to touch the dainty morsel until 
Thad uttered the magic words, ‘‘Karpa mishwa ; wonga, 
piletay ibley,” very bad Eskimo, meaning, ‘‘ Plenty of 
food ; I give it to you.” There is probably not a member 
of either the North Greenland Expedition of 1891-92, 
or the Relief Expedition of the year, who could not re- 
late experiences such as these. 

The missionaries both of the Moravian and the Danish 
Church have worked incalculable géod among the Eski- 
mos of South Greenland ; but it is doubtful from what I 
have been able to gather from conversations with certain 
resident officials whether they have been able to instill 
into the minds of their charges the true meaning of the 
Christian religion; in other words, to thoroughly con- 
vert them. They seem fond of attending the church 
services on Sunday mornings, but must be given a dance 
on Sunday evening. They are passionately fond of 
music and singing, and that, one official informed me, he 
believed to be the chief magnet which drew them to 
divine service. From what I was able to gather in re- 
spect to the religious character of the South Greenland 
natives, I am inclined to believe that, in spite of cen- 
turies of work on the part of the missionaries, aided by 
the moral countenance of the Danish Government, a 
large percentage of them in secret honor—if I may cull 
it—the deities of their ancient ancestors. 

These Ceities, in South Greenland, aud North Green- 
land as well, appear to be all evil spirits. I say appear, 
because it is exceedingly difficult to induce a native to 
talk on these matters; and when they do it is only at 
short intervals, when no other native is around, and then 
use words which are strange for the most part to people 
who have lived among them for many years. ; 

One of these evil spirits reverenced by the South 
Greenland natives is called Ewafki. Just what his duties 
among the Eskimo supernatural beings are I have not 
been able to determine, nor have any of the Danish offi- 
cials as far as I have been able toascertain. His features 
have, however, been graven in images. These are about 
two inches high, rudely carved from cubical blocks of 
wood or ivory and on each block are roughly carved 
eight hideous human faces. These idols are kept so care- 
fully hidden from the whites that it is exceedingly rare 








for the latter ever to see them, and Professor Heilprin 
was fortunate in securing one for the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences. 

I fancy that this deity, Ewafki, of the southern Green- 
land Eskimos, is in close relationship with Korkoya, an 
evil spirit held in great respect by the Arctic High- 
landers. This Korkoya dwells in the far northern waters 
and in the inland ice, and eats Eskimos who venture too 
far out to sea in kyaks, or oomiakswas, the Eskimo 
word for ship, when they are taken too far into the pack 
ice, as well as devours the natives who venture far on 
the inland ice. 

Besides Ewafki, of South Greenland, the natives of 
that section have another evil spirit whom they desig- 
nate Tivigtuk. This Tivigtuk appears to correspond 
very closely with the devils spoken of in the Scriptures 
who entered the herd of swine and sent them plunging 
into the sea. Every now and then a native, when he 
has a more than usually serious altercation with family 
or friends, instead of fighting runs away to the moun- 
tains, where he lives a hermit life and sulks. Then those 
at the settlement mourn and declare that the man has a 
Tivigtuk in him. Then they hunt him up, and if they 
find the recluse, force him home, where he is watched 
over until the bad humor passes away, on which his 
friends rejoice and say that Tivigtuk has become Senepa 
or dead in him. 

In some of their superstitions the South Greenland 
natives are quite poetical in thought; as, for example, 
in regard to the aurora borealis, in which they claim 
that the waving shafts of light are the spirits of dead 
Eskimos engaged in kicking phantom walrus skulls 
across the heavens in a spiritual football. 

It is curious that these far northern people, both in 
South and North Greenland, have the same idea of a 
future state as the American Indian, founded, doubtless, 
onthe same character of their struggle for animal exist- 
ence. Like the Indian, the Eskimos believe the spirits 
of their deceased friends and relatives go to a great place 
of hunting ; but instead of to a vast prairie, over which 
buffalo and deer range in vast herds, as held by the for- 
mer, the ‘‘huskie” spirit hies him to a broad sea in 
which are countless seals, walrus and Polar bears, and 
in the shores of which are tuctu, or reindeer, in quantity 
beyond extermination. 

Besides these legends, the Peary party came across one 
in the north regarding creation, which should afford 
special food for thought for the anthropologists. Ac- 
cording to this legend the first man fashioned was white, 
and while not exactly pebloctu, or crazy, his mental bal- 
ance was of such a low order, and his manners and ways 
so objectionable that his Creator was disgusted with his 
first aittempt, and made another, which gave satisfaction 
in every way. This other and perfect sfecimen of man- 
hood was an Eskimo. If the belief of some anthropol- 
ogists that the Eskimos are the remains of the cave- 
dwellers of the stone age, this legend is remarkable as 
perhaps being the possible origin of similar legends of 
other nations. If, on the other hand, as seems more 
reasonable, from their color, facial outlines, and pe- 
culiar shape and setof their eyes, that this strange peo- 
ple are of Mongolian origiu, the story is still remarkable 
as‘ having been retained through all their wanderings 
from Asia through America to their present ice-bound 
home, the tale losing only the intermediate race crea- 
tions. 

This Jegend was, however, of some embarrassment to 
the Eskimos after their affection for the Peary party had 
become firmly established; but they sought to even 
matters up by declaring that the white explorers had not 
the characteristics of ordinary white people, but were 
almost as good as Eskimos. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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In order to prevent intentional quibble and honest 
misapprehension it may be necessary to state the sense 
in which I use the word education. In its fullest sense 
education implies a training of the intellect, the will, the 
heart, the body, the conscience, the life, the character ; 
in a word, it means the unfolding and developing of all 
that goes to make up the whole man. IfI were writinga 
text-book I should say that education in the sense men- 
tioned is twofold, namely : religious or ethical, and secu- 
lar or civil. Education in the latter and popular sense is 
synonymous with teaching. I take the word in this 
sense when I writeof compulsory education. The United 
States does not claim any right as far as teaching reli- 
gion is concerned. Religious training does not belong to 
the State, and this country persistently insists that it shali 
not. Catholic theologians and American statesmen 
unite upon this principle. 

The discussion carried on in Catholic circles of late 
years has done much to dispel intellectual clouds regard- 
ing the school question. That debate, tho at times angry 
and overheated, has resulted in an official recognition of 
the right of the State to educate. Catholic theologians, 
philosophers and canonists had been claiming this right 
for the State ; but it took a decision of the Head of their 
Church to induce opposing Catholics to admit that the 
State has any right whatever in matters of education, 











The recognition of this right is the first step toward com- 
pulsory education. 

Because of Catholic opposition to the Bennett law in 
Wisconsin and to the Edwards law in Illinois some non- 
Catholics concluded that the Catholic Church is opposed 
to compulsory education. No such conclusion follows. 
The man who-framed the Bennett law is a Catholic, and 
Mr. Bennett himself is a member of the same Church. 

Many Catholics contend that, while there are certain 
very objectionable features in these laws, still the fun- 
damental principle is correct. When we find compul- 
sory education obtaining in a country as Catholic as 
Austria where education is compulsory between the 
years of six and fourteen, when university professors of 
the highest standing both in Europe and America teach 
it, and when some of the best writers of Catholic theol- 
ogy advance this teaching in their books, it is hardly fair 
to say that the Catholic Church as an organization is in 
opposition to compulsory education. The Church has 
not taken, and is not likely to take any official action on 
thematter. Iamnot insearch of extrinsic evidence or 
in favor of along parade of names. If I were, I might 
give those of many of our writers who favor compulsory 
education, 

The Catholic Church did not suffer, and should not be 
held historically responsible because a few eminently 
respectable ecclesiastics denounced Galileo for his helio- 
centric system. The Church of to-day should not be 
censured because a few narrow ecclesiastics and a few 
untaught laymen deny the right of the State to educate 
and the corollary from this, namely, the right of the 
State to compel education. Just as the earth continued 
to move round thesun, in spite of the opposition of a few 
unscientific clergymen, so does the State continue to 
educate in spite of a denial of her rights by some over- 
zealous individualists.’ If the education given by the 
State were taken away, the world would be thrown 
back to semi-barbarism. It is the State which has popu- 
larized education, and it is the business of the State to 
see that all its subjects are prepared for modern citizen- 
ship. 

In the days when education was limited to a select 
few in every land, it is intelligible enough how a State 
could have existed and comparatively flourished, altbo 
the masses of the people were illiterate. Then the rulers. 
whether laymen or ecclesiastics, were educated; now the 
people are the rulers, and, consequently, should be 
similarly equipped for their high oftice. A modern State 
in which popular education does not obtain might possi- 
bly exist as does the Chinaman in Sam Francisco ; but it 
certainly could not flourish while its s:bjects remain 
uneducated. It were wide of the mark to quote theolo- 
gians of departed centuries to the contrary, for they 
wrote of a condition of things which is best expressed 
by the famous phrase of Louis XIV: ‘“ L’Etat cest 
moi.” The State has a right to preserve its exist- 
ence and to promote its prosperity. This is an axiom 
of national life. The right of living and thriving in- 
volves the further right of compulsory education. For 
if the State has the right to exterminate illiteracy, it 
has also the right to take the means calculated to bring 
about this result. Compulsory education is the most far- 
reaching means of exterminating illiteracy, for such a 
measure reaches those cases which the ordinary educa- 
tional inducements fail to attract. In advocating com- 
pulsory education, I do not undertake to defend the 
foolish provisions with which the great principle is some- 
times hedged around. When enforcing the law the State 
must not infringe upon divine or personal or domestic 
rights. The State is concerned solely with the temporal 
welfare of its subjects. As the diffusion of human 
knowledge is a necessary means to this end, the 
State has a right to insist upon this knowledge being 
given. But it is no business of the State whether the 
children be taught in a private school or in a public 
school, or in a parochial school, or in any school what- 
ever, provided they are taught. 

Pastors should be the last to object to the principle of 
compulsory education. They are anxious to have the 
children of their districts at school; they devote much 
valuable time to rounding up the little ones to their Jes- 
sons. What practical difference would it make if this 
were done by a faithful official, as in ugland, rather 
than by an overworked clergyman? 

Compulsory education does not restrict liberty, but it 
restrains license. Children who do not go to school are 
for the most parttruants. It is no hardship that these 
are compelled to attend. Parents who do not see to the 
education of their children are guilty of a double breach 
of duty; one against the children, and one against the 
State. Such delinquents are deserving of little sympathy 
for being compelled to do that which they are in duty 
bound to perform. 

Where there is universal suffrage there should be uni- 
versal education. There is universal suffrage in the 
United States ; there will be universal suffrage all the 
world over. Now our people must be consistent and 
restrict the ballot to those who are not illiterate or com 
pel education to those who are. The latter is the easier 
and the more intelligent. Education is in the air in the 
United States. The genius of the country demands 
that all its citizens vote ; the brain of the nation requires 
that all its subjects be intelligent citizens. If the one- 
man, one-vote rule is to continue, the country must 
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come to universal and, consequently, tocompulsory edu- 
, cation. 

It passes comprehension why people should be afraid 
of the State as we‘understand it here. By it is meant a 
community of persons living within certain limits of ter- 
ritory, under a permanent organization which aims to 
secure the prevalence of justice by self-imposed law. It 
is with the State as constituting the executive and gov- 
erning portion that people are concerned so far as the 
right of secular education goes. The officials constitut- 
ing the State in this sense depend altogether upon the 
will of the people. A ballot can unmake them as a ballot 
has made them. In this country the State holds no 
kingly cruelty for its members and no barbarous Czarism 
makes their slumbers fitful. 

Like all other moral questions, the precise length to 
which the State should go in educational matters cannot 
be determined with mathematical accuracy. It is de-, 
cided by the judgment of men prudent and learned in 
these things. But no one seriously believes that compul- 
sory education is a stepping stone to a compulsory form 
of Christianity. The idea of this country forcing a man 
to worship in a church whose tenets he does not believe 
is so un-American that those who hold it to be a corollary 
of compulsory education put themselves outside the pale 
of serious thought. 

Illiteracy may not be a sin; it is certainly a misfor- 
tune. Nor are we bound to establish a close connection 
between ignorance and vice in order to demonstrate the 
necessity of compulsory education. Ignorance without 
vice is enough. A modern State, constituted as this 
country is, cannot permit ignorance; for education is 
essential where the people rule. As all the people are 
rulers, al! the people should be educated. 

To insist upon the rights of the child is not to infringe 
upon the rights of the parents. Thereisa duty to society 
that the child be educated. If this duty be unfulfilled, 
the State is at least justified in enforcing it. Even secu- 
lar education is a preventive against the violation of 
public ethics, and compulsory education tends to stop the 
downward course to the reform school. Lest 1 should 
be accused of heresy by the enemies of compulsory edu- 
cation, I give the following extract from the ‘‘ Moral 
Philosophy ” of a Jesuit writer, the Rev. Victor Cathrem : 


*Asinour day, itis commonly admitted that without 
an elementary education (reading, writing, arithmetic), it 
is absolutely impossible to fulfill properly his duties as a 
citizen, the State has a right by law to impose on all chil- 
dren the duty of acquiring such knowledge—compulsory 
education but not compulsory schools.” 


If a compulsory law were framed by people who are 
neither bigots nor fools, the whole country would accept 
and enforce it. The Hon. G. K. Richards, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of Ohio, is authority for the statement 
that twenty-seven States and Territories have compulsory 
education laws; that the United States has recognized 
the principle in the organization of Alaska ; and that in 

‘ all the civilized countries of Europe education is compul- 
sory. The application of the principle may not be al- 
ways faultless. It is the defective application which 
should be condemned and not the principle, which is 
correct and advantageous. 

Sr, PAUL, MINN. 
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THESE are the quaint records of Spanish conquests and 
settlements in America, written by a contemporaneous 
observer of events, Rabbi Joseph ben Joshua ben Meir, 
ha-Cohen, ha-Sephardi, who appears to have been labor- 
ing under a most ludicrous error, as he confounds the 
identity of Columbus with ‘“‘Americo” (Vespucci); but 
we can safely affirm that his accounts of America’s dis- 
covery, written in pure biblical Hebrew, are not will- 
ful misrepresentations, nor are they based upon a 
feigned innocence as to the authenticity of his re- 
ports, but upon information freely imparted to us 
on the strength of popular traditions and the then 
prevalent ideas, erroneously attributing the discov- 
ery of America to Amerigo Vespucci, or more correctly 
Alberico Vespucci, as recent researches have proven that 
the name Americo is a corruption of Alberico ; hence our 
country owes its name to a misprint, the fault of a pub- 
lisher at Saint-Die, a little town in the Vosges. There, 
in this small lost nook of the Duchy of Lorraine, has 
taken place the remarkable baptism of the New World. 
We merely cite one instance of R. Joseph b. Joshua b. 
Meir’s scrupulous honesty in the recording of exact data, 
as can be gleaned from the above extract. He gives us 
a stirring narrative of Ferdinand Magellan’s adventures, 
coinciding with the well-known date of his circumnavi- 
gation (1520). It is also a historical fact that he was 
killed in a contest with some natives of South America, 
and that his followers, not disheartened by the death of 
their leader, conducted their explorations elsewhere. 

It is very remarkable that Gedaljah Ibn Yahydah, 
whom the historians designate a ‘“‘liigendhafter Ges- 
chichtsschreiber,” and who stood in very poor repute 
even among his contemporaries, should immortalize 
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Columbus's name and give him full credit for his achieve- 
ments. ‘ 

In his interesting book, entitled ‘‘the Chain of Tradi- 
tion” (‘‘Shalshelet Hakabbalah,” ed. Zolkiew, 1809 p, 95» 
end) he says : ‘ 

“Tn the days of Fernando and Isabella, his wife, a gen- 
eral and great astronomer, named Christophoro Colompo, 
was sent out to the islands beyond the rivers Cush, and 
they found there many isles which were called the New 
World, There abide numerous Israelites, as is obvious 
from accounts of these travels.”’ 


We cannot account for our author’s strange declara- 
tion to the effect that Jewish settlements existed already 
in his time, in the New World; but we cannot disprove 
his assertions, not knowing the authorities consulted by 
him. According to present historical data at our com- 
mand, his declaration is fabulous. Nevertheless, his 
remembrance of Columbus is creditable enough, for his 
older contemporary, Azariah ben Mose dei Rossi (born at 
Mantova-1514; died 1578; cf. Dr. Zunz’s remarks in 
‘“Kherem Chemed,” V, p. 131 ff.) ignores the famous nav- 
igator entirely and seeks to identify Peru with the bib- 
lical Parvaim, which has since’ then been followed by 
scholars of repute. This neglect is unaccountable, for 
dei Rossi had occasion to refer to Columbus, when he 
speaks of the New World in two instances. (See ‘‘Meor 
Anayim,” ed, Cassel, Ch. XI, p. 162, and ibidem, Ch. LI, 
p. 420.) 

David Gans, on the other hand (born at Westphalen 
1541 ; died in Prague 1613), in his celebrated work ‘* Ze- 
mach David” (I Ed. Prague, 1592) wavers between the two 
navigators Columbus and Vespucci, and, not wishing to 
do injustice to either, mentions both in the following 
terms : 

“In Genoa there lived a man, Kilumbi by name. He 
was a philosopher and a learned man. He argued before 
Ferdinandus, King of Neapolis, that on account of the 
constant winds which blew over the ocean from west 
to east, it must needs follow that beyond the west there 
exists dry land: Hereupon Fernando dispatched him at 
his own expenses. He went to sea and discovered a new 
world, which is called novo mondo. This happened in the 
year [5] 254 and 1494 (!) according to the Christian era.” 
So relates Henricus Routal, page 256. (Cf. ‘““Zemach 
David Hachodesh,” etc., ed. Frankfort on the Main and 
Amsterdam 1692, II, p. 674 end.) 

The second reference runs to the following effect « 


‘* Ameriki, a valiant hero, gathered around him mean 
people, and went to sea, to make booty. The waves around 
them went high, storms and heavy gales carried them so 
far from the inhabited world that the northern polar star 
was hidden before them. After many days they found the 
new world, and he called it after his name America, till 
our days. This occurred in the year 1520 according to 
Christianera. R. Joseph ha-Cohen (p. 154) says, it happened 
in the year 1520 according ‘to Christian era. Henricus 
Routal, the Christian historiographer, affirms that Amer- 
ica was discovered by a man from Genoa, named Colombi, 
in the year 5254, anno 1494 (!) according to Christian era. 

“After this, Emperor Carolus sent big ships to the above 
meationed country, America, and conquered there a 
great part of this land, calling it Hispania Nuova, New 
Spain, up to our days. The French King also conquered a 
large portion and named it ‘“‘ New France.” 

‘*Know, that this New World, according to cosmogra- 
phers, who are the wise men of exploring land, is greater 
than all the lands of the Christian kings of our times; in 
fact, larger than all the parts of Europe. This region is 
our antipode. Here is not the place to dwell on it at length, 
I shall do so elsewhere. According to Meor Anayim 
(Azarya dei Rossi] Ch. VII, the New World is identical 
with the land of Ophir, whither Solomon dispatched his 
vessels once in three years, a3 it is recorded in Kings 1: 9; 
Chron. ch, 25, and many other texts which he instances.” 
[Cf. ** Zemach David,” part Il, editio Amsterdam, pp. 
70» 71a] 

David Gans makes a slight error of two years (1494 
instead of 1492) in his records, based on the chronologi- 
cal accounts of a Christian chronicler Henricu Routel, 
who seems to have been a contemporary of Rabbi Joseph 
ha-Cohen of Avignon. In a later edition of our book 
printed by Chawe Grossman in Lemberg 1847 (two vol- 
umes) which is apparently a condensed compilation of 
the original work, extracting principal events and data 
only, we find a few variations in orthography, such as 
Columbus instead of Columbi, Americo instead of Amer- 
iki, ete. 

The new editor must have considered these items re- 
garding Columbus and America of paramount impor- 
tance, else he would not have reproduced them with 
such exactitude. This simple instance is an evidence of 
the ever alert and increasing interest manifested by the 
Jews for historical matters, and furthermore, it is a sign 
of the awakening of the Jewish mind to the now appar- 
ent truth, that to Columbus, the Messiah of the exiled 
Jews in Spain, our race owes a debt, which can only be 
repaid by loyalty to his memory and the cherishing 
and encouragement of such ideals, as graced the life 
of a world’s neglected hero. ; 

When we contemplate the rapid flight of time, and 
gaze in momentary forgetfulness of self into the trou- 
bled waters of the past, those surging and rebellious 
waves of destiny, which have often overwhelmed our 
race, and contrast those dreary medieval days with our 
present era of prosperous advancement, we are uncon- 
ciously reminded of the prophetic words of solace, writ- 


























ten by an eye witness of those dark scenes, R. Joseph b. 


Joshua b, Meir. He remarked : . 

“The expulsion from France and this expulsion [from 
Spain] have induced me to compose this book, that the 
children of Israel may know what they have done unto us 
in their countries, and in their palaces, for behold, the days 
are coming!’ 

The days foretold by the Jewish historian have come. 
Spain will ever be the nightmare of civilization, the 
branded outcast of enlightenment. The days of prog- 
ress, liberty both civil and religious, mark the birth of this 
century, heralded by so many dismal cries of anguish 
endured by the wandering Jew. The prophetic days 
have come for American Israel, this legal offspring of 
liberty, to the brave disciples of Washington and his 
illustrious host, sunny days, effulgent with all the glory 
of ideals which haunted the dreams of America’s founder, 
to the now peaceful, and peace-bequeathing descendants 
of persecuted Israel. 

And Russia, the modern Spain of barbarism, with all 
its benighted gloom of oppression, the much decried 
tyrant of the weak, will share her fate. The days will 
come, the light of golden relief will yet dazzle in the 
dungeons of cold, cruel Siberia, and the now suffering 
Jew will cast a retrospective glance, as we Americans 
now look upon the medieval Spain of horrors, with eyes 
of mute amazement and dismay at the depravity of 
man. ; 

The days shall come, bright, cheery, gladsome days, 
when all the world will echo aloud, ‘* Liberty, peace and 
fraternity !” 

NEw Yor«K City. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF WIVES. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 








Apropos of the return of Mr. Gladstone to office, Gen. 
Adam Badeau discusses, in a recent issue of the New 
York Sun, the social status of Mrs. Gladstone as the 
Premier’s wife. General Badeau quotes Mrs. Gladstone 
as saying to him on one occasion : *‘ The Premier’s wife 
has no precedence, you know.” The remark was drawn 
out by the fact that a féte,given in honor of the Shah of 
Persia, which was attended by ‘‘ several thousand of the 
grandest people in England,” Mrs. Gladstone was left to 
find her way to the place where the collation was served 
with such attendance as chance threw in her way— 
something of a struggle, for the number of guests made 
the rush almost that of a mob—while Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then in office, was seated at the table of honor 
with ‘‘ the royalties.” In the same way, when Geneval 
Grant was in England, he was seated at a dinner, or 
placed at a quadrille, with “the royalties,” while Mrs. 
Grant had to content herself with an assignment among 
the guests of inferior degree. In short, the social dis- 
tinction of the husband, by English custom, confers 
no equal social status upon the wife, 

This reminded me of a remark once made to me by 
General Badeau in discussing an American of promi- 
nence, long a resident of England : ‘‘He goes a great 
deal into grand society, but without his wife.” Had they 
been in America this same wife would, by right of fam- 
ily and blood, have conferred social standing on her hus- 
band rather than he on her. The comment draws at- 
tention to what, to the majority of Americans, men or 
women, seems anomalous—that husbands in England 
consent to be received by people who do not receive, or 
at least do not invite, the wives of those they honor with 
recognition. Thus professional men, literary men and 
actors, in particular, receive a great many invitations 
from ‘‘ grand people” which do not include their wives, 
and accept such invitations without hesitation. The 
theory is that cleverness, brightness, learning, literary 
ability, are simply forms of a personal distinction that 
does not extend to the family. It elevates the individ- 
ual but does not affect his status. This is true by 
no means of England alone. The late Prof. Moses 
Stuart Phelps, in discussing Berlin society with me, illus- 
trated this sort of social distinction by a reference to the 
case of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, once pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

Dr. Thompson had long resided in Berlin, and was 
highly thought of there. His lectures on America were 
attended by the representative people of the city; and 
Bismarck, then the dictator of Europe, more than once 
called on him to cousult him. ‘‘ Yet,” said Professor 
Phelps, ‘‘ distinguished as Dr. Thompson was universally 
held to be, he and his family had no standing in the 
ultra-fashionable or court circle. General Sheridan, an 
uncouth, uncultivated soldier, whose one distinction was 
his ability to fight, was showered with social honors by 
this same court circle.” Very probably Dr, Thompson 
cared not a picayune for this, but nevertheless the fact 
stands. 

This sort of distinction drawn against the standing of 
men simply of literary reputation and culture, the cus- 
tom which encourages a husband of this kind of distine- 
tion to avail himself of social privileges not extended to 
his wife, is part of the European system of caste—so the 
average American would probably say, were his atten- 
tion called to it. But is that the fact? I discussed the 
matter recently with a lady who has seen a good deal of 
fashionable life in New York and other Eastern cities, 
and she held to quite an opposite opinion. She knew of 
many cases in her own experience where New York hus- 
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bands “‘ went out” constantly without their wives, not, so 
far as she knew, from any marital disagreement, but 
simply, she inferred, because the husbands were invited 
and the wives were not. She mentioned in particular 
one family in which she was intimate—that of a promi- 
nent lawyer. He had been professionally consulted not 
infrequently about the affairs of one of the 
largest New York estates, and he thus knew 
the men of that family. He was often invited 
to entertainments given by these leading society people. 
These invitations did not include his wife, for the sim- 
ple reason that the ladies of the family did not have a 
calling acquaintance with her, They came to have such 
an acquaintance in time, and then, of course, the invita- 
tions included both husband and wife. But before that 
time the wife always urged her husband to go without 
her. It was of great professional advantage to him to 
be on intimate terms with the family, and it was not 
construed as derogatory in any way to her that she 
should be omitted, when the ladies and herself were not 
on calling terms. The husband did not care to go with- 
out his wife, whether from social pride in her or from a 
simple American desire to stay at home, I do not know ; 
but the case is a good illustration of how the English 
custom of leaving a wife out obtains in New York and 
other Eastern cities. 

The excuse is that at a social function bright men are 
always ata premium. There are, itis urged, always too 
many women to crowd such functions. It is asking a 
good deal of a hostess, the burden of whose calling list 
is alread far beyond her capacity to do it justice, to be 
expected to make the acquaintance of the wives of all the 
bright men she may meet in society or desire to invite to 
her own house. 

Thus it arises that in America those sets of people 
who make society the supreme end of life are coming to 
give one social status to a wife and another toa husband. 
There is in the argument, as above urged for this, none 
of the caste offensiveness which marks the custom in 
England ; but it is very easy to see that, by a natural 
result of social evolution, such an offensive distinction 
will not improbably be drawn in the not distant future. 
It is, however, a distinction most inimical to all true 
American ideas. It has long been the unwritten law of 
America that, as between the sexes, woman shall inva- 
riably have the precedence. It is not easy to believe 
that, even if a distinction in social status between hus- 
band and wife gains permanent recognition among 
merely fashionable people, it will ever be recognized by 
the laws of good breeding obtaining in American so 
ciety generally. That society is too genuine to adopt 
any mere fictitious distinction. It looks upon fashionable 
freaks as amusing eccentricities and foibles, not as mat- 
ters to be taken seriously. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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A SONG OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLE. 


BY GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING, D.D. 





THERE are few things more interesting than the story 
ofastory. Half acentury ago, when that young man, 
Charles Sumner, found nearly every door where he had 
once been gladly welcomed shut against him, as the re- 
sult of his antislavery speech, one of the few which were 
still left withthe latchstrings on the outside, was the 
home of the now honored and venerable ex-Governor 
Claflin. Here, with Phillips, Garrison, Whittier, and all 
the others of those stirring times, he was accustomed to 
meet for relaxation and counsel. From that day to 
ours, this hospitable mansion, with its spacious drawing 
rooms, has continued to be one of the centers for literary 
and political discussions in Boston. Situated about four 
minutes’ walk from the ‘‘ Common,” it has become his- 
toric, because of the character of its guests. Within its 
walls one feels almost on sacred ground, as he recalls 
the names of the intellectual Titans, the makers of his- 
tory, who for a little while have tarried here and left 
a holy influence on their way hence. 

Here it was that I chanced to meet and converse with 
Edna Dean Proctor, whose unique volume, just about to 
be issued from the press, shall serve as the inspiration of 
this letter. During the past few months literally mil- 
lions of copies of her ‘‘ National Ode,” prepared at the re- 
quest of the Central Committee, for the celebration of 
Columbus Day, were distributed thoughout this country, 
and it was recited in thousands of schools between Maine 
and Alaska. She is a woman of modest and quiet man- 
rer, almost retiring. I think it was Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning who said that no poetess could successfully 
recite her own poetry; but this is not true of Miss 
Proctor, as those of us who recently had the pleasure of 
assembling at the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk 
can testify. She has the genius for poetical perception 
and expression, and, what is perhapsrare in combination 
with these, the ability for appropriate vocal delineation 
of her own thoughts. 

The title of the book to’ which I refer was given by 
Whittier, and, had he lived, he was to have received the 
firstcopy. ‘‘ I think thee had better call it ‘ The Song of 
the Ancient People,’” he said to the authoress, as one 
day they were seated together in the parlors of Mrs. 
Claflin. And thus it was baptized. The introduction 
which, remembering its author, I need not say is worthy 
of the poem, has been written by John Fiske; the 


** Notes,” by Frank Hamilton Cushing, who has been for 
many years engaged in archeological explorations among 
the buried Indian cities of Arizona and New Mexico; 
and the pictures, upon which neither care nor expense 
has been spared, are taken from original water colors, 
expressly painted for this volume by Julian Scott. 
These originals are to be exhibited in Boston, and at the 
Exposition at Chicago. Those in the book are reduced 
in size from these, but, printed in colors, will preserve in 
all respects their characteristics. I am probably telling 
no secret out of school when I say that the preparation 
of this volume from its inception some years ago to the 
present hour, when it is about to issue from the press, 
has literally cost a fortune. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features connected 
with this publication is the story of its origin. This was 
due to that magnificent woman whose deeds in behalf of 
science and literature are not yet half known, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway. Her residence stands on Beacon Hill almost 
directly opposite Governor Claflin’s. Blessed with a 
great fortune, which she knows well how to use, she be- 
came interested, some years ago, in archeological explo- 
rations among the Pueblo Indians, who are, without 
much doubt, the most ancient and archeologically inter- 
esting of all the tribes of the red men. In speaking of 
them in his preface Mr. Fiske says : 


“They are peaceful and self-respecting people, and in 
true refinement of behavior are superior to ourselves. We 
have still much to learn from them concerning ancient 
society, and we ought not to be in too great a hurry to 
civilize them, especially if they do not demand it of us.” 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Hemenway, assisted by Mr. 
Cushing, a great Indian city, two miles square, pro- 
nounced by scientists to be five thousand years old— 
probably as old as the Book of Genesis—has been un- 
earthed in Arizona, and she now has two large buildings, 
50x40 feet in extent, filled with relics taken from this and 
other cities. In these cities she has found buried tem- 
ples and nonuments, and evidences of a system of irri- 
gation equal to any which is now known. 

After these things had been accomplished, she said : 
‘We now have everything except a poem. We must 
have that.” With abundant resources at her command 
she had the world to choose from, and she selected Edna 
Dean Proctor. This lady conscientiously accepted the 
trust confided to her, and began her work by spending a 
long time in Washington, studying the history and 
legends of this strange people. Thus the poem, which 
can be read in thirty minutes, has been the growth of 
years. There is not an image used or a reference to any 
custom or belief, which is not absolutely historical. The 
time having now come for its publication, this will be 
the first extended notice of it in the press, for your cor- 
respondent appreciates the honor of being the first, out- 
side the circle of those immediately interested, who has 
been favored with a copy of the proof-sheets. 

The poem itself represents the Ancient People, looking 
out over the plains which were once all theirs, still re- 
fusing to bow, feeling the pride of their ancestry and their 
former greatness, and yet through it all recognizing the 
inevitable fact that, like the flowers that fall before the 
on-moving of the iron sickle, they are passing away. 

The man who in his ignorance or prejudice feels that 
‘* the only good Indian is a dead Indian” will not appre- 
ciate this work. It is not expected that he will. It was 
not written for his kind. But to those who, by observa- 
tion or study, know these people, their possibilities 
and their history, what could be more real or genuinely 
pathetic, than the closing lines of this exquisite poem ? 


‘Time was when seen from the loftiest peak 
The realm was all our own, 
And only the words of the A-shi-wi 
To the four winds were known ;— 
Ours were the veinsof silver; 
The river’s bounteous flow 
Filling the maze of our waterways 
From the hights to the vales below; 
The plains outspreading to the sky, 
The crags, the cafion’s gloom, 
The cedar shades, the pifion groves, 
The mountain meadow’s bloom ; 
Nay, even the very Sun was ours, 
Above us circling slow ! 
And now—and now—from the lowest hill 
Your pastures we deéscry ; 
Your speech is borne on every breeze 
That blows the mesas by; 
Our deep canals are furrows faint 
On the wide and desert plain ; 
Of the grandeur of our temple walls 
But mounds of earth remain. 
And over our altars and our graves 
Your towns rise proud and high ! 
The bison is gone, and the antelope 
And the mountain sheep will follow, 
And all our lands your restless bands 
Will search from hight to hollow; 
And the world we knew, and the life we lived, 
Will pass as the shadows fly 
When the morning wind blows fresh and free, 
And daylight floods the sky. 
Alas for us who once were lords 
Of stream and peak and plain : 
By ages done, by Star and Sun, 
We will not brook disdain ! 
No! tho your strength were thousandfold 
a From farthest main to main ; 
For we are the Ancient People, 
Born with the wind and rain! 





BROoKLINE, Mass. 


“THE LAND OF THE ALLIGATOR.” 


BY LUCIEN MARCUS UNDERWOOD. 








THE Northern tourist takes atwo weeks’ respite from 
sleet and snow, stops a day or two atone of the large 
hotels in Jacksonville, spends a week among the “‘ pala- 
tial hostelries” of St. Augustine where the original 
Spanish quaintness of this oldest city in the United 
States has been largely obscured by the renaissance of 
modern times, making a place of historic interest over 
intoa fashionable watering place. He stopsaday or two 
at Palatka or Sanford or Winter Park, and then crosses 
rapidly to Tampa where the magnificence of the ‘‘ second 
largest hotel in the country” gives him a view of Filori- 
da’s products, and he returns. Has he seen Florida? 
Yes, and No! He has seen the artificial Florida of 
hotels and watering places where the habitués of Cape 
‘May and Bar Harbor and Newport and Saratoga, 
recovered from the wear of summer dissipation 
and weary of the ennui of winter at home, repeat 
the same thing at the Ponce de Leon, the Cordova, 
or the Tampa Bay Hotel. But of the real land of 
the alligator, its soil so loudly praised on the one hand 
and so unsparingly cursed on the other, its people, na- 
tive and introduced, its myriad lakes, its river scenery, 
its hamaks, its forests, its mangrove tangles, its jumping 
fish, its rattlesnakes and moccasins, its cultivated prod- 
ucts, new and strange to Northern eyes, and its con- 
cealed but wonderfully diversified flora—all these go to 
make up the real Florida—how little the Northern tour- 
ist sees ! 

To know the country one must leave the ordinary 
routes of travel, plow through its drifting sands, explore 
its palmetto hamaks, its savannas and its cypressswamps, 
cross its lakes and ascend its rivers, mingle with its 
people high and low, partake of their hospitality and 
learn their thoughts and mode of life, and the fungous 
growth of artificial Florida retires in the background 
and one takes with him a picture of the real Florida as 
it is. 

Having traveled the Gulf side of the State from Cedar 
Keys to Key West, the interior from Kissimmee to Silver 
Spring and the Ocklawaha, and the Atlantic seaboard 
from the nothern boundary to Lake Worth ; having per- 
force slept in a cracker’s cabin with the stars shining 
through the chinks in its log walls, and eaten of his 
oleaginous and indigestible fare ; having tramped through 
miles of orange. groves, palmetto hamaks and river 
swamps, I have seen the rough and unfashionable sides of 
Florida,:and feel, while much of the experience is of a 
kind that will last for a lifetime, it has nevertheless given 
me a knowledge of the land and its people that otherwise 
would be wanting or incorrect. 

Among the people of Florida, aside from those native 
born, one finds representatives of every section from 
Maine to Minnesota and Texas. Many Northern people 
have located here, called hither by the attractions of a 
mild climate. In some sections they are in the majori- 
ty, but this isnot common. Here at a little wayside 
town we find a Pennsylvania colonel, an ardent Republic- 
an, maintaining his principles at any cost ; but we fear du- 
plicating the “‘ Fool’s Errand” under changed conditions 
from those experienced by Comfort Servosse, but with 
none the less certainty ; his daughter, too, frank and 
fearless, we fancy is not unlike the girl who rode Young 
Lollard into the rendezvous of the Kian. Here again in 
Pasco County is another type of a Pennsylvanian whose 
name declares his family origin to bein the Fatherland ; 
he is an ardent Democrat and a schoolmaster; altho he 
is warned by some of the leading citizens of the place 
that it will be unsafe to instili Northern doctrines with 
his teaching, his native honor recoils at the statement of 
the ‘‘Common School History ” which the State laws 
prescribes, where even Gettysburg is recorded as an 
undecisive battle, With a spirit inspired by his former 
residence near Little Round Top he contradicts the 
statements of the text and seeks to impart the truth. 

Here in Tampa is a New York man who leaving a 
comfortable business in our own city to increase his 
gold by raising oranges in Florida, sunk his capital in 
pine lands, where it is likely to remain, and is now with 
his wife doing the drudgery in a Southern hotel, so 
poor, as his wife expressed it, that she ‘* could not afford 
a postage stamp.” Another young man from one of the 
Hudson River towns is acting as construction engineer 
on one of the Manatee boats, and with a remunerative 
occupation and ambition for the ‘“‘ mathematics of me- 
chanical engineering,” he declares that Florida is the 
land forhim. ‘Plenty of work, goud pay, and if a man 
wants to lay off and go ona fishing trip to Sarasota Bay 
or the Keys,” itis his privilege, and no ‘‘ eight months 
of Northern winter.” 

A New England Yankee, broadened by twenty years 
on the Illinois prairies, has made a world-wide reputa- 
tion and a competence by the cultivation and sale of 
tropical and sub-tropical plants ; his son,carried off in 
the scourge of yellow fever that visited the Manatee re- 
gion in 1888, has left an enviable reputation as a botanist, 
and his loss is mourned by horticulturists from one end 

of the State to the other. Here is anlowa clergyman seek- 
ing relief from his throat trouble that crippled him in 
the North, but spending his culture in raising the stand- 
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ther down the S‘ate another clergyman whose ‘call’ 
may have been less certain, is at the head of a ‘‘ Land 


‘ Improvement Association,” and is speculating heavily 


in mineral lands, These are but a few of the many types 
one is sure to met as he mingles with the Northern ele- 
ment in the State. : 

The Southern States have also funished their quota of 
migrants, some of whom are seeking climate, but more 
are seeking lucre. Two shrewd Kentuckians allured by 
the former, with headquarters in a small Florida town, 
are doing a postal business that reaches from Miami on 
the point of the Peninsula to the pines of Maine and 
Michigan. A lank Georgian was one of the first settlers 
in Hernando County when “every man you met in the 
woods carried a shotgun,” and when the ‘‘ gators” of 
the Withlacoochee were so thick that the results of a 
three days’ hunt allowed to go to waste nearly produced 
an epideniic. This was before alligator leather and 
teeth became fashionable, and the uses of commercial 
‘*blool and bone” were unknown. Here he has raised 
his family and is making as comfortable a living as any 
Northern farmer, yet, because of the wretched practices 
of Southern cookery, lives scarcely half as well as his 
Northern neighbor with only half the income. 

Another young Georgian is learning how they raise 
vegetables on the Manatee for twenty dollars a month 
and board. One South Carolinian manages numerous 
orange groves for Northern men and makes a comfortable 
living for a large family. Another from the same State 
has obtained a position of trust in a State institution ; 
‘* preacher for thirty years” but never reconstructed, 
and possibly somewhat unregenerate; a Confederate 
soldier and plantation owner, now one of the Alli- 
ance men but maintaining that the Farmers’ 
Alliance must keep out of politics and not be led 
by demagogs, because for ‘‘ years to come there must 
be a white man’s party dominant,” and ‘‘ any attempt to 


divide the black vote will result in political degenera- - 


tion.” We met another Georgian who was seeking to 
spend his last years along the peaceful shores of the In- 
dian River. He was a “‘ Unionist” during the War, and 
wonders why the Massachusetts man traveling on the 
same boat can be a Democrat. And the Massachusetts 
man with more culture than penetration of human na- 
ture, takes the old man’s irony as honest expression of 
feeling and scoffs at his opinion that it was ‘“‘ wealth we 
must have for our children, not schools.” And yet a 
half-hour’s talk with the old man showed him to be pos- 
sessed of both brains and wisdom of quality far more 
telling than that of his Northern brother who could not 
understand him. 

The ubiquitous land agent ishere, and whether he hails 
from North or South can always tell of the enormous 
productiveness of Florida land whether it be a pine bar- 
ren or a quarter section in scrub palmetto. 

The darky is here also, not so numerous as we have 
seen him in the ‘‘ black belt,” but just as unconcerned 
beyond his present wants and just as unreliable. There 
are the ‘‘ low-down,” quarrelsome blacks of both sexes 
that follow the phosphate camps in various capacities, 
and form a depressing and degrading element.in those 
communities : the jovial, harmless crowd that form the 
deck hands of the river steamers; and the more quiet 
types of the smaller towns who are orderly citizens, 
working with some regularity, earnestin their all-night 
religious meetings, and occasionally becoming owners 
and cultivators of small tracts. 

The climate of Florida has probably been overpraised, 
yet it possesses advantages peculiarly its own. Floods 
of sunshine and balmy days are its glory; but it lacks the 
tonic of the Colorado mountains or the sheltered valleys 
of the Pacific regions. Forone whose nerves are over- 
wrought or whose frame is.racked with rheumatic pains 
perfect rest comes here with complete relaxation. To one, 
however, whose system is run down there is lacking the 
stimulus that will build it up and give it tone. Those who 
are harassed by catarrhal colds will find here great relief 
from suffering, and those who suffer in lungs and throat 
will reap benefit under this balmy sky. 

The soil of the Florida peninsula is not to be generally 
recommended. Except for a narrow strip along the 
Indian River, the Lake region of Leesburg, Orange Bend 
and Penasoffkee, portions of the Manatee country, cer- 
tains tracts along the St. John’s from Palatka to Sanford, 
and a few in the vicinity of Bartow, there is little that 
will raise good crops without the generous application of 
fertilizers which the land in many places mainly serves 
to hold, furnishing only a modicum of nutriment itself. 
While some men are making money in orange groves and 
vegetables, the greater number are making a bare exist- 
ence, and more land is offered for sale than we have 
ever seen elsewhere. So long as a man thinks you 
are looking for land you get no inkling of his true opin- 
ion; but when he learns your opinion of the country he 
will occasionally unburden his soul to you and you learn 
of the disappointed hopes of those who have been de- 
ceived by the flattering stories of the agents and who came 
here expecting to reap a golden harvest. And yet in 
favorable localities patient work will bring its rewards, 
tho it must always be remembered that during the long 
summer, long continued labor is difficult, and there is 
always a strong temptation to lie in the shade. There 
are many undeveloped industries in the more tropica 
portions of the State. Pineapples, cocoanuts and sisal 





hemp are among the number that are already. commend- 
ing themselves, and others are sure to follow. 

Florida will always be an accessible winter resort for 
Northern families who can spare the time, and living 
need not be expensive if one establishes himself in a 
cottage home instead of depending on the unsatisfactory 
hotels. While health, personal interests, and various 
other elements, would enter into the problem of where 
to locate a winter home, the better climate will be found 
from Ocala or Palatka southward, and desirable loca- 
tions can be found on the Gulf, on the Indian, St. John’s 
or Manatee rivers, among the myriad lakes of the higher 
regions of central Florida or among the charming trop- 
ical scenery of Lake Worth or Biscayne Bay. 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
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IDEAS THAT NEED REVISING. 


BY THE REV. W. E. C. WRIGHT. 





In discussions of the race question there are many 
ideas quite current that will not bear investigation and 
need revising. Some of them are reiterated so often in 
the South that many writers in the North are misled into 
accepting them as axioms. : 

1. That the Negro owes great thanks to slavery for 
civilizing him. The quality of the civilization in re- 
spect to its virtues of honesty, truthfulness and chastity 
shou'd be examined before this claim is.granted. Did 
slavery develop manhood? Slavery placed a large col- 
ored population where it has come in contact with large 
opportunities. But Joseph’s brethren did not claim 
gratitude from him for having been the means of his 
journey to Egypt. 

2. That slaveholders understand the Negro better than 
anybody else. Perhaps so as an animal, but what can 
they understand about him as a human being, capable of 
education, compared with the knowledge of teachers 
who have been for a generation training Negroes in 
Fisk and Talladega and other schools of the higher edu- 
cation ? 

3. That because many educated Negroes live by other 
than manual labor, therefore education is spoiling the 
Negro. Many educated white people also live by other 
than manual labor, and at the same time the bighest 
efficiency in manual production is in the regions where 
there is the highest and most general education. 

4, That it is right to settle all race questions by the 
self-interest of the whites, and to act onthe dictum that 
‘*a Negro has no rights a white man is bound to respect.” . 
No doubt the best interests of the white race will be se- 
cured by dealing fairly with every other race. But 
there is no permission in the law of Christ nor in the 
fundamental law of the land to love our own race and 
hate other races. 

5. That because the white people of the South hold 
nearly all the property, therefore they bear nearly the 
whole burden of taxation. In the South, as in all the 
world, taxation presses with its ultimate weight on the 
laborer. 

6. That it is a wonderful charity and kindness on the 
part of white legislators to appropriate from the public 
treasury the money spent for colored public schools. The 
Government does not educate cadets at West Point and 
Annapolis out of charity to the cadets, but in order to 
have trained military and naval officers to serve the 
Government. Public schools are maintained, not as a 
gift to the pupils, but for the sake of the public, that the 
State may have more intelligent and useful citizens. 

Not till these ideas are thoroughly revised can there be 
any progress in clear thinking on the race question. 

CLEVELAXD, O. 








Sine Arts. 
CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


MR FREDERIC KEPPEL’s annual showings of high class 
water colors have been increasingly valuable as entertain- 
ment and as representative of the status of a popular 
branch of art that in its vogue just now appears 
quite unlimited. The fourth of these displays at the 
small gallery in East Sixteenth Street advances in 
interest and variety perceptibly beyond any of its prede- 
cessors. The number of pictures shown is not so very 
many ; eleven less thana hundred. Fewof them are what 
iscalled large. In subject and treatment, the effect of nov- 
elty and variety—especially linked to simplicity—is pleas- 
ant toobserve. Also is it pleasant to observe the general 
tendency toward good broad work, firm and decisive work, 
even on a small scale ; and the reduction to very low terms 
of the sort of water-color painting that a few years ago 
was thought quite the best possible. It was the best of ifs 
kind; but its kind was poor. 

To comment on all worth comment is not advisable. 
Running the eye around the wall, one notes that almost 
every weil known name in local studios is presented, and 
some not well known or local are signed to work equally 
praiseworthy. We have two particularly serene marines, by 
E. M. Bicknell, ‘‘ A July Morning, Powhasset,”’ and “‘ By the 
Sea, Nantucket.’”’ A familiar subject for Mr. W. T. Rich- 
ards, ‘“‘ The Beach at Tenby,” is treated with his elaborate 
mastery of atmospheric and watery details. Mr. H. W. 
Ranger, aman who yearly seems steadily to broaden out 
his conception of what is meant by true landscape compo- 
sition, sends No. 62, ‘‘ Winter,” an edge of woodland toward 


the day’s cading. with a snow stretch before some bared 
trees. Miss Fidelia Bridges has two numbers, 8 and 9, 





“Birches” and “ Meadows,” of which the last is extremely 
characteristic of her best style of work, even if oneis inclined 
to wonder just how its flood of sunshine over luxuriant 


, weeds and flowers by a pool of stagnant water, is to be ci- 


phered out under such a sky. Mr. Carlton T. Chapman and 
Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Walter Satterlee and F. K. M. Rehn, 
Mr. W. T. Smedley and Mr. George H. Smillie have contrib- 
uted either one or two pictures each. An extraordinarily ° 
fine little piece of work is Mr. Henry B. Snell’s ‘‘ Fog on 
the River,” a veritable painter’s painting; its not over 
promising subject a steamer, a tug, a flood of steam and a 
misty afternoon. Mr. Hassan’s “ Electric Car’ is one of 
his masterpieces of color in its way; a quaint, cheerful 
street in a coastsummer resort, old stuccoed houses and a 
line of wall, with a group of waiting or alighting passen- 
gers near the yellow conveniency named. The same ar- 
tist’s ‘‘ Broadstairs,’’ however, is far more interesting in 
theme and handled most admirably well—a green com- 
mon, a few houses and knots of summer visitors, with 
a sandy road that seems positively to radiate sunlight. 
The same last quality belongs to the other 
of “Mr. Ranger’s two pictures shown—‘ Winter.” 
Miss lara McChesney has a curiously reposeful 
fascinating ‘‘ Dutch Interior’’—an elderly peas9nt wom- 
an spinning, in a sober but not dim room, not unlike 
Josef Israels, when that artist is in a lighter vein than 
usual. A charming, colorful, free bit of work is Emma R. 
Wright’s “ June in Connecticut,” with its brown haystack, 
low houses and deep verdure. The familiar woodland glen, 
by Mr. R. M. Shurtleff, ‘‘ The Light House,’”’ by Mr. George 
H. McCord, ‘‘ Wash Day,” in which Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls throws floods of color, Mr. H. M. Rosenberg’s two 
beautiful studies, ‘‘ Sunset,”’ and ‘‘ The Pond,” are all to be 
remarked specially; and not less specially “‘ Snow Clad,” 
by Mr. Bruce Crane (a small winter landscape in which so 
much feeling is conveyed as to be almost oppressive) 
Mr. Thomas A. Manley’s “Autumn Evening” ana 
**Moonrise,” Mr. John La Farge’s two Oceanica rem- 
iniscences and Mr. J. Francis Murphy’s “‘ Willow Pool ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Sunset Glow.’”’ For Mr. Keppel’s exhibition no tick- 
ets of admission are required. It remains open till Decem- 
ber 17th, a week from next Saturday. Prefatory te the 
Grolier Club’s coming exhibition of standard and rare line 
engravings, Mr. Keppel lectured on that topic in the 
Club’s audience hall, Tuesday evening of last week, to a 
large audience. The lecture was admirably illustrative of 
the art from the days of niello to its decadent practice to- 
day, and stereopticon photographs of the best sort im- 
parted a popular interest to the speaker’s excellently con- 
densed summary. 


... Inthe Wunderlich Gallery there may still be seen Mr. 
George Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Notes in Spain,’’ a collection of some 
thirty-seven pastels of Spanish scenery. In this Columbian 
year it is the fashion to be interested in all things Spanish ; 
and so we have here a “‘ Palos,” from which town Colum- 
bus set sail, and two pictures of the ‘‘ Convent, Rabida,”’ 
where he took refuge from the Court, to say nothing of 
‘The Alhambra” in various lights and phases. But it is 
in the gardens and flowering shrubs that we take the most 
delight ; and seven out of the thirty-seven are pictures of 
this order. There is one charming view into an orange 
grove; and, in another little picture, a bush of Pyrus Ja- 
ponica is seen blazing on a hillside, with its full brilliance 
of color as sharply and accurately silhouetted against hill 
slope and sky as in a Japanese drawing. In every instance 
Mr. Hitchcock sees and paints a picture ; and frequently he 
has avoided the sharpness of the sunny summer Spanish 
day by painting sunrise, sunset or twilight views. ‘*The 
Alhambra, Morning,” ‘ Twilight,” “‘The Sierra Nevada, 
Sunset,” ‘Sunrise, Carpio,’’ ‘‘Henloa, Sunset,’ are some 
of his subjects, while ‘*Cordova Bridge’ is dimly black 
against orange streaks of sky—just the picture for a Prince- 
ton man—and the ‘‘Goatherd, Valley of the Tagus”’ is 
seen indistinct against the evening dark, like one of 
Millet’s peasants. 


..-At the Avery Galleries there is now an exhibition of 
oil paintings, pastels, water colors, book covers and stained 
glass, by Mrs. Whitman, of Boston. Mrs. Whitman has 
long been a favorite in her own city, and several of her pic- 
tures have been seen at the exhibitions of the Society of 
American Artists ; but this is the first general exhibition 
of her works that has been givenin New York. The collec- 
tion will be on view until December 17th, and is well worth 
a visit. Among the oil paintings is a portrait of Dr. 
Holmes, a sketch of Mr. Lowell, and an excellent likeness 
of the Rev. Dr. Gilman. Mrs. Whitman’s pastels are espe- 
cially interesting. In such a picture as “‘ The Horseshoe 
Falls,” she gets a wonderfully opalescent effect, consider- 
ing the medium with which she works. In looking at Mr. 
Hitchcock’s pastels 1am always conscious that they are 
pictures done with dry chalks. In Mrs. Whitman’s we 
forget the medium, and see not only a picture but a poem 
adream. Her “ Young Orchard” is as tender as spring- 
time itself, while her ‘‘ Water Lily’ would hold its own 
with La Farge’s. 


....Among other collections (for it is the fashion now to 
give an exhibition of the work of a single artist) should be 
mentioned the collection of Mr. Percy Woodcock’s Canadian 
scenes, in the Boussod-Valadon Galleries, and an exhibition 
of Mr. Alexander H. Wyant’s excellent landscapes, which 
has been held in the Reichard Gallery. Mr. Wyant’s art 
has been conservative but sympathetic, strong and solid, 
and his death, just announced, will make a serious break 
in the ranks of the older New York landscape painters. He 
will be remembered not only for his valuable work, but 
through his wide influence as a teacher. 


....The executor’s sale of the late Mr. William Brad- 
ford’s seascapes has just taken place with meager pecunia- 
ry results. The highest price paid was $500, by Mr. W. F 
Havemeyer, for the large “English Arctic Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin.’”’ The 189 pictures together 
brought but $13,453, a very small average price. Mr. 





Bradford was a native of a seaport town, and the sea 
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ee ee 
and shore have provided him with subjects during most of 


his artistic life. For six successive seasons he visited Lab- 
rador, and in 1869, in company with Dr. I. I. Hayes. sailed 
for Greenland. His fame was made through the sketches 
taken on these voyages; but through the failure of the 
friend by whose aid he had chartered the steamer in 1869, 
he was burdened with a debt of more than twenty thousand 
dollars, which,’in the sterling, honest fashion. of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, by faithful industry he eventually - canceled. 
Mr. Bradford’s work, like his favorite subjects, the ice- 
bergs, was cold and hard ; but he found many patrons, es- 
pecially among the English, for his Northern and Western 
subjects; and his genial nature made for him a large circle 
of friends in both the Old and the New World. 


....Mr. Thomas R. Manley gave a special public exhibi- 
tion of his work in water-colors and etchings on Saturday 
last, at his studio, 61 West Eighty-fifth Street. 








Sanitary. 
MICROLOGY AND THE RANGE OF THE STUDY. 


IN an age in which we hearso much about micro-organ- 
isms itis not surprising that the poets too should take up 
the theme. We were much interested in the recent 
thoughtful and original verses of Mary B. Dimond in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT. Some of the lines we can 
with propriety recall. 

“ Now the arrogant bacillus holds possession everywhere !” 
Speaking of the ancient myths of disease, she says : 

“ Then at worst, might light Pandora turn one box of evils loose ; 

Maids new shake ten million Microbes forth with every rug in 

use”; 
Then again this profusion is thus expressed : 
* Now round every door of being hangs some pathogenic tramp; 

Round our stores prowls Aspergillus, or some other fungoid 

scamp”; 2 
Almost in despair, our author lament thus ; 
“Must some microcosmic nightmare ever haunt life’s rosy 


dream ? 

Must the milk of human kindness now have ptomaines in its 
cream ? . 

Tell me, tell me, Arctic pilgrims, have ye found some polar 
zone 


Where the profligate Amceba and the Microbe are unknown ?” 


Not long ago it was the authorized practice to chase this 
microbe not only outside, but up and down through the 
system, with the view of killing it in situ. Thus the poor 
consumptive inhaled all sorts of medicated vapors, while 
various drugs all along the line from iodine and creosote 
to corrosive sublimate and arsenic were administered as 
germicides. Fortunately it has at last been concluded that 
we cannot thus cure the disease, and, to cap the climax, 
when Dr. Koch discovered tuberculin he did not claim that 
it cured by killing the germ. 

Next came all forms of transfusion of which sterilized 
serum is about the only one that now survives. Awhile 
since some ready rhymester thus depicted this remarkable 
process : 

“ First they pup him full of virus from some mediocre cow, 

Lest the smallpox might assail him, and leave pit marks on his 

brow ; 

Then one day a bulldog bit him—he was gunning down at 

Quogue— 

And they filled his veins in Paris with an extract of mad dog : 

Then he qaught tuberculosis, so they took him to Berlin, 

And injected half a gallon of bacilli into him; 7 

Well, his friends were all delighted at the quickness of the 

cure, 

Till he caught the typhvid fever, and speedy death was sure ; 

Then the doctors with some sewage did inoculate a hen, 

And injected half its gastric juice into his abdomen ; 

But as soou as he recovered, as, of course, he had to do, 

There came along a rattlesnake and bit his thumb in two. 

Once again his veins were opened to receive about a gill 

Of some serpentine solution with the venom in it still; 

To prepare him for a voyage in an Asiatic Sea, 

New blood was pumped into him from a lep'rous old Chinee; 

Soon his appetite had vanished, and he could not eat all, 

So the virus of dyspepsia was injected in the fall ; 

But his blood was so diluted by the remedies he'd taken 

That one day he laid him down and died, and never did 

awaken ; 

With the Brown-Sequard elixir tho they tried resuscitation, 

He never showed a symptom of reviving animation ; 

Yet his doctor still could save him (he persistently maintains), 

If he only could inject a little life into his veins.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this there is a story of the bacte- 
ria and all depends on just how it is told. 

There is firs . the cold statement of the real facts, as to the 
invisible world, which the microscope reveals. Minute life, 
both animal arid vegetable, is seen playing a vast part both 
in health and disease. What kind of life it is and what it 
is doing it is often intensely difficult to state. The one ob- 
server, a very rare one, states just what he sees with accu- 
racy, photographs it that others too may see it if they 
choose, states his processes of preparation and observation 
and there stops. Oftener the same man or some one else 
starts from it a hypothesis, a theory,an assertion. It is 
marvelous how soon too many it becomes an accepted fact, 
and we are told that such and such is the undoubted truth. 
Almost with the delineation of a novel cr the sweet style 
of poetry, we have described to us just how the microbe 
operates. The statement is founded on something that 
has been really seen, but the conclusions reached are often 
as wide from it as imagination will permit. It was a great 
relief when it came to be reeognized that this microphyt- 
ic life is more powerful for health than disease and that 
the seeing of vast groups of plant life in food or drink 
often meant no more harm than did the presence of ani- 
malculz which long years ago were shown under the 
microscope to be present in every drop of our drinking 
water. It was a still wider reach of hopefulness when we 
found that digestion, for instance, is aided or carried on by 
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this very life and that they therefore belong to us as a part 
of the function of existence. 

So it came to pass that we must find out which of these 
countless myriads procuce health and which produce dis- 
ease. With but few exceptions this, thus far, has been 
very imperfectly done, yet the exceptions open up a wide 
field of hopefulness, one however in which inferences are 
too rapidly made and things stated as facts which are only 
possibilities. Just herea new and most important problem 
meets us and that is to determine whether these micro-or- 
ganisms are independent and original forms or whether 
they are changing conditions of life brought about by loca- 
tion, food and various conditions and circumstances. 
Closely allied to this is the question whether the benign 
and helpful may become malign and harmful. We know 
in Nature that what seems innocent may be cultivated into 
a. poison and that some plants have their products greatly 
changed by growth and cultivation. The thoughtful mind 
at once sees that until such questions are determined our 
knowiedge is very imperfect. This is especially so because 
on this and analogous points turns the radical question 
whether they are really, in the start, the causes, or prod- 
ucts of disease. 

There can be no doubt that.they often become the impor- 
tant and disturbing factors, and may determine the grav- 
ity of the disease; but this does not prove them to be in all 
cases the only source of contagion. Thus there is a bacil- 
lus which is generally recognized as that of typhoid fever ; 
but it is not yet shown that no case of typhoid fever ever 
arises withont the imbibition or inhalation of this particu- 
lar bacillus, altho the largest number of cases undoubtedly 
arise from that source. There are wide and great conten- 
tions now going on in the biological world, and still more 
among practitioners of experience. There is not, in the 
opinion of either, the consensus of view which is assumed 
by some authorities, and which the common impression of 
the public seems to take for granted. 

It is delightful that this attempt to kill micro-organisms 
is in the line of enforced cleanliness, and the results of this 
are always in the interestsof health. Where science and 
art are both at work we may be sure of progress which will 
result in better acquaintance with the causes of disease 
and with methods for its prevention. 














Science. 


THE surmise of Berberich that Holmes’s comet might be 
identical with one of the pieces of Biela’s comet proved to 
be incorrect. The movement of the new comet in the sky 
was so slow and of such a character that the determina- 
tion of its true orbit has been very difficult, and the re- 
sults thus far obtained cannot be regarded as very accu- 
rate; but they leave no doubt that the Holmes comet is a 
new one, and that it is moving in an orbit wholly outside 
that of the earth, and was only accidentally in line with 
the place where a Biela fragment might have been, at a 
great distance beyond, and receding from both the sun and 
the earth. Kreutz in Germany, and Searle in this country, 
have both computed orbits for it, which, while they differ 
very materially in some of the elements, agree substan- 
tially as to the position of the body and its motion during 
the interval between its discovery and the 27th of Novem- 
ber On the 27th Searle’s orbit puts it at a distance from 
the earth of about 140,000,000 miles, and Kreutz’s, one or 
two millions still further away. Kreutz gives it a period 
of 7.08 years, and Searle one of 6.10. Both put the peri- 
helion well outside of the orbit of Mars, and Kreutz puts 
the aphelion very close to the orbit of Jupiter. Searle 
makes the orbit much more nearly circular, and its 
aphelion distance less by some 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 
miles.. Time will show which is the more nearly correct. 
The comet is a very largeone; on the 23d its apparent 
diameter was fully 16’, which indicates a true diameter of 
not less than 600,000 miles ; its mass, however, is probably by 
no means correspondingly great, since everything points to 
a density unusually small, even for acomet. There was no 
connection between this comet and the meteoric shower 
observed on the night of the 23d, which was undoubtedly 
due to an encounter of the earth with a meteoric swarm 
traveling nearly in the old orbit of Biela’s comet. This 
swarm, however, was probably not the same which gave us 
the much more brilliant showers of 1872 and 1885, since that 
one should have passed the “ junction” fully five months 
ago. The swarm we met the other night has the node of 
its orbit in longitude 63° instead of 66°, and appears to fol- 
low the other at a distance’(reckoned along the orbit) of 
not less than 300,000,000 miles. It seems also to be much 
less densely packed ; at any rate the number of meteors 
encountered was much smaller than in 1885. At Prince- 
ton, for instance, the total number visible on the 23d, be- 
tween half-past seven and midnight was estimated at 
about 30,000, while in India, in 1885, the number in the same 
length of time was at least six or seven times as great. It 

“is net, however, entirely impossible that this swarm of 
1892 may prove to be identical with that of 1885; the five 
months’ retardation, the shifting of the node, and the scat- 
tering of the meteors, having been caused by perturbations 
due to Jupiter about three years ago when the meteor-flock 
was in the neigborhood of the giant planet. 





.... The longevity of trees is much influenced by climat-. 
The same trees which will in England live for a thousand 
years, would not live three hundred years in the climate of 
America. The English osk lives in England for many 
centuries ; experience in America shows that they pass 
their prime at one hundred years. The English oak, 
planted by John Bartram in his famous garden, has been 
dead these twenty years. It is the same with the European 
chestnut. When introduced into America their lives are 
comparatively short, while instances are known of chest- 


nuts in England which are of great age. One particularly, 





at the seat of the Earl of Ducie, in Gloucestershire, which 
is still in good hea't, vas keown to be a very large tree in 
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the reign of King Stephen—that is to say, in the year 1135. 
The chestnut tree. by the way, altho classed as a native of 
Great Britain, appears to have been brought there by the 
Romans when they occupied that portion of their con- 
quered territory. Its name implies its original place of 
growth. Both the Latins and Greeks called it Castanea: 
and it came into England subsequently with the French 
name of castaigne; and in the fifth century the English 
form of the name was chesten-nut, from which to chestnut 
is very apparent. The chestnut of America is, of course, 
indigenous, and differs from the chestnut of the Old 
World in having the nuts smaller, the branches of the 
tree more diffuse, the twigs more slender, the leaves thin- 
ner and less serrate; and is, in consequence, ranked asa 
distinct species. In this respect it comes very close to the 
chestnut of Asia, known now in cultivation as the Japan 
chestnut. The two assimilate much closer than does the 
American chestnut and the chestnut of the Old World. 


....Mr. 3. B. Parish has recently contributed a paper to 
Zoe, in which he describes a form of Whitlavia grandifiora, 
which is undoubtedly nothing but a variation from the 
original type, without in any way being indebted to cross 
fertilization with another species, so different in all its 
characters that there could be no hesitation in consider- 
ing it a valid species, if it were found in any considerable 
number in any one locality, and not only this, it would be 
made the type of a new genus, and a new section required 
for its reception. The fact is deemed of considerable inter- 
est by vegetable biologists, as showing that new forms d« 
not always come into existence by gradual or slow modifi- 
cations, or by the influence of circumstances, known under 
the general term of environment; but that they are intro- 
duced in obedience to some law covering the production of 
form with which biologists up to the present time seem to 
be utterly unacquainted. 








Personals. 


JOHN WITHERSPOON Scott, D.D., the father-in-law of 
President Harrison, died on November 29th. He was the 
son of the Rev. George McElroy Scott, and was born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, June 22d, 1800, so that he 
was ninety-two years of age at the time of his death. He 
graduated at Washington College, Washington, Penn., 
and then took a course in chemistry under Professor Silli- 
man, at Yale. From 1824-1828, he was professor in Wash- 
ington College, then in Miami University. He assisted in 
founding Belmont College, but afterward accepted a call 
to the Oxford Female College, whose president he was. He 
also taught in Jefferson, Peun., and in Hanover College, 
Ind. For fifty-seven years he wasa successful educator. He 
was ordained a minister in the Presbyterian Church when 
thirty years of age. His wife was Mary P. Neal, the daugh- 
ter of John Neal, of Philadelphia. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon Mr. Scott in 1837, by Augusta College. 
After he gave up teaching he received a clerkship in the 
Interior Department, but resigned at the solicitation of 
President Harrison, and has during the Administration 
made his home at the White House. He was genial and 
kindly in his relations, and made many friends during his 
residence in Washington. 





....Bishop Kopp and Archbishop Krementz, who have 
been raised to the rank of cardinals recently, came near 
receiving red hats three years ago. At that time it was 
probable that at least one German would be so honored. 
But while Pope Leo favored Archbishop Krementz, Prussia 
wanted Bishop Kopp to be appointed. The result of this 
complication was that neither of them became a cardinal. 
Now both receive the distinction together. Krementz 
antagonized the Civil Government at one time, but was 
finally restored to favor. 


..--Colonel Lichtenstein, one of the chief aids on Presi 
dent Carnot’s staff, who has recently died, visited America 
as the chief representative ci the French Government, as 
distinguished from the specially invited guests, at the 
centennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, in 
Octoher, 1881. In the war of 1870 he was present at all the 
battles in the vicinity of Metz ; and when Marshal Bazaine 
went into captivity he accompanied him, and did not re- 
turn to France until the close of the war. He was born in 
Alsace, and was fifty-seven years of age at the time of his 
death. 


....Prof. Ernst Curtius, the distinguished historian of 
Greece, who formany years has been at the head of the 
Berlin Museum, is suffering severely on account of his 
eyes, which have brought him to the verge of blindness. 
Professor Schweigger, the occulist, has, however, given 
him considerable relief of late. Tho seventy-eight years 
old, Professor Curtius shows in bis conversation and ca- 
pacity for work no trace of old age. 


....The heir of the kingdom to Italy, Prince Victor 
Emmanuel, etc., of Naples, reached the aye of twenty-three 
a few weeks ago. He isa young man of studious tempera- 
ment, who would probably be happier in private station 
than on the throne. He would like, it is said, to marry 
the pretty Princess Clementine, of Belgium, if the Pope 
would give his consent. 


....Melanchthon Woolsey Stryker, D.D., the new Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, is a man above medium hight, 
well built, and with none of the outward visible signs of 
the clergyman, resembling rather the best type of a New 
York business man. He is a young man, forty-one years 
of age. a fine orator, a goud scholar, but interested also in 
atbletic sports. 

...Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer,is only thirty one years 


old, stands over six feet high. and has splendid physique : 
his features are the pure ndinavian type. He speaks 
English fluently. 


....Thomas Nelson, the recently deceased publisher of 





, left 000 for the erection and equipment of 
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BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON. 


THE Symphony Society’s second concert for this season 
drew a larger house than usual. It gave the audience the 
reward of rather remarkably good entertainment. The 
newly discovered ‘Overture in G,” by Cherubini, of which 
we have heard considerable for some months, is an accept- 
able if somewhat academic and stiff? treasure-trove. Its 
slow introduction is particularly expressive, and plain is an 
old likeness between two men often remarked by them- 
selves and by others; for this opening at once hints ofa 
episode in Beethoven’s third “ Leonore” 


the two works further is borne out by the final florid 
where periods, instrumentation, and dynamic 

effects strike on the ear unmistakably as having a sub rosa 

or accidental relation to the opening of Florestan’s air, 

quoted in Beethoven’s mighty prelude. Moreover, full in 

the middle of some extremely Mozartean-Cherubini matter 
of the Overture’s development, Cherubini gives a vigorous 
hint at the Beethoven “Heroic Symphony.” It is worth while 
to note that both Beethoven works were written before Cher- 
ubini put forth this Overture, and that the time when he 
may have made memoranda for it coincides with his inti- 
mate relations with Beethoven, with their musical and per- 
sonal intercourse, and even with Beethoven’s final elabora- 
tion of the scores named. The work is worth adding to our 
always limited Cherubini repertory, with the excuse of its 
present novelty. 1t was played with much spirit and fin- 
ish. Another new thing to agreeably surprise came in the 
way of “Mary Stuart,” a concert-room scene (perhaps, 
however, it is from an unperformed opera of its author), 
composed by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of this city. 

It carries out the ideas of its text gracefully and effective- 
ly as to theme and in its orchestration. Sustained original- 
ity is not of its essence, as one recalls Halévy and Wagner 
during at least two episodes. A pretty use is made in it by 
Mrs. Beach of a Scotch song—tho just why the meditative 
prisoner-queen should dwell on a Scotch song rather than 
one of Ronsard’s or Chastelard’s French lyrics is not easy 
to argue. Mrs. Beach seems to be suddenly representative 
here of the woman working in serious music after the Pari- 
sian example of Mrs. Holmés, across the sea; and our coun- 
trywoman is to be credited with success. Mrs. Carl Alves 
sang the ‘‘Mary Stuart’’ expressively, and the elaborate and 
full accompaniment was extremely well played. The same 
\praise to Mr. Damrosch’s band belongs to its performance 
sin Goldmark’s “ Rustic Wedding ’” Symphony, and in Mr. 
Xaver Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat (No. 1), 
brilliantly played by the composer, as the concert’s other 
soloist. The next concerts of the Society occur January 
th and 7th, with Mr. Adolf Brodsky as the soloist. 

Two drawing-room concerts, exclusively of Johannes 
Brahms’s chamber music have been undertaken by Mr. 
Ferdinand Sinzig, pianist, with the aid of some excellent 
artistic talent, the two entertainments occurring at Mr. 
Sinzig’s residence, in West Forty-third Street. On Satur- 
day afternoon last the first one occurred, and those present 
were more than ordinarily rewarded by listening to 
Brahms’s lovely Trio, op. 40, for pianoforte, violin and 
waldhorn; the composer’s Sonata, op. 100; two of the 
second series of Hungarian Dances and three selections 
for the piano. Mr. Sinzig, Miss Maud Powell and Mr. C. 
Pieper took part. The second of the two matinées is 
announced for Monday, the 19th instant. 

At Chickering Hall on Friday evening, December 9th, 
Mr. Johannes Wolff, the violinist, Mr. Joseph Hollman, 
violoncellist, and Mrs. Kate Rolla, vocalist, will make 
their first appearance in America under the management 
of Messrs. Ruben and Vert. They will be assisted by Alex- 
ander Lambert, pianist. The same artists will appear at 
a matinée on Wednesday, December 14th, at 3 o’clock, and 
again on Monday evening, December 19th, when Mrs. Caro- 
line Ostberg will make her American début. The pro 
grams will be made known later. Considerable interest is 
taken in the advent of a violinist and chellist so 
successful in pleasing the foreign public. Johannes 
Wolff is a Hollander, and so is Mr. Hollman, It 
is said that the remarkable violin on which the former 
plays, here and everywhere, is a rare Cremona of the value 
of several thousand dollars that the performer’s artistic 
gifts brought to him as a present from an enthusiastic 
Frenchman of rank. He is a pupil of Wieniawski. Mr. 
Hollman is a pupil of the Brussels conservatory (a Brus- 
sels sprout, so to say, of note), and he studied also under 
Savard. 

On Thursday night occurs the second Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert for 1892-’93, in Chickering Hall, the 
symphony to be Brahms’s third, and a Suite by Dvorak, 
‘and Wagner’s Kaisermarch and the orchestral numbers. 
Miss Suza Doane, pianist, will be the soloist. On the same 
evening, in Chamber Music Hall, Mr. Walter G. Hall, of 
the Beethoven String Quartet, will be heard. On to- 
morrow (Friday) night is the Wolff-Hollman concert 
aforementioned ; and on Saturday evening occur two enter- 
tainments. One is the Kneisel Quartet concert, sure to be 
delightful to lovers of chamber-music. The other is a con- 
tribution to the topic of folk-music practically illus- 

trated by a vocal concert, in the Music Hall, from 
Russian peasant singers that Mrs. Lineff, contralto, has 
trained and brought to this country on a tournée. The 
cntertainment will take place in the Music Hall. Only 
genuine Russian national music belonging to village life 
will be performed under Mrs. Lineff’s direction. The pro- 
gram is interesting to those who care for the department 
of vocal art it liberally takes up. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of 
this city, introduces Mrs. Lineff and her choir to the local 
public. The singers will be in accurate national dress. 
The Church Choral Society, Richard Henry Warren, 
conductor, Fifth Season, announces as expected, three 
concerts, for the successive Thursdays, December 15th, 
1892, February 16th, 1893, and April 20th, 1893. The first 
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Chadwick ; ‘‘ Jubilate Amen,” by Max Bruch, and “ Veni, 
Creator Spiritus” (first time in America), by A. C. Mac- 
kenzie. The second program presents “ Hora Novissima,” 
(first time composed for the Society), by Horatio W. Par- 
ker; and at the third entertainment will be sung the 
“‘Stabat Mater” of Antonin Dvorak: 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

A NUMBER of the departments have issued their re- 
ports for the past year. Commissioner Raum, of the Pen- 
siun department, shows that there were in the pension rolls 
June 30th, 1892, 376,568 pensioners, an increase during the 
year of 199,008, There were added to the rolls during the 
year 222,937 new pensioners, and, 2,477 pensioners previous- 
ly dropped were restored to the pension lists. During the 
year 25,306 persons were dropped from the rolls. The total 
amount of expenditure was $139,035,612 ; the appropriations 
for the present year are $144,956,000, and it is estimated 
that a deficiency appropriation of $10,508,621 will be neces- 
sary. An estimate for the coming year of $165,000,000 is 
presented, but if as many allowances are made as have 
been made during the past year it will not be sufficient. 
Under the Dependentand Disability Act 980,957 claims have 
been filed, of which 403,859 have been allowed, necessitat 
ing ademand of $75,494,443; the rolls of the Revolution 
and War of 1812 are dwindling; only twenty widows 
and two daughters of Revolutionary veterans are 
on the former rolls; the survivors of the War of 
1812 number 165 as against 284 a year ago. 
The average cost to the Government of each certificate 
granted during the Cleveland Administration, it is stated, 
was $21.35, and during the present Administration $10.41. 
The report of the Post Office Department shows that the 
total revenue of the department was $70,930,476, an increase 
for the year of $4,998,690, or seven and six-tenths per cent., 
The annual expenditure for mail transportation was for 
inland mail $41,335,372, for foreign mail service $806,145. 
The latter carried 5,198,415 pounds of mail matter, of which 
812,628 pounds were letters and postal cards. The Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service reports that there 
have been mailed and distributed 9,245,994,775 pieces of mail 
matter in transit ; 325,680,129 pieces prepared for city de- 
livery, and 18,178,085 pouches, cases and pieces of registered 
matter, making the total amount distributed 9,589,862,589. 
Of this total a little over one and a half millions were in- 
correctly distributed, showing only one error for every 
5,466 pieces handled. 











..-- According to the latest returnsthe Wyoming Legis- 
lature will be Republican on joint ballot. The official 
vote in New Jersey shows Democratic electors 171,042 ; Re- 
publican,156,068; Prohibition, 8,131; Socialistic Labor, 1,337; 
People’s, 969. In Oklahoma both houses of the Legislature 
are a tie politically. The electoral vote of California will 
probably be divided. The average votes for electors in 
San Francisco County show a plurality for the Democratic 
ticket of 4,693. The average plurality for Republican 
electors outside of San Francisco is such as to give the 
Democrats in the entire State a plurality of 271. The 
margin is so narrow, however, and the votes for individual 
electors vary so that it is very probable that when the 
final result is reached bythe Secretary of State it will 
appear that the vote is divided. Official figures from 
Illinois show that the Presidential vote stood: Demo- 
cratic, 426,281 ; Republican, 399,288 ; Populist, 22,207; Pro- 
hibition, 25,907. In Maine it stood: Republican, 67,871 ; 
Democratic, 48,044; Prohibition, 3,062; People’s Party, 
2,045; Socialist Labor Party, 336. In Kansas there was a 
tie in the result from Coffee County, and accordingly the 
Board of State Canvassers, notwithstanding the protest of 
the Attorney-General, decided to cast lots between the 
Republican and the Populist candidates. The result was 
that the Republican won, and they have now a majority of 
two in the lower House. 


....Jay Gould, the famous financier, died at his home on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, on Saturday, December 3d, 
at the age of 56. He was bornin Roxbury, Delaware Co., 
N. Y., May 27th, 1836. On leaving school he commenced 
work as a surveyor. In 1856 he became interested ina lum- 
bering business, and in 1857 secured a large amount of stock 
in the Stroudsberg, Penn., bank. After the panic in 1857 
he became interested in the purchase of stocks, established 
a broker’s office in New York in 1859, and commenced 
operations in Erie stock. He then enlarged his operations 
until he was recognized as the most successful operator in 
stocks, and his wealth was estimated at $100,000,000. He 
had been poorly for some time, and was obliged to live 
much in the South. All reports of his serious ill-health 
were, however, denied, and even a few days before he died 
it was not generally known how serious his sickness was. 
He died of consumption. The funeral was a quiet one, 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Paxton, whose church the Gould 
family have attended. 


...-Minister Scruggs has sent to Washington from 
Venezuela his report in regard to the Mijarez case. It 
appears that no legal demand was made upon the captain 
of the “ Philadelphia” by the Venezuela Government, but 
only a verbal demand representing him as an enemy of 


violation by him of the ordinary laws of the country. No 


captain of the ‘ Philadelphia.”’ 


....After considerable discussion the Grand Jury at 
Taunton, Mass., have indicted Lizzie Borden on two 
counts for the murder of her father and stepmother. There 
is also a third indictment, which, however, has been kept 
a secret, as the person indicted is not in custody. It is 





program offers “Phoenix Expirans” (new), by G. W. 





the Government. There was no specific charge made of 


representation had been made which would lead to the 
conclusion that the Government felt aggrieved at the ac- 
tion of the United States Consul at La Guayra, or of the 
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raigned to plead, but that the indictments will be served 
on her in Taunton jail. She is said to have preserved the 
same demeanor which marked her during the trial. Her 
friends claim that there is no new evidence, and it only 


remains for a speedy trial before a jury to establish her 
innocency, 








FOREIGN. 


----The Panania Canal investigation in France has 

created a gteat deal of disturbance. In ¢onsequence of the 

explanation of the Government in regard to the death of 

Baron Reinach, who has committed suicide in consequence 

of the discovery of his connection with the Panama lobby, 

there was an adverse vote in the Chambers, and as a con- 
sequence the French Cabinet resigned. M. Brisson supported 
ademand made by one of the members that the official 
seals should be placed upon Baron Reinach’s papers, and 
as soon as the resignation of the Cabinet was received he 
was summoned by President Carnot and asked to form a 
ministry, retaining M. Ribot and M. de Freycinet. ‘That 
he found impossible, and President Carnot accordingly 
called in M. Casimir Perier. He in turn gave up the effort, 
and as yet no Cabinet has been formed. Some of the checks 
of M. Reinach have been traced, and it has been discovered 
that a large amount had been paid to different persons, and 
also to different newspapers in behalf of the Panama 
Canal scheme. The Chamber is resolved upon carrying 
through the investigation to the utmost. Among the 
papers which are supposed to have received heavy checks 
are the Petit Journal, 300,000 francs; the Radical, 100,000 
francs ; the Telegraphe, 120.000 francs, etc. 


---According to the news from Germany it seems prob- 
able that the Army bill will pass through the Reichstag. 
Party leaders are supporting the position of Chancellor 
von Caprivi. The National Liberals have given in their 
adhesion, as have also the Polish group. A majority, also, 
of the members of the Center party are resenting the oppo- 
sition to the Government as covering a hostile intrigue 
against German unity in the interests of the Vatican pro- 
French policy. The measure is expected to reach its first 
reading on December 9th, but will not go to the Commit- 
tee stage till after New Years. 


....It has been announced that Sir John Thompson, the 
new Canadian Premier, will not interfere with the decision 
of the English Privy Council abolishing Roman Catholic 
State aid to public schools in Manitoba. He will also ad- 
here to the high protective policy of Sir John Macdonald, 
make a vigorous effort to work up Canadian trade with 
England, and secure a reciprocity treaty with the United 


States, if it is possible to do so, on terms favorable to 
Canada. 


....-The Marquis of Ripon at a speech has said that the 
measure of Home Rule which the Liberal Party meant to 
submit to Parliament would not be less extensive than 
the bill presented in 1886. The representation of Ireland 
in Parliament will remain the same, and the employment 
of the police and military forces to enforce the payment 


of all taxes levyable by the Irish Parliament will be in- 
sured. 


....-The North German Lloyd steamer “Spree,” from 
Northampton to New York, broke her shaft a thousand 
miles from Queenstown, and came very near sinking, ‘as 
the broken shaft tore a hole through the bottom of the 
vessel. She was taken in tow by a steamer and bronght 
into Queenstown without harm to the passengers, altho 
there was a panic on board. 


--.+In the Reichsrath the credit asked for by the Aus- 
trian Government.for secret service purposes has been re- 
fused by a vote of 167 to 140, the majority against the Gov- 
ernment being made up of German Liberals, German 
Nationals and young Czechs. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WHatTEVER fanaticism has been manifested inthis discussion 
(Sunday opening) has come mostly from Ingersollites, who would 
force a pagan Sunday upon a Christian nation.—Northwestern 
Chronicle (Catholic). 





..»-The reconstruction of the tariff so as at once to meet the 
current mood of the voters, supply the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and keep factories running and workmen employed, will 
be a difficult task, but itisone from which the next Congress 
cannot shrink. Unless it shall be more judiciously performed 
than is at all certain, the return swing of the pendulum will come 
soon.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


....-To my mind it is the mission of Protestantism not to destroy 
the Roman Catholic Church, but to reanimate it, to renew it. 
The Roman Catholic Church is, after all, the depository of the 
faith of millions. It’‘has thrown its muniments around the 
venerable institution of marriage, and it has shown its quarter 
to the skepticism and agnosticism, which too often crop out in 
Protestant Churches.—Bishop JOHN P. NEWMAN. 


.... It behooves Methodism to be considering not the desira- 
bility of the departure of the colored membership from the fold, 
but her way to the old paths, the reunion of her separated con- 
ferences, the rebuke of unbrotherly discourtesies, the furthering 
of fellowship between the black and white, the enduement with 
a spirit that forgets race and color and thinks solely of Christ. 
Then when she seeks first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, all things shall be added unto her.—W. I. HAVEN, in Zion's 
Herald. 


...+1t is the resort of men who wish to do as they please on the 
Christian <drst day, to quote against everything, however venera- 
ble in the Church, that interferes with their wishes, **The Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” Thus 
one man says: “1 will not shut myself up in a musty church; the 
groves were God’s first temples; ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’” And another: “* My busi- 
ness presses, competition is hard; ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’” Another: “Art is a fine 
thing for a man; ‘the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.’” They forget the first part: the Sabbath was 





understood that Miss Borden will not be immediately ar- 


made.—Christian Advocate. 
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OUR PLATFORM AND PURPOSES. 





Ir is always with reluctance that we speak of our- 
selves. Itis our chief business to speak of others; and we 
are apt to postpone the necessary mention of our own 
aims and purposes until near the close of the year. 

When young men or young women are deciding what 
college they will choose for their alma mater, they in- 
quire what advantages each has to offer, and what each 
candoforthem. Within a few weeks many persons will 
select a religious newspaper for their households for the 
first time. New households and households newly dedi- 
cated to God’s service are a part of the daily order of 
things. Tosuch prospective subscribers, as well as to 
the stanch friends who are already on our list, we have 
afew words to say as to what THE INDEPENDENT is, what 
it does, and what it aims to do. 

In the first place, recognizing that this is an age which 
wants to know whatever is to be known,we try to convey 
every week as much sound and thorough information 
and instruction as our pages, unsurpassed in number 
and size, are fitted to convey. In thisdesign we are not 
limited to any department or departments of the field of 
human thought and action. While THE INDEPENDENT is 
definitely and positively a religious journal, itis also quite 
as earnestly devoted to literature, science, the affairs of 
government, sociology, education, commerce and indus- 
tries, inance—in brief, whatever pertains to the spiritual, 
mental, moral, physical and general well-being of the 
race. We seek for contributions from the ablest and 
most expert writers on all these topics. 

2. As a religious journal, THE INDEPENDENT, as a pur- 
veyor of Church news, makes no distinction between de- 
nominations. Churches small as well as Churcheslarge, 


Churches obscure as well as Churches well known, 
Churches of all names, creeds and polities are represented 
in our news columns with absolute impartiality. We do 
the same for all foreign missionary societies in our series 





of monthly missionary letters from every field, which 
contain far more direct and reliable information than 
that furnished by any other religious weekly in the 
country. 
8. We publish the religious and other news 
fully and impartially ; but we have our own editorial 
opinions, in the expression of which we are restrained 
by no considerations of denominational preference. We 
are absolutely free to advocate or oppose whatever we 
may see in any Church which we regard as fitted to ad- 
vance or retard the interests of the Gospel of Christ. 
We take our stand squarely on the fundamentals of 
Evangelical Christianity. We believe in the Bible as the 
revealed Word of God. We have no sympathy whatever 
with rationalistic methods of interpreting it. We reject 
as unscientific and untenable those advanced theories 
which endeavor to explain away all the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament and to empty the rec- 
ords of the New of their true significance as descriptive 
of a divine Christ, incarnated by a miracle, who attested 
his divine power by miraculous works, a miraculous 
character, a miraculous resurrection and ascension, and 
a miraculous redemption of the world. We do not be- 
lieve that the leadership of those who are wise above 
what is written isa safe or wise leadership to follow. 
The preaching of a Gospel, either larger or smaller than 
that which the Bible presents, is a perversion of right 
and privilege. There is one Gospel, and but one, the Gos- 
pel of present salvation. He who presents any other is 
in danger of the judgment which Paul pronounced. 
We aim toinculcate, defend, support and commend rev- 
erent, reasonable, stedfast belief in Gospel verities only. 

4, Our monthly symposiums will be continued. We 
are satisfied that the treatment of important topics by 
this method has been very satisfactory to our readers. 
Religious, railroad, educational, literary, political and 
other subjects have been so ably and thoroughly present- 
ed by competent writers that every symposium has been 
indispensable to those who want to keep abreast of the 
times. Guided by experience, we shall hope to make 
these monthly issues even more interesting, instructive 
and valuable. 

5. The other features of THE INDEPENDENT will be re- 
tained, but improved, we hope, to the utmost of possi- 
bility. Our book reviews, our stories for old and young, 
our poems and other contributions, our various editorial 
departments, more than twenty in number, will, re- 
gardless of expense, be all that enterprise and the 
most careful editorial supervision can make them. 

6. We shall seek, as in the past, to maintain’the high 
character of our list of contributors, never yet equaled 
in any similar journal, adding to it, as new writers 
come to the front, so that our readers may be as- 
sured of getting the best from all sources in our col- 
umns. When Dean Stanley came to this country he de- 
sired to meet the leaders and best representatives of all 
lines of thought and endeavor. Those who are ambitious 
to form the acquaintance of the largest and most select 
corps of contributors which any weekly journal has ever 
presented, will find the opportunity in THE INDEPENDENT. 

We do not need to define our editorial policies. We 
stand for what is purest, truest, best ; for an increase of 
all influences which go to make nobler men and women, 
and the overthrow of those which make for unrighteous- 
ness. Wesympathize with all intelligent efforts for the 
improvement of the moral tone of rich and poor alike, 
of the industrial condition of the masses, of the relations 
between labor and capital, so that labor shall not be de- 
frauded of its reward nor capital of its service. We be- 
lieve in the Gospel of peace and good-will to men every- 
where, and it is our highest hope to be able to contribute 
in some way to hasten the coming of God’s kingdom on 
earth, 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Jay GOULD,a man well known in all parts of the 
world, died in this city last week. His career was a very 
remarkable one, and the papers are full of the story of 
his life, from the time that the barefooted boy left his 
father’s farm to go toa country school till he died, our 
leading railroad king. Such a life has many sides to it. 
We are concerned just now to ask the question whether 
Mr. Gould’s life was a success. 

There are many ways of judging whether a life is suc- 
cessful, whether at the end of it one can say that it has 
been worth living. Some people will test a life by the 
character which a man gained. Mr. Gould was temperate, 
industrious, and fond of his home and family. So much 
can be said in his favor. But his industry centered 
solely on his own interests. He was devoted almost 
wholly to enlarging his own acquisitions. He gave no 
sign of being a great lover of his fellow-men. He had 
thought of little except how to increase his own wealth, 
and if that end could be accomplished he was believed to 
be unscrupulous in the use of means. If the successful 
achievement of character means the development of un- 
selfishness, probity and beneficence, his life was not a 
success. It exhibited only those negative qualities and vir- 
tues which could be applied to bis own selfish purpose. 

Some people regard reputation as the measure of suc- 
cess. Probably no man in this country during the last 
generation has been more distrusted and criticised than 
Jay Gould. To the public mind his name has become 





synonymous with the unrighteous acquisition of wealth. 


Every moralist draws an adverse lesson from ‘him ; every 
reviler of the nation holds him up as the prime example of 
the ill fruit of American institutions ; every financial 
operation became suspicious if his name was connected 
with it. No one praised him for generosity; no obituary 
notice thus far records the list of his benefactions. If it 
be an object of desire to have an honorable reputation 
in the world, then his life was not a success. 

Some people measure success by wealth. On this 
standard Jay Gould’s life was an astounding success. 
Five minutes before he died he owned, perhaps, more 
wealth than any other man ever acquired without inher- 
itance. He had held his property and increased it to the 
last day of his life. Over all competition and opposition 
he prevailed, adding stock to stock, bond to bond, 
railroad to railroad, without check or hindrance. 
When a question arose as to his property, it is 
said that he showed over fifty millions of dollars 
to a committee of bankers. He died worth probably 
seventy-five or a hundred million dollars—some say 
more. All this he amassed by his own diligence and 
shrewdness. On this measure he stands at the =e of 
all successful men in this country. 

His character he carries with him ; his reputation will 
continue attached to his name; his wealth he left be- 
hind. 


& 


MORALS AND RELIGION IN PITTSBURG. 


THERE are two sorts of dens of vice which flourish, 
but ought not to be allowed to exist, in nearly all our 
large cities. They are liquor saloons and houses of 
ill-fame. There are everywhere laws either restraining 
or prohibiting them, These laws are regarded by the 
police as in advance ‘of public sentiment, and are not 
enforced. That is, the police are practically in league 
with these lawbreakers, They know where their dens 
of vice are and allow them to exist. Whether, as 
charged so often and so often believed, the police levy on 
them a price for their protection it is not necessary now 
to inquire. 

In Pittsburg a sudden attempt has been made to close 
the houses of ill-fame. Under the sufferance and protec- 
tion of the police they had become numerous, and many 
unfortunate and vicious women made them their home. 
That they existed was the fault of the police—in good 
measure. It was an evil that ought not to have been al- 
lowed to grow up, that should be suppressed at a 
cost of suffering, perhaps, which ought not to have been 
necessary,and would not have been necessary if the 
laws had been properly enforced. 

But the evil has grown up, and we have to do with 
present conditions, with hundreds of poor, wicked, weak, 
unfortunate women who have been tempted and be- 
trayed into a life of sin and disgrace. A meeting of the 
United Presbyterian ministers called on Mayor Gourley 
to enforce the law ; and he, recognizing his duty, but se- 
riously concerned about the results, ordered Chief Brown, 
of the Department of Public Safety, to do his duty. 
This officer, apparently desirous to thwart the purpose 
of the Mayor and to show that the law could not be en- 
forced without brutal cruelty, ordered the houses imme- 
diately closed and their inmates thrown on the street. 
Then the Mayor published the statement that he had, of 
course, left the method of enforcing the law, and the 
giving of due notice to Chief Brown, and that his sum- 
mary action had been cruel and brutal. Thereupon 
Chief Brown withdrew his order until he should receive 
definite instruction from the Mayor when to enforce it. 

There is nothing very suggestive in the story thus far . 
but the relation to it of the representatives of the Chris- 
tian Church is of more importance. This does not seem 
to have been at all satisfactory either to themselves or 
to the public. They appear to have opened the crusade 
suddenly, with no plans what to do with the inmates of 
these houses. It seems to have been thought enough to 
say: There are several magdalen asylums for those who 
will go to them, and there are prisons for the rest. Such 
an answer is utterly and cruelly inadequate. If the 
Church makes that answer it makes no answer at all. 
The women ought never to have been allowed to gather 
in those houses, but there they are, and out of them they 
should be gathered with all the affectionate sympathy 
which is ever to be shown to those not only who are try- 
ing to escape an evil life, but to those who are not try- 
ing but perhaps may be persuaded to do so. The 
serenest little star of Christian sympathy reported is 
that of the widow woman who offered her home to one 
of the ejected- women. Another is the offer of the 
Salvation Army to provide for these women just as far 
as money willbe given for the purpose. It is no great 
comfort when Dr. McCrory, the leader of the crusade, 
saysin reply to the question if his church has a home 
for these women, ‘‘ Why should we be asked to take care 
of them? They do not belong to us”; or when the Epis- 
copal Bishop Whitehead says that the Mayor has done 
right in ordering the houses closed, and that the inmates 
‘ will have to take their chances,” or when the Catholic 
Bishop Phelan proclaims that the House of the Good 
Shepherd is open to any who will go there. All this 
is as much as tosay ‘‘ The Devil take the hindmost.” 

It isnot to be expected that these women will go to a 
magdalen home. It is not to be desired that they should 











be driven to prison. There is something better than 
either that can be done for them. Beyond all question 
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their haunts should be broken up, and beyond all ques- 

tion there willbe much necessary suffering and very 

unhappy circumstances accompanying it, for which 

those chiefly are responsible who have allowed them to 

exist. But before ayy company of ministers secure the 

closing of these houses, where so many poor women have 
their only homes, there should be abundant provision for 

other temporary homes until they can either find places 
for honest employment, or shall prove that the peniten- 
tiary is their proper refuge. And it is not enough to open 
homes which they can search out for themselves. When 
the time comes, after proper notice, to close these homes, 
women of Christian heart and life, women whom they 
can trust, women who have sisterly hearts and sound 
minds, should take them each by the hand, having 
sought them out, and not by public proclamation, but 
by kindly word of mouth and affectionate grasp of 
the hand, remembering that we are all sinners, should 
lead them back to the homes of their fathers and 
mothers which they have forsaken, or to others provided 
for them, where they shall be helped out of a life of 
sin. It is nothing less than cruel to close their houses 
and then to stand one side as they are driven into the 
frosty street, while the unsympathetic policeman points 
them to the magdalen home or the penitentiary, the two 
places which brand them with the name and disgrace of 
their sin. The Christian Church has not been helped by 
the hasty, unsympathetic way in which this sudden 
crusade has been carried on. So far as the world can 
see, the Mayor has shown more Christian sympathy than 
the ministers. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MISSIONS. 


THE forward movement in missions has made another 
year of history. We have chronicled that history from 
month to month and from week to week ; and as we come 
to the close and look back, we realize more clearly than 
ever that the work commenced will not stop, nor even 
be greatly hindered until it has been completed. Whether 
we consider the developments abroad or the interest at 
home, the promise of the past year has not failed, and 
its pledges have been in good measure redeemed. The 
missionary societies on every hand have felt the impulse 
of the memories of a century and of the demands of the 
field ; and there is not one, however small, that has not 
enlarged its work. In scme cases this has been particu- 
larly noticeable, as in the Church Missionary Society and 
the London Missionary Society of England, but many 
others not so prominent have a story to tell of no less 
enthusiasm or success. 

It is also to the work accomplished on the field itself 
that we turn with special gratitude. Other yearshave 
had a more startling story to tell, yet few have shown a 
higher reach of solid attainment in strong foundations 
built, in new enterprises undertaken. The most marked 
instance of growth has perhaps been the great revival in 
North India, when thousands of converts were gathered 
into churches until the leaders felt almost as if they must 
stay their hand lest more should come than could be 
wisely guided. No less significant indications, however, 
of the growth of Christian life have come from other 
lands. The revolution in the Coptic Church in Egypt 
shows how strong is the power of evangelical truth in 
that land. Two letters that we publish in this issue, 
from Mexice and Spain, countries where even the most 
sanguine have not looked for very marked results, show 
how firma hold the Gospel Christianity has upon the 
people, and how it is winning its way among all classes. 
Those who have followed our missionary letters from 
Africa, withits opening territories, from the South Seas, 
from China, Japan, Siam and the Mohammedan lands 
of the East, will recall not a few that tell of increasing 
faith, stronger purpose and greater success. In two suc- 
cessive numbers especially have we published a series of 
most important letters, telling of the character of the 
converts ; and no one can read those testimonies to the 
faith and trust, the self-denial and the courage of the 
members of our mission churches, without realizing that 
a power higher than any of earth is at work in those 
communities, 

Another marked indication of the growth of the king- 
dom, and one that, while it arouses encouragement calls 
for still more earnest effort, comes from the evidence on 
every hand that the great false religions of the earth 
realize that their power is weakening and are bestirring 
themselves to prevent continued defections from the 
ranks of their followers. In China the riots have not been 
repeated, yet the distribution of hostile placards has not 
been entirely stopped, and underneath a somewhat quiet 
exterior there have been mutterings of a conflict that 
may burst upon the mission bands at any moment. In 
Turkey and Persia, Moslem hostility has been making 
itself manifest, openly where it has dared to do so, as in 
the case of the faithful convert of North Persia, cov- 
ertly where it felt that course wiser, as in the effort of 
the Turkish Government to obstruct and hinder where 
it cannot prevent the work of the missionaries. In In- 
dia, too, the Brahmins are meeting, face to face, the 
question of their own continuance in power, and seek- 
ing to strengthen themselves by admitting the Pariahs 
to caste privileges. No one who watches carefully the 
signs of the times can fail to see that the contest between 
Christianity and these great opposing forces is being con- 
stantly more sharply defined ; and while the magnitude 








of the task yet to be done is not less clearly realized, the 
‘factthat so much has been accomplished gives courage 
for the future. 

That we have struck high-water mark in foreign mis- 
sions no one will claim, yet few can fail to realize that 
the churches at home have come nearer to it than at any 
time before, while in the field there is greater assurance 
than ever of success, and success not far removed. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Two years ago whenever we hinted that there were 
two wings in the Roman Catholic Church, one conserva- 
tive and the other progressive, we were laughed at and 
ridiculed by the Catholic press. That time is passed. 
Every one now knows and notes the fact. The Catholic 
papers themselves confess it. Whatelse is the meaning 
of the following, which, witha display heading, occupies 
the place of honor in the leading Catholic paper of Phila- 
delphia : 

“Tt is an.open secret that at dinner, after the close of the 

Congress of Archbishops in New York, Cardinal Gibbons 
proposed the health of Archbishop Corrigan, to which 
Archbishop Ireland drank very cordially, and Archbishop 
Corrigan proposed that of the Archbishop of St. Panl, to 
which Archbishop Katzer and all the others drank with 
like cordiality of fraternal feeling.” 
It calls attention tothe fact that, notwithstanding the 
difference of policy between these archbishops, they yet 
treat each other with courtesy,contrary reports notwith- 
standing. 

Another phenomenon in the Catholic Church, almost 
as important, and quite as much before the public, is the 
growing independence of feeling and action which dis- 
plays itself. Itis not confined to one section; itis all 
over the country ; and it shows itself chiefly in resistance 
to what is regarded as the tyrannical course of ecclesi- 
astical authorities, especially of bishops. The case of 
Dr. McGlynn does not need recounting. His excommu- 
nication was of little importance as compared with the 
fact that for months Irish Catholics crowded Cooper 
Institute, night after night, to hear him, and cheered 
to the echo his severest utterances. The diocese of 
Cleveland a year or two ago had an equally pronounced 
case of refusal to submit to the bishop’s authority, and 
an appeal to Rome. A long list of these cases could be 
mentioned, but two which are now before the public will 
suffice. 

One of these is as far off as Dallas, Tex. Bishop Bren- 
nan got into a quarrel with his clergy, and twelve priests 
were suspended for insubordination. These priests for- 
warded complaints to Rome. The Bishop left for-Rome, 
and the case has gone against him, and he has resigned. 
Archbishop Janssens of New Orleans has directed the 
Bishop of Little Rock to take charge of the diocese. 

The other case, which has attracted much more atten- 
tion, is that of Father Corrigan, of Hoboken. Father 
Corrigan is an independent sort of man, who has de- 
served well of the Church, at least, for his very vigorous 
volume, which he printed and was ordered to suppress 
some years ago,in which he urged a fixed tenure for 
American priests, which should make them independent 
of the caprice of their bishops. He was only somewhat 
ahead of his day, for the Baltimore Council in part car- 
ried out his contention by providing that certain priests 
should be irremovable, and putting safeguards about 
others. His present difficulty comes out of pretty plain 
speaking about the conduct of the diocese by Bishop 
Wigger, who is charged with having given dispropor- 
tionate favors to German priests to the injury of English- 
speaking congregations, who could not understand the 
language of the priests that were put over them. Father 
Corrigan was so indiscreet as to publish a fable, in which, 
with little concealment, statements were made which 
gave offense to the Bishop and to those who hadreceived 
the advantage of his action. We are not particularly 
concerned with the details of the conflict, only to men- 

tion that the Bishop has cited the priest for trial. 
The priest continues to write his letters to one of 
our Catholic papers in this city, which publishes 
them without any fear of episcopal punishment. In the 
last letter, just issued, since he was cited for trial he 
says that ‘‘Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop Wigger 
were not on speaking terms for years till Cahensleyism 
united them against Archbishop Ireland and Cardinal 
Gibbons.” This statement Bishop Wigger has denied in 
another letter; and Father Corrigan responds that the 
Archbishop himself told him he had not for a long time 
spoken to Bishop Wigger except officially. Father Cor- 
rigan quotes one of the great Roman ecclesiastics as hav- 
ing told him at Rome that Bishop Wigger’s treatment of 
Monsignor Doane was a gross insult to the memory of 
Archbishop Bailey, who made him Head Chancellor of 
the Newark Diocese, to Archbishop Corrigan, and to the 
Pope himself. As a specimen of what he ventures to 
print about his own Bishop, we give the following pas- 
sage : 

“T was warmly thanked by the Bishop, and I little 
thought that I was soon to experience at his hands just as 
gross a violation of justice and common sense as‘ did Mgr. 
Doane, tho not of the same character. There is no fable in 








this morsel of cold history, and the man who has done this 
deed to the venerable Mgr. Doane will not hesitate to try 
once more to degrade a man who has been always true to 
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and self-sacrifice should be 
and not of jealousy.” 

Now such exhibitions of dissensions in the Roman 
Catholie Church will appear to some a sign of weakness. 
They do not so appearto us. They are a sign of a life 
and independence which will give the Church greater 
purity and strength. Itis breathing a freer air than it 
ever breathed in the Old World. It demands more 
liberty for its members than they have yet enjoyed in 
this country. It is better for priests and people to pro- 
claim their liberty with some sputter and noise than for 
them to live in a condition of servile pomp and splendid 
vassalage. The last Baltimore Council put some added 
protection around priests and people. One of Arch- 
bishop Satolli’s missions to this country is to strengthen 


to his Bishop a source of joy 


less domore to strengthen the priests against the bishops 
and the people against the priests. All these contentions, 
which seem so factious to the careless observer, are but 
signs of healthy vigor. They indicate the interest which 
the people have in their Church, and their desire to 
make it more useful and more popular. If the Catholic 
Church has life, it is to be expected to show some of 
those signs of life which living organizations exhibit. 
There must be differences of view and constant develop- 
ment. 
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ASSAULTS UPON GOVERNMENT INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


COMMUNICATIONS written by Charles F. Lummis have 
appeared in several newspapers, making serious charges 
against the Indian Office, Commissioner Morgan, Super- 
intendent Dorchester, and the Government Indian School 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. Our Catholic exchanges 
are making much of these communications, and are 
calling upon us to say what we think of them. We have 
looked into the matter, and. are prepared to state the 
facts and our conclusions. The burden of Mr. Lummis’s 
complaint is about as follows : 

First. That the character of the education provided for 
the Indian youth in the Government schools is not 
adapted to their needs; that many pupils are taught 
trades which they are unable to use on their return 
home. On this point we beg to say that the question of 
what is practical in education is still unsettled, and by 
no means pertains exclusively to the training of Indians. 
We believe, however, that the consensus of opinion of 
those best able to form a judgment is, that the present 
system of Indian education carried on by the Govern- 
ment is steadily accomplishing its purpose, and, as a 
whole, with individual exceptions, is successful. 

Second. Mr. Lummis contends that the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico are very well off in their present condi- 
tion; lead, indeed, a sort of idyllic life, and are not to be 
benefited by the education of their youth in the Govern- 
ment schools. He has, we understand, for his present 
wife, an Indian woman ; and he has spent much of his 
time of, late among the Pueblos, conforming, presuma- 
bly, to their mode of existence, and sympathizing with 
their views of life. In a recent magazine article he 
presents quite a rose-colored view of his adopted people. 

On the other hand, the Hon. Daniel Dorchester, Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, a historian, a student of so- 
ciology, a careful observer, and one whosince May, 1889, 
has been constantly traveling among the Indians, visit- 
ing almost every known tribe, and who, perhaps, knows 
more about these people than any other man at present, 
has recently made a careful study of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico and drawn a picture of their moral, reli- 
gious and social condition, that reveals a most pitiable 
state of affairs. This picture is fully confirmed by the 
testimony of well-known resident missionaries. He 
thinks that the Government schools are doing a great 
work for these Indians, in leading their young people 
out into a purer, nobler life. 

Third. Mr. Lummis contends that the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico are citizens of the United States, and are 
therefore not amenable to the compulsory law designed 
for Indians. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, after 
a critical study of this question, reached the conclusion 
that they are not such, and in his last annual report pre- 
sented an exhaustive discussion of the matter. 

Fourth. Mr. Lummis charges that Superintendent 
Creager, of the, Albuquerque Government Training 
School, whom he callsa ‘‘ protégé” of Commissioner Mor- 
gan, is guilty of immorality. Superintendent Creager 
was appointed to his present position before Commis- 
sioner Morgan entered upon his duties and was an entire 
stranger to him. The charges of immorality against him 
were exhaustively inquired into by Superintendent Dor- 
chester, and were pronounced to be false, and his finding 
was approved by the Indian Office. 

Fifth. Mr. Lummis makes serious charges against the 
general character of the Albuquerque school, alleging 
distinct acts of cruelty on the part of Mr. Creager. 
These allegations the Superintendent declares to be false. 
The school has been visited by Commissioner Morgan, 
Assistant Commissioner Belt, Superintendent Dorches- 
ter, Supervisor Keck, all of whom agree in pronouncing 
it an excellent institution. An inspector who recently 
visited it, calls it one of the best schools in the service. 

Mr. Lummis claims credit for taking from the schools 











his diocese and his Bishop, and whose life of untiring zeal 


a number of pupils on a writ of habeas corpus. The 


these safeguards. The next Baltimore Council will doubt- ° 
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facts seem to be that a Catholic priest in one of the Pue- 
blos summoned his people, pronounced a tirade against 
the Government school, advised the Indians to take their 
children out, and threatened them with ecclesiastica} 
penalties if they failed to comply. Mr. Lummis, aided 
by a Catholic lawyer, who had formerly been employed 
in the Albuquerque school, but who had been separated 
from the public service for cause, assisted in removing 
these pupils from the Government school. Some of those 
thus removed were taken to Santa Fé, and placed in a 
Catholic contract school, which is supported by Govern- 
ment funds, They were received into this school in vio- 
lation of the terms of the contract, and in as smissanacan 
of the explicit orders of the Indian Office. 

From our present information, we are disposed _to re- 
gard this assault upon the Government school at Albu- 
querque as a part of a general scheme to prejudice the 
Indians against the Government schools and to createa 
public opinion against them. 


- 
ae 


Editorial Votes. 


THE continued and extraordinary pressure of advertise- 
ments at this season, with the unusual demand upon our 
space in order to give full reports on the trials of Profess- 
ors Briggs and Smith, compels us to add twelve pages 
and a cover. We put on our first page poems by Richard 
Hovey, Bliss Carman and James Clarence Harvey, the 
three men whom William Sharp, in a late letter to the 
London Atheneum, mentioned as among the most promis- 
ing young poets in America; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps gives 








a charming little sketch of a street scene; Annu L. Dawes, 
an expert on the subject, describes certain Government 
Indian schools ; Richard Henry Stoddard tells of the early 
death of the Scotch poet, Robert Nicoll; William E. 
Meehan, a member of the Peary Relief Expedition, de- 
scribes the Eskimos of North and South Greenland ; the 
Rev. John Conway defends compuisory education from a 
Catholic standpoint; Dr. Kohut concludes his account of 
what contemporary Jewish writers have to say of the dis- 
covery of America; Arthur Reed Kimball discusses the 
social status of wives in Europe and America; Dr. George 
Thomas Dowling introduces a sumptuous volume of 
poetry ; Lucien Marcus Underwood gives a discriminating 
account of the attractions and disadvantages of Florida; 
and the Rev. W. E. C. Wright suggests some ideas that 
need revising about the Negro. In our Old and Young 
Department there are poems by Emily Huntington Miller 
and P. McArthur, and stories by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Charles W. Savage and Francis C. Williams. 


CoNGREss assembles this week for its last session, ending 
on March 4th. What it will do nobody cares to predict. Itis 
expected to take up the silver question,and it will probably 
repeal the Sherman Act of 1890, if it can put a free sil- 
ver law in its place: As a Presidential veto would make 
free silver impossible, it may not disturb the Sherman 
Act. As tothe Tariff the Democratic policy seems to be to 
push the various bills brought forward last session to make 
changes in the McKinley Tariff. They are hoping, it is 
said, for Republican support in favor of free wool, free 
coal, free lumber and the like. We trust they will not get 
it. Let the Democrats carry out the Democratic policy 
themselves. They will probably have the power to doso 
after the 4th of March. They are pledged to a thorough 
révision. The people have given them the power to carry 
it out. Letthem do so in their own way, so that the act 
and its consequences will be wholly theirs. We hope not 
asingle Republican will desert his party’s policy to help 
the Democrats out of their dilemma. No Republican be 
lieves that the Tariff is a “fraud” and a “robbery.” 
Democratsdo. Let them apply the remedy. The Presi- 
dent’s message was delayed a day, on account of the 
death of General Harrison’s father-in-law, Dr. Scott. As 
we go to press on Monday and the message is not to be 
transmitted until Tuesday we can give no summary of it 
in this issue. 


THE most sanguine member of the Prohibition Party, 
now the Fourth instead of the Third Party, will find little 
encouragement in the returns of the recent election to 
hope for the fature success of his party. In some States 
the party has made gains over the vote of 1888, but in no 
case are these gains large or significant. The largest in- 
crease in any 8 ate is 7,000 in New Yofk. In no other 
State is it as great-as 5,000. In nine States, there is an ab- 
solute falling off. In no State is the party vote anything 
more than a small fraction of the total vote. In this State, 
where it is largest—36,929—the total vote is upward of 
1,309,000. The Prohibitionists cast only one thirty-fourth 
of this vote; that is, in every 3,400 votes they polled 100, 
and in every 34,000, 1,000. This shows clearly enough that 
the Prohibition Party has no hold upon the political ele- 
ments. Itis not that the cause of temperance or Prohi- 
bition is discredited, but this political method of promot- 
ing it. As it isin New York, soit isin other States. The 
Populist Party, hardly a year old, comes into the field and 
carries several States in its first campaign, electing Gov- 
ernors, legislatures and Presidential electors. The Prohi- 

bition Party controls not a single State, chooses no; Presi- 
dential electors, has not even a respectable minority in any 
State Legislature, and, sofaras we are aware, has not so 
many as two members of Congress. And yetitis now an 


eld party. It has fought seriously three Presidential cam- 
It had a very popular 


paigns. 


Presidential can- 








‘didate four years ago ; it had one of equal excellence this 

year. Its leaders have worked hard and incessantly. They 
have tried to strengthen the party by securing pledges to 
what is known as the million voters’ agreement, by which 
men bound themselves to vote the Prohibition ticket when 
one million such promises had been secured. The result 
is, as we have said, discouraging. There is no possibility, 
apparently, of successin the future. The net result, so far, 
has been to strengthen the Democratic Party, and to over- 
throw, directly or indirectly, some excellent and practical 
temperance legislation. Parties are not manufactured ; 
they grow. The Prohibition Party is simply waiting to 
administer on the effects of the Republican Party. That 
is its only hope of success. But the Republican Party is 
obstinate. It won’t die; hence the Prohibition Party has 
a dreary prospect. “ 


WE are sorry that the young State of Wyoming has the 
prospect before it of a conflict over the cffice of Governor. 
We have had recent illustrations of the unsettling effects 
of such conflicts in the case of Connecticut and Nebraska. 
There are not two contestants for the office of Governor in 
Wyoming. There is no question that the people voted for 
the Populist-Democratic candidate, John E. Osborn. The 
certificates of the county clerks show that he has a majori- 
ty in the State of 1,700. The trouble arises in this way: 
The former Governor, having been elected United States 
Senator, resigned. The Constitution provides for no 
Lieutenant-Governor, therefore the Secretary of State has 
been acting Governor. The Governor-elect, altho hé has 
not been declared elected by a State Board of Canvassers, 
is of the opinion that he should take office immediately to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Governor 
Warren. He has, therefore, been sworn in and has 
captured a part of the executive depariment ; the acting 
Governor also holding possession, in part, in the same 
building The matter has, of course, been taken into the 
courts, and it is to be hoped that it will be speedily decided 
so that there shall be no usurpation of authority on one 
hand, avd no barring out of office of the lawfully elected 
Governor on the other. 


GENERAL MoRGAN has presented his last report of the 
Indian Bureau. He pronounces the system of Government 
schools in every way creditable. They are doing such ex- 
cellent work that every year hastens the time when there 
will be a new generation of English-speaking Indians pre- 
pared to become American citizens. The expense is large, 
bat it is money well expended. Itcosts less than the work 
done in the reform schools of the several States, and the 
work is not inferior. The operation of the Civil Service 
Rules have been thus far satisfactory,except that it is diffi- 
cult to secure competent persons who are willing to accept 
the positions offered by reason of the small salaries and 
numerous hardships. The great difficulty is that of com- 
pulsory attendance. Congress has re-enacted a law com- 
pelling attendance, but there is not sufficient force to carry 
it into execution, and the final outcome is doubtful. Gen- 
eral Morgan discovers a great change in public sentiment 
during the last few years on the subject of Indian educa- 
tion, especially in the West. An extraordinary degree of 
public interest and sympathy has been excited wherever 
schools have been established, Weare greatly pleased with 
one point to which the Commission calls attention, and 
that is that the rudimentary education supplied in these 
Government institutions ought often to be supplemented 
by an enlarged course of study. Some people think that 
the only thing to be done for a Negro or Indian is to fit 
them for the lower walks of life ; that manual training is 
all they need beyond the ability to read, write and cipher. 
The following words of General Morgan deserve careful 
attention : 

“One young man thoroughly educated is worth, in many re- 

spects, more to his people than a considerable number with only 
acommon-school training.” 
The Commissioner mentions especially the need of physi- 
cians and lawyers, and the same is true of preachers. And 
what is true of the Indian is pre-eminently true of the 
Negro. They need manual labor schools to train 
mechanics, but also colleges which will give as good 
training as can be had at Yale or Harvard, to supply them 
with their leaders. 


Way put so much blame on Secretary Alden or the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board? Have these 
men disobeyed instructions ? No. Have they assumed to 
disregard the plainly expressed ruies of the Board? No. 
Have they been unfaithful to their trust? No. Why, 
then, in the name of all that is just and fair and Christian, 
are these men denounced as they have been? They bave 
been wickedly denounced. Now let us see how the few 
epemies of the Board—say a dozen or twenty, or perhaps 
fifty—would appear in the business world. Suppose a man 
should walk into the Park Bank in this city and ask for 
a loan on “doubtful” security—what would the 
respected cashier say? “I can’t make the loan, 
sir. It is against the rules of the bank.” “But 
can’t you oblige me in this case? You know me 
and ought to be willing to trust me.’’ The cashier would 
be likely to say emphatically that he could not and would 
not disobey order's. In his extremity the borrower might 
say: “I will go to the President and see if I can’t persuade 
him todo what I want (disobey instructions). He is a 
liberal man, and I think he will this once take the ‘ liber- 
ty’ to do what you have refused to do.” ‘Go, if you 
will,” the cashier would say; “‘but let me tell you that 
the records of this bank show that its President voted for 
these restrictions.”” The borrower, a persistent man, not 
caring much for votes or rules or safe dealings, approach- 
ing the President, would say: ‘I want you in this 
‘unimportant’ matter to take -the ‘liberty’ to 
favor me.’ The President responds quickly: ‘ You 
have come to the wrong place for the ‘favor’ you ask. 
I shall not break a rule of this bank (a rule which I voted 
for) to please you or anybody.” The “‘borrower’’ might con- 





demn and denounce the President and the whole board of 
directors, but he would not make much headway in fight- 
ing them. In view of these principles, which govern most 
reliable business men, we think that Andover and Com- 
pany should let Dr. Alden and the Prudential Committee 
alone. What they really want is a disobedient secretary and 
a disobedient Prudential Committeé. The present officers 
are not of the kind to allow twenty-five churches to govern 
five th against rules and special instruction. 





THE action of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in declining 
to send its missionary collection to the American Board 
this year, except in so far as individual subscribers may | 
indicate a preference to have their contributions sent to 
the Board, has moved the Brooklyn Eagle to publish some 
statistics which we desire our readers to see: 

“ Here is a statement from the Year Book in regard to the 
principal churches of the denomination in this city. The net 
membership—that is, the total less absentees—is as follows : 
Church of the Pilgrims, Dr. Storrs..............-.ceseeeeeeeee 
Plymouth, Dr. Abbott...... etedebectacace pews tucnedes aepkguee 1,493 


Clinton Avenue, Dr. McLeod............cceecccceeseceeeeeeeee 955 
Central, Dr. Behrends..............ccccccesceresceseerececseece 1,625 
‘Tompkins Avenue, Dr. Meredith.............:ssseeeeeeeeeees 1,670 


“This is a statement of the contributions for the last five years 
to the American Board of what may be called the radical or lib 
eral or independent Plymouth Church and the four conservative 
societies, with the ascertained annual average : 





Ch. of Plym- Clinton Tomp- 

Pilgrims. outh. Ave. Central. kins Ave. 

RE er $5,201 $150 $3,722 $2,248 $1,060 

Ms vsiccnduiae 5,615 2,080 3,611 1,050 

ROPES et spates 7 4,927 662 3,254 3,242 1,180 

DN cabis shaven 4,987 600 2,550 8,405 1,726 

ere 6,760 500 3,554 3,907 2,494 

Total..... 5)27,490 5)1,912 5)15,110 5)16,413 5)7,510 
Annual avera- 
age contribu- 

WER. casdigdera $5,458 $382 40 $3,022 $3,282 60 $1,502 


* A further arithmetical process—dividing the annual contri- 
bution by the membership—will show the individual average 
contribution of radicals and conservatives to the missionary 


LS 8 bv evhens cn onan: dadenetarevedssetretestensgvesteay 3) 
SR MG vias aes ds Gvevewaisestibawesessoebetguaeteederson¥ 315 
IR iis 2 bcc ich Skee ae ceo thidvdve ses news hd mb dimes poten 2 32 
OIL, ON 4 65. 5 oss psiniees f4.90ednsann ucousbaewds ieeeewes 90 


From this it appears that Plymouth Church has,in the past 
five years, given the Board only about $382 a year, or at the 
rate of 25 cents a member. If some other society could com- 
mand more liberal contributicns from Plymouth’s 1,500 
members for the conversion of the heathen, it would be 
foolish and wrong to try to tie it to the American Board. 
‘*The Gospel of large love and large hope,” as it is called, 
ought to have large support. 


FIFTY women, inmates of the houses so suddenly closed 
by the police of Pittsburg, called on Mayor Gourley, and 
asked him what he could do forthem. His impromptu 
answer is worth reading : 


“ What can I do for you? I have much sympathy for many of 
you, more than you imagine. Many of you are not wholly 
responsible for the lives you lead. Circumstances have made 
many of you what you are. I wishI had the power to make it 
possible for each one of you to secure places in which to earn an 
honest living. Many of you are strangers here. Manyof you 
have come from other towns and cities. Perhaps some of you 
have been induced to come here_because of the toleration that 
has been granted by the Police Department to the occupation you 
prosecute. My duty is an official duty. 

* Yes, it is true that for thirty-two moaths of my term I have 
permitted you tp prosecute your calling. I knowit is an evil. 
You know itisasin. But I did not know how to remedy it. I 
would not have acted now had not the duty been forced upon me. 
The demand was made in such a way as to make escape impossi- 
ble. When ministers and men and women, wives and mothers, 
come to me and place their hands on the law which defines my 
duty, and ask me for an answer,I cannotsayno. I cannot escape 
the responsibility. 

“T have done what I conceived to beaduty. The Christian 
people of this city should now come forward and help you if there 
be those among you who wish to lead decent and honorable lives. 
Now is the hour when hands should be reached out to help. 

“In relation to Mr. Brown’s order to drive you unfortunate 
women out on the streets of this city on five hours’ notice, I can 
only say it was cruel, ruthless, inhuman and unjust. The inde- 
cent haste was,in my judgment, for a purpose. There was no 
necessity for such an unreasonable proceeding. The law requires 
no such action. The law justifivs no such harsh treatment. 
Many of you have fathers and mothers somewhere. Many of you 
have brothers and sisters somewhere with whom you might wish 
to communicate, and the promptings of humanity should have 
dictated a course which would enable you to write your friends 
and prepare to find a home somewhere. I want the law en- 
forced, and I propose to insist on its enforcement, and the people 
of this city, I feel sure, want the houses of prostitution sup- 
pressed. But I do not ask, and right-thinking people do not ask, 
that you should be drivea out like cattle upon the street in the 
darkness of night.” 


There was Christian feeling behind that speech. 


Why do so many Catholic young women marry Protes- 
tant husbands ? is the question which Prof, Maurice F. 
Egan answers in The Pittsburgh Catholic, and the reason 
evidently surprises the editor. It is because ‘‘ the Catholic 
young men are, as a rule, inferior to their sisters in culti- 
vation, and in those requirements which, in our country, 
tend to the betterment of social position.’’ A Catholic young 
woman “is asked why she does not marry a man of her own 
faith, and she answers: ‘I don’t know any,’ which means, 
of course, that in her special Catholic set she is not ac- 
quainted with a man who is her equal in attainments, 
manners or tastes.’’ The result is that she either goes un- 
married or marries a Protestant. She has been raised 
above her family’s social scale, while her brothers have 
not. Professor Egan, whose competence to give an opinion 
no Catholic will doubt, makes this an argument for giv- 
ing Catholic boys more training in culture as well as in 
business ; for it is not right, nor is it to be expected, he 
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says, that girls will marry their inferiors, ‘It is better,” 
he says, ‘“‘not to marry than to-be dragged down, or to lead 
a life of reluctant duty.” It is not a peculiarity of Cath- 
olic families that the young women are superior in culture 
tothe young men. We fear the chief reason why so many 
young women delay or neglect mariage is that they do not 
find young men who are their equals. 





Youne Yale students went on what is facetiously called 
a ‘‘lark”’ one night last week, and did a good deal of mis- 
chief in the course of a few hours : 


“ They broke into a dime museum and played havoc with the 

proprietor’s chattels, and tried unsuccessfully to effect an en- 
trance intoa fair, but were repulsed by a party of doorkeepers, 
who, armed with clubs and baseball bats, drove them back. One 
of the students received a wound on the neck by a blow from a 
shovel. A restaurant was next visited. Here the rowdies over- 
turned all the furniture and compelled a young woman to stand 
on a table and make a speech. The freshmen then repaired to 
the campus and indulged in a rush with the sophomores. The 
celebration concluded by the freshmen breaking a number of 
windows in the ‘Old Brick Row.’ ” 
Where were the police all this time.? When a wild Texan 
steer breaks loose in the streets every citizen makes it his 
business to help the police to stop his career. One would 
think that a lot of young ruffians would not be allowed in 
a well-governed city like New Haven to charge upon de- 
fenseless people, take possession of restaurants and 
destroy property. Weare glad to learn that a number of 
arrests have been made since and that the faculty will ex- 
pel some of the rowdies. Jail is the proper place for law- 
breakers, whether students or common ruffians. 


‘SOMETHING ought to be done about it,” says The Catho- 
lic Review. What it means is the multiplication of sa- 
loons. It adds: 


“The inherited instinct for indulgencein drinking is strong 
enough in many men without being still further incited by temp- 
tation at almost every street corner, to say nothing of the charac- 
ter of the finest avenues of our cities being often spoiled by the 
best spots being given over to this not exalted form of trade. But 
the real danger now is that as each saloon is a center of political 
influence, and as, under the new condition of things, these sa- 
loons are tending rapidly to become mere agencies of the great 
breweries and distilleries, the influence exerted by them is falling 
more and more under the se«ret direction of a few brewers and 
distillers. It isa new danger to our political system, and none 
the less serious because it is covered up from popular view under 
the appearance of individual proprietorship of these saloons.” 
“Something ought to be done aboutit.”” There is no doubt 
about that. But what? This: Let those who so think 
combine ; not to form a political party, but to support for 
the Legislature and local offices those who will amend the 
laws so as to make them more stringent and will enforce 
the Jaws so as to make them effective. There are enough 
opposed to the saloon business, even in the City of New 
York, to compel reform if they would only combine. If 
they would! but there is the difficulty, 


It is a no less distinguished man than the Rev. Charles 
Gore, head of the Pusey House, who in a late address in 
London, before the English Church Union, a society organ- 
ized to defend the liberty of Ritualism in the Anglican 
Church, indicates the trend away from political conserva- 
tism in that branch of the English Church, He says: 

““A young man, brought up under what would be called High 

Church influence, went to a great town parish, and after two 
years wrote to say that he was greatly perplexed and distressed 
in mind. He wrote in such a tone as seemed to imply something 
serious. I conjectured that this was some upsetting of his faith ; 
but it turned out it was only the upsetting of his Toryism. 
{Laughter.] That was a matter which I confess caused me much 
less regret. He.said: ‘You can have no conception when one 
lives for years. among the working classes, and is constantly 
hearing things from the point of view of the working classes, 
and comes to look at things in their way, how it changes the 
whole current of ideas on such subjects.’ {tis that kind of con- 
version that a great many of us want to be put through. We 
must look at things from their point of view.” 
Following him, Sir Walter Phillimore spoke, throwing 
ridicule upon good society, which regards its own vices as 
of little importance, but bears severely enough on the vices 
of the poorer classes, and whose members, as they become 
rich and respectable become ‘exceedingly Tory.’’ The 
High Church clergy, he thinks, less than any others have 
kept their hold on the working classes ; and in all popular 
matters the Nonconformists have led them. 





It is very difficult for us to believe that those prophets of 
evil are correct who tell us that the disclosures in reference 
to the Panama Canal may endanger the Republican form 
of government in France. It is true that a terrible scandal 
has been produced by the corruption that has been un- 
earthed. We can easily believe that the accusations are 
much in advance of the truth. Yet it seems to be beyond 
question—at any rate it is generally believed—that an im- 
mense amount of money has been spent in what is nothing 
less than bribes paid to high officers of the Government 
and to newspapers in the interests of the Panama Canal. 
The Ministry, as a result, has resigned, and it is still 
doubtful, after the failure of MM. Brisson and Perier, how 
soon a new Cabinet can be found to take office. All these 
revelations are a great disgrace before the public to the 
people whose national word is Glory. It seems to ba‘e 
been in France a period something like that in our own 
country which followed-the War and which produced 
Tweed and Fisk and Gould. It is a heroic medicine, but 
such exposures help the health of the body politic, when 
they do not kill. 


JusT when the German papers had got fairly at work de- 
nouncing the utterly corrupt Republic of France, and 
were looking down with Pharisaic pride upon their dis- 
graced neighbor, there came a sudden awakening to their 
own faults in the exposure made so surprisingly by Rector 
Ahlwardt, when he was on trial for slandering the Jewish 


utter astonishment of the court, which was very much 
prejudiced against him, Rector Ahlwardt produced origi- 
nal reports of half a dozen colonels in the army, showing 
that the guns provided, and which had passed inspection, 
had proved worthless, and that half of them had broken 
down in service. They could not have been accepted to 
the number of halfa million without some such corrup- 
tion within the army as he had so publicly and so loudly 
charged. This was not acase where irresponsible news- 
papers or politicians were concerned, but where army 
officers on their oaths were concerned, and a case which 
affected in the most vital way the safety of the State. 
What would be the result if a German army with defective 
guns, half of which weuld break down in action, were to 
meet a French army provided with its new rifles? It is 
enough to send a thrill of horror through the whole nation, 
from the Emperor down to the humblest recruit. It will 
be impossible now that the severest scrutiny shall not be 
exercised. There may be here, as there probably was in 
the French charges, some exaggeration, perhaps much, 
but neither Republic nor Empire can claim yet to be seated 
on a Jungfrau pinnacle of snowy purity from which it-can 
look down contemptuously on its fellows. 


....There is a very temperate and fair article in the 
Lutheran Standard on the parochial school question. It 
admits that in some cases such schools “‘ exist for the bene- 
fit of the foreign language and foreign characteristics gen- 
erally,’’ but insists that there is no body of Lutherans that 
would sanction such a thing. They have such schools in 
Europe ; they think they must have them here. It adds: 
“It isnot so much that these foreigners want the rising genera- 
tion to remain foreign as that they want them to be Christian 
men and women, that induces them to contend for these schools.” 
The conflict in Wisconsin and [llinois which ended re- 
cently so disastrously for the Republican Party and for a 
principle was, we believe, the result of a misunderstanding. 
The laws complained of were not directed against parochial 
schools. They only aimed to secure a certain amount of 
education in English for future citizens. That is not un- 
reasonable. If parochial schools could provide it, well and 
good. If not, the public schools were accessible. They were 
not unjust or unreasonable laws. 


....The new Premier of the Dominion of Canada, Sir 
Jobn Thompson, is finding serious difficulty in securing a 
Cabinet. Political and religious questions are involved. 
Altho a Catholic, it is understood that he will not interfere 
with the decision of the English Privy Council abolishing 
State aid to religious schools in Manitoba. The movement 
in favor of annexation is showing wonderful vigor. Two 
or three French papers have joined the ranks of the Politi- 
cal Unionists, and declare that annexation would be a 
godsend to the Province of Quebec. A monster meeting 
was held a week ago in the largest public room in the city 
of Montreal to discuss annexation, under the auspices of 
the Liberal and Conservative Club, and the vote taken 
showed 1,000 votes in favor of annexation, and 2,000 for 
other plans. A thousand voters assembled last week in 
Stimpson, Ont., and after discussion, a vote resulted as 
follows: Annexation, 418 ; Independents, 92; remaining as 
at present, 21. 


....T'wo of the candidates for Assembly for one of the 
counties of Kansas received a tie vote. It seems that the 
State law in such cases provides for the selection of one 
of the two by lot. Consequently the proper officers, last 
week, cast lots, and the result was the choice of the Repub- 
lican candidate. This hasa very important effect on the 
politics of the State, inasmuch as it gives the control of the 
House to the Republicans. It is said that having control 
of the Lower House, the Republicans will unseat several 
Populist-Democratic candidates. We hope that they will 
be frustrated in this design unless there are the strongest 
and best reasons for-such a course. The unseating of 
members of the opposition simply to give the majority a 
larger working force, is a species of rank political dishon- 
esty. The party that resorts to it, let it be the Republican 
or the Democratic, ought to be severely reprimanded by 
the people. Unfortunately such cases cannot be reached 
by the courts. 


.... The way a principle, and a bad one at that, can be run 
into the ground is illustrated by the London Guardian, a 
paper which is growing to be a more and more conserva- 
tive representative of the Anglican Church. The Anglican 
bishop and archdeacon in Tokio bave asked for a competent 
churchwoman to take a position as teacher in a ladies’ in- 
stitute, in which no religious instruction is allowed by the 
trustees, among whom are the bishop and the archdeacon 
with a number of Japanese gentlemen. With great good 
sense these Church dignitaries on the ground urge that 
she could have a valuable indirect influence for Christian- 
ity, and a direct influence out of school hours. But The 
Guardian declares it all wrong and that it contradicts the 
principle of Church schools, for which it is fighting in 
England. The Guardian would rather have those Japa- 
nese girls taught by Buddhists than afford a precedent 
that might be used by the friends of unsectarian public 
schools in England. 

....We have received a letter from the Rev. S. 6. 
McDaniel calling attention to an error in an editorial, in 
our issue of October 20th, 1892, entitled ‘* Mr. McDaniel’s 
Letter.” We there said : 

“The Rev. S.C. McDaniel is a missionary superintendent in 


of this country in Georgia and Alabama, or rather that part of it 
which has to do with bringing over the Congregational Metho- 
dists of those States into the Congregational fold.” 


This statement Mr. McDaniel contradicts. 





firm which has made rifles for the German Army. To the 





charge of the missionary work of the Congregational churches 


It was true up 


‘to .Deeémber, 1891, when Mr. McDaniel was made superin- 
tendejit: fur the State of Georgia. Before that he was gen- 
eral missionary for both Northern Georgia and Northern 

' Alabama. It isan error of no concernin the matter we had 
in hand, Mr. McDaniel offers no other specific correc- 
tion. 


-.-.We have discovered one argument against the re- 
reformed spelling, which applies, luckily, to but a single 
word, but one which it puzzles us to answer. The French . 
weight, gramme is now being spelled by us gram, in accord- 
ance with the principles of phonetic reform. But in a pre- 
scription it looks very much like grain, and the omission 
of the dot over the letter 4 in grain has caused it to be read 
gram, and has, so it is said, brought about a number of 
deaths, Of course the accident could not have happened 
unless both the decimal system and the old apothecaries’ 
weights were in use at the same time. But while the deci- 
mal system is replacing the other bungling style, it is 
desirable that the spelling reform should not commit mur- 
der. 


..--The metropolitan pulpit has not been silent about 
the career of Jay Gould. One of the most outspoken utter- 
ances comes from Dr.Ferd.C. [glehart, of the Park Church, 
Methodist Episcopal. We quote a single paragraph ; 
“Gould, with his seventy millions, was one of the colossal fail- 
uresof ourtime. He wasa purely selfish man. His greed con- 
sumed his charity. He waslike death and Hell—gathering in all, 
giving back nothing. To build up an immense fortune for one’s 
self by fraud is a disgrace to the age, a mockery to virtue, a 
menace to public welfare. The love of money was the root of all 
evilin him. The motive that softens the footsteps of the burglar, 
that nerves the arm of the highwayman, was the same that 
prompted Gould to break his neighbor up to build himseif up.” 


....The Catholic Herald and The Sunday Democrat 
of this city seem to be one and the same paper. They 
are both edited by Dr. Michael Walsh, and they have the 
same editorials. This paper, which under the name of The 
Sunday Democrat has been called the Archbishop’s organ, 
publishes under both its titles the same long editorial 
attacking our report of the meeting of the Archbishops 
last month The following sentence from the first para- 
graph fills us with alarm: 


‘* We know the writer of the report in THE INDEPENDENT, and 
we know him to be a perverter of facts. 


Indeed ? 


....F roma Northern standpoint that is a queer bill which 
itis said is likely to pass the Alabama Legislature to bribe 
citizens not to vote. It provides that if any man’s State and 
couoty taxes as assessed, amount to less than five dollars, 
they shall be entirely remitted if it be shown that he failed 
to vote in the August and November elections of the 
previous year. Hereabouts we try to persuade negligent 
citizens to vote ; there the object is to persuade them not 
to vote—if they are poor. 


.... The South Carolina Board of Canvassers have given 
to Mr. Murray, the’ full-blooded Negro Republican candi- 
date for Congress in the seventh district, the seat over his 
white Democratic competitor. We are glad to see this real 
act of justice done, altho it is said that the Straight out 
Democrats will contest the seat in Congress. Whether or 
not there were mixed motives which governed the Return- 
ing Board, it is some satisfaction to see substantial justice 
done. 


.... While we are waiting to learn what magnificent be- 
quest Jay Gould may have made to charity, we will stop to 
notice that Mrs. Abram A. Anderson, of this city, has just 
given during her lifetime $350,000 to Roosevelt Hospital 
for the erection of a medical pavilion, where clinics will be 
open to the students of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, It isa noble gift, made in memory of Mrs. Ander- 
son’s father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank. 


....A man died the other day and left property worth 
$10,000,000. Of this he had willed that $40,000 should go te 
charity, a provision that is likely to prove null and void. 
He did not amass it, he made no good use of it while he 
lived, and now that he is gone it will be divided among a 
score or more Of distant relatives. He simply wasted his 
opportunities. He might have left a name behind him ; 
but the memory of him will hardly outlive a month. 


....1t has been said that when the races are reversed in 
sex a white man is never punished in the South for the 
crime of which Negroes who are lynched are generally re- 
ported to have been guilty. And yet there must be some 
progress in justice, for two white men have lately been 
found guilty, in Maryland, of simple assault in such a case 
and sentenced for two years each to the House of Correc- 
tion. 


.... The breaking of the main shaft of the ‘‘ Spree,” one 
of the finest North German Lloyd Steamships, endangerea 
the lives of seven hundred and fifty people, of whom the 
best known were Gen. O. O. Howard and the evangelist, 
Mr. Moody, The vessel wasin the most imminent peril, 
and the passengers will believe—for they were there—that 
their rescue was in answer to prayer, under the lead of 
Mr. Moody and General Howard; and we see no reason to 
doubt it. 


....The American Board of Boston—let it be distinctly 
understood—is not a ‘‘ Maverick Bank” concern. That 
bank recently “‘ busted ” in its reckless and wicked course, 
because of its defiance of all business principles in its 
shameful “ liberty” in acting against the known wishes 
of its whole “ constituency ” of stockholders. 


....-There is an extraordinary exodus of Negroes from 
Tennessee, and to a less extent from other portions of the 
South. They are not satisfied with the way they are 
treated and they go West and North. The Georgia Negroes 
are sending a protest to the Legislature against their 
treatment. 


.... The White House is again a house of mourning. Dr. 
Scott has closely followed his daughter, the President’s 
wife, to the other side. He was well stricken in years, 
and passed to his reward leaving a long, pure and use- 
ful record behind him, 
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THE TRIAL OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 





HAVING listened to the amended charges and specifica- 
tions of the Prosecuting Committee, as delivered to Dr. 
Briggs by the Moderator on November 9th, the Preshytery 
of New York, on Monday, November 28th, convened as a 
court and listened to Dr. Briggs’s response. Tbe substance 
of this paper,which is technically called preliminary objec- 
tions, was published in THE INDEPENDENT last week. Dr. 
Briggs’s objection to the charges were these : (1) They were 
finally disposed of when the case against him was dismissed 
on November 4th, 1891 ; (2) the proceedings in the Presbytery 
since that time have not been in order or regular; (3) the 
amended charges do not comply with the law respecting 
amendments, and violate the express directions of the last 
General Assembly ; (4) the proofs from Scripture, Confes- 
sion and Catechisms are irrelevant ; (5) evidence is offered 
by the wholesale. Especial objections were made to the 
two charges—IV and VII—on the ground that they were 
new, and not in the interests of justice. 

Dr. J. J. Lampe, of the Prosecuting Committee, replied 
to Dr. Briggs in part as follows : 


“ Dr. Briggs has made some severe reflections on the personnel 
of the Prosecuting Committee for which we do not care, but 
he has aot demonstrated the invalidity of the amended charges 
and specifications. 

“ At the point which we have now reached in this judicial case 
there are two questions to be considered by this court, and only 
two, namely: (1) Are the charges and specifications as amended 
by the Prosecuting Committee now sufficient in form and legal 
effect ? and (2) Has the general natare of the original charges and 
specifications been adhered to in the amended form? That these 
shoald both be answered in the affirmative will be evident, I 
think, from the following considerations : 

“1. The amended charges and specifications are in strict con- 
formity to the requirements of the Book of Discipline. Dr. 
Briggs insisted on their insufficiency as to form and legal effect 
unless they were drawn in that form. When he presented his 
objections to the sufficiency to the form and legal effect of the 
original charges and specifications last year, the Prosecuting 
Committee recognized the fact that some of the objections, tho 
purely technical, were well taken, but felt that the only offer of 
amendment to be made by them, until after the Presbytery had 
determined upon the validity of the objections, could be in form 
of suggestion respecting a method of amendment. 

“Buta more deliberate examination of the Book of Discipline 
showed that the committee may ask the Presbytery to determine 
formally and without discussion of the merits of the case, wheth- 
er or not the objections are valid, in order that amendments af- 
fecting the form and legal effect may be made if considered 
necessary. 

“ Accordingly at the last session of this court permission was 
asked to present the charges and specifications in amended form, 
which request was granted, with the concurrence of the defense, 
after the necessary pro forma vote, in favor of sustaining Dr. 
Briggs’s objections to the form and legal effect of the charges and 
specifications previously presented had been passed. 

“When the question of amendment was considered, there ap- 
peared to be need only of a few petty chaages in form, such as 
the transference of a single paragraph from the first charge to 
each specification and the subdivision of the second charge, since 
the objection that the specifications were not relevant to the 
charge wasa matter to be decided after the questions involved in 
the charges and specifications had been argued. 

“Bat mature consideration led to the conclusion that, being 
not a personal but an official prosecutor, the committee isin 
duty bound to do everything it can to hasten the trial, to avoid 
technical issues, to cast aside all questions of personal preference, 
and, therefore, to concede all changes possigJe which would not 
involve a change in the general nature of the charges and specifi- 
cations. For those reasons the committee determined to recast 
the whole series so as to avoid all the objections of Dr. Briggs, 
which, as he stated at the time, and as he has stated more than 
once since, were offered in all sincerity, only in the interest of 
orderly procedure and in no wise with intent to secure delay. In 
this work of recasting the old charges and specifications the com- 
mittee has followed strictly the directions of Sections 15 and 16 of 
the Book of Discipline, in regard to the form of charges and 
specifications ; and we therefore state with the utmost confidence 
in your concurring judgment that in their amended form they 
are entirely correct and sufficient. This will beceme still more 
apparent in the consideration of the other question which you 
have to decide at this stage of the proceedings. 

“I willendeavor to make it clear that the general nature has 
not been departed from. In the attempt to amend the question 
necessarily arose in the committee : What are we to understand 
by the term ‘ General Nature’ of the charges and specifications, 
as used in the 22d Sectionof the Book of Discipline? That must 
be the sense also in which it is used in the mandate of the Gene- 
ral Assembly to the Presbytery in this case. On the answer to 
this question would depend the committee’s right to accept the 
objections of Dr. Briggs as suggestions, and so to recast the docu- 
ment as tc relieve him from the burden of further objecting in 
the interest of orderly procedure. 

“ The language of Section 22 of the Book of Discipline, which is 
* Permit, in the furtherance of justice, amendments to the speci- 
fications or charges not changing the general nature of the same,’ 
can signify only that the term ‘general nature’ has reference 
to the inherent nature, to the general intent and signification of 
the charges and specifications, and not in any wise to their 
sufficiency in form and legal effect. That this is the correct in- 
terpretation of the term must be evident from the fact that the 
Book in this same section authorizes the judicatory to allow 
amendmentsafter objections to the sufficiency in form and legal 
effect have been sustained as valid. 

“ This is clearly the only construction to be put upon the lan- 
guage of the Book; and, on the basis of it the committee might 
have exercised a wider liberty than it has actually taken. For 
evidently, the term ‘general nature’ has been put in the Book 
advisedly as against particular or specific nature, in order that a 
prosecutor called upon to amend specifications or charges might 
not be unduly restricted in that work. And, since the general 
nature of the indictment against Dr. Briggs is that of advancing 
heretical opinions, it might be justly claimed, as some do, that 
any amendments within that general scope would be in accord 
with therule. But since that might give rise to protracted con- 
troversy, the committee did not desire to avail itself of any such 

liberty. The amended charges and specifications contain pre- 

cisely the same matter which was presented in the original ones, 
nothing moie and nothingless. It is all there: Source of hisau- 


thority, inspiration, genuineness, prophecy and redemption. 
The only difference is in their form asaltered to meet the objec- 
tions of Dr. Briggs and the requirements of the Book. 

“The committee, recognizing the earnest desire of all to have 
the matter brought to a final issue as speedily as is consistent 
with the proper consideration of the matters involved, proceeded 
simply to recast the old charges and specifications in such a way as 
formally to harmonize with the Book and meet Dr. Briggs’s ob- 
jections, important and unimportant alike. The charge of fic- 
kleness is entirely uncalled for. 

“In this recasting, the old specifications are in large part de- 
nominated charges, receiving thereby their proper name; for 
they assert that certain teachings or declarations are contrary 
to the Word of God and the Standards of the Church. They also 
give the quotations and thus allege an offense in the sense of the 
3d and 4th sections of the Book of Discipline. In the amended 
copy they are named charges and specifications. In some in- 
stances, where the original specifications covered the same 
ground, they have been combined |for the sake of conciseness. 
The particular doctrine alleged to be attacked or opposed is 
given specifically in the charge instead of broadly, as before in 
terms of Scripture and the Standards; and wherever possible, 
the paraphrases have been omitted, and the actual language of 
the accused has been substituted therefor. 

“It is not always possible to useexactly the language of the au- 
thor in preparing the charge, and a summary statement must, 
therefore, be given. Thismay appear to be inferential in form ; 
but the court must determine after trial, whether any other in- 
terpretation can be put on the language quoted. This question 

cannot be settled as a matter of preliminary objection, At the 
same time it is fully conceded that it is but just and honest to 
use the author’s own words when the statement is brief enough 
to admit of a separation from its context without doing violence 
to the meaning.” 


Dr. Lampe nextafter taking up a comparison of the 
original and amended charges, said : 


“It is seen, therefore, that the amended charges and specifica- 
tions are correct and sufficient in form and legal effect, accord- 
ing to Sections 16 and 18 of the Book of Discipline, in that each 
charge sets forth the alleged offense, and but one offense, and 
the specifications set forth the facts relied upon to sustain the 
charges, and declare also the time, place and circumstances. The 
specifications are relevant for the reason that they conform to 
the requirements of the Book of Discipline in setting forth the 
facts relied upon to sustain. 

“ The omissions, additions and changes made in the quotations 
from the Inaugural Address, the Standards and the Bible, have 
been made in the interest of conciseness, brevity and clearness. 
The same may be said of the italicizing of those paragraphs of 
the quotations from the Confession to which your attention is 
particularly directed. None of these things affect the general 
pature in any way. 

“It is not material where the texts and citations from the Bible 
and Confession are placed. The Book does not say where, and 
the Assembly merely said that there should be reference to the 
Scripture and Standards. The Scripture, Confession and the 
Inaugural, so far as they refer to the case, have been put in evi- 
dence ; and that is entirely just, for we believe in the Analogy of 
Faith. Professors in theological seminaries ought to know what 
Scripture teaches on any particular doctrine. We are ready to 
putall the omitted texts back again if the defense desires it. 

** The Craighead case has been referred to, and as its influence 
is sought in this case it may be well to make a concise statement 
of it here. There are some points in that decision to which I 
think Dr. Briggs would seriously object. The Synod of Kentucky 
had virtually on the recommendation of the Presbytery of Penn- 
sylvania, suspended Mr. Craighead from the ministry. 

“The Assembly thought the Synod had been in too much haste, 
but said that the Synod might have proceeded instantly to con- 
demn the error of Mr. Craighead’s book, as the Assembly did in 
the case of the * Gospel Plan’ of W. C, Davis. The Assembly ex- 
pressed the opinion that in statements which may fairly be in- 
terpreted so as to involve no heretical doctrines the more favora- 
ble construction should be allowed ; to this we agree if the more 
favorable construction is not contrary to the evidence. Then 
most of the charges against Mr. Craighead were trivial—simple 
charges in the air. One charge was that he had perverted ‘the 
sentiments of the preachers and writers in our connection’; and 
in another, with false coloring of facts sustained by no quota- 
tions from his book, no reference either to the Bible or the Con- 
fession and without a record of the oral testimony given. It was 
with such charges before them that the Assembly very properly 
said that a man ought not to be condemned by inferences from 
his statements. 

“This must have been their meaning, for they afterward said : 
*But while the General Assembly are of the opinion that the 
charges against Mr. Craighead are not clearly and fully supported 
by the references, they find it to be their duty to say that the im- 
pressions which they have received from hearing extracts from 
this discourse are very unfavorable, and they do believe that Mr. 
Craighead, by preaching and printing this sermon did subject 
himself justly to censure.’ And, perhaps, as bearing on the pres- 
ent case, they said: ‘ But they cannot approve the conduct of Mr. 
Craighead when before the Synod. He indeed manifested a lofty 

P and independent spirit that would not becontrolled by authority, 
and there was not exhibited a due respect for the Synod as an 
acknowledged judicatory of the Church of Christ. His conduct 
was not respectful and conciliatory, which certainly wasa return 
that their tenderness to him called for,dut it was that of a bold 
and confident controvertist who sets his opponents at defiance. 
The publication of this sermon and defense of Mr. Craighead 
after he had so earnestly been entreated by the Synod not to 
offend against the doctrine of the Confession, and the feelings of 
his Christian brethren was even more reprehensible, as far as 
evidence before us, than the first preaching of it.” 


Dr. Lampe closed with these wofds : 


“It must be remembered, in his response of one year ago, Pro- 
fessor Briggs filed objections to the sufficiency in form and legal 
effect of the charges and specifications as they then stood. Those 
objections had reference, therefore, only to the question whether 
or not the proceedings are in order; they were preliminary ob- 
jections, and were not vital. Being recognized by him as of that 
class at that time, it is teo late for him now to assert that any 
changes made to meet those objectiuns are such as to change the 
general nature. Dr. Briggs has appealed to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of our Church, which is not found in the record. 
There is, however, a decision of that court in reference to this 
judicial case which demands our careful attention now. It says: 


since it had these charges and specifications under consideration, 
must have held the charges sufficient in their general nature or 
intent to put the accused on the defense; and the right and 
proper thing to do now is to follow the directions of that court, 
and with the least possible delay join the issue and try the case. 
This is, no doubt, unpleasant business to us all, but it is the 
orderly way for Presbyterians to settle such difficulties, and it 
becomes us as members of this court of the Church of Jesus 
Christ to conduct the trial in good spirit, patiently, and with that 
candor and thoroughness which shall commend the judgment 
which we may record to the confidence of our Church at large.” 


Dr. George Alexander, of the University Place Church, 
moved that the Presbytery, in consideration of objections 
offered by Dr. Briggs, require the committee to amend the 
charges and specifications by striking out Charges IV and 
VII 


Dr. J. Ford Sutton said in answer to Dr. Alexander: 


“TI think all those who have the original indictment before 
them, together with Dr. Briggs’s objections, will see very clearly, 
or have seen very clearly, that the charges and specifications 
objected to are fully contained in the old charges, as has been 
very clearly, I think, set before us; and now, sir, I think, joining 
with my brother yonder in the desire for a speedy procedure, the 
thing to be done now is to decide that the objections which have 
just been filed by the defendant as to the legal form and effect of 
the new specifications and charges are not well taken. We un- 
derstand perfectly well—every member of this court understands 
—that there is nothing in this new indictment which is noi 
covered entirely by the old indictment. And as to the defend- 
ant’s disclaimer in this matter urging that his veracity is called 
in question, the matter stands upon his own book. He has never 
condemned his book. He has never retracted one sentence of 
that book. It still stands. And yet our brother says: ‘I did not 
mean itso; I did not mean to teach so and so.’ But there it 
stands in the book, and it is going ofi its mission throughout the 
world. It has been published broadcast, and has been spread 
forth on the wings of the press. It is going all over the world. It 
has not been retracted by our brother, altho he disavows that 
the meaning put upon it is his meaning or understanding. Now, 
it seems to me, that that is not a valid objectioi in this court. 
The thing to be done now is to proceed to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this and see whether the brother's disclaimer will stand 
s° long as he does not recall and condemn what he has said in 
his book.” 

Dr. Van Dyke: Mr. Moderator, I make a point of order that a 
substitute, altho it may totally reverse an original motion, must 
pertain necessarily to the same subject, and that Dr. Sutton’s 
motion (with which I should agree in part) does not pertain to 
the subject of Dr. Alexander's motion. The subject of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s motion is that the committee amend these charges and 
specifications by striking out Charges [V and V{I—not on the 
ground that they are insufficient in form and legal effect, but on 
the grouad that they are new charges, and that itis not in the in- 
terest of justice in the furtherance of this trial to permit them to 
remain. I therefore make the point of order that Dr. Sutton’s sub- 
stitute is not in order. I am sure it will confuse the Presbytery if 
wegetit before usin thisform. The most important question is 
whether weare willing to sustain these objections to Charges 1V 
and VI1 on the grounds which have been very clearly and simply. 
and, it seems to me, very conclusively stated before us to-day. 
We have a large contract on our hands. Let us not enlarge it 
beyond all bounds of human possibility by bringing in new 
charges to be tried here at this date. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that there is an essential difference between the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Holy Scriptures and the doctrine that 
God is true, omniscient and unchangeable, Any man who can- 
not see that had better go back to the theological seminary. 


After some remarks from members of the Presbytery, 
Colonel McCook, a member of the Prosecution, said : 


“ The Prosecuting Committee have succeeded far beyond their 
expectation when we have the satisfaction of hearing Dr. Briggs 
say that he makes no objection td six charges as we present them. 
We have beard with satisfaction and interest what he has said 
with reference to Charges IV and VII. As we have spent so much 
time in trying to meet his objections, and thus save the time of 
this Presbytery in the trial, it would be a matter of great delight 
and satisfaction to the Prosecuting Committee if upon studying 
what Dr. Briggs has said we might be able to accede to his views, 
or say something which would enable him to accept the fourth and 
seventh charges, or rather to proceed to trial upon them. I, there- 
fore, suggest, as the time for adjournment has arrived, that the 
committee be given to-night to examine and read what Dr. Briggs 
has said with reference to Charges IV and VII, and, if we can, in 
a most careful and conscientious desire to save the time of this 
body and to conserve the truth, remove those charges, why we 
will be very glad to doso. I make this suggestion simply to save 
the time of this body—of course, not making any commitment 
that we will consent, but we willagain subject ourselves to the 
determination of the body to-morrow. We cannot argue it more 
fully. It gives the committee only to-night to consider what Dr. 
Briggs has said; and we most earnestly hope that it may bring us 
to a wise and proper conclusion.” 


The proposition of Colonel McCook was accepted, and 


after a prayer by Dr, F. F. Ellinwood a recess was taken 
until Tuesday afternoon. 


TUESDAY—NOVEMBER 29TH. 


The Presbytery was honored to-day with the presence of 
the Moderator of the General Assembly, the Rev. Dr. W. 
C. Young, the President of Centre College. Dr. Bliss 
asked that as a matter of respectful greeting the members 
of the Presbytery should rise and receive Dr. Young, who 
was asked to open the proceedings with prayer. When the 
resolution offered by Dr. Alexander came up for discussion 
the following debate occurred : 


Dr. Booth: As preliminary before the committee are ieiee, I 
rise to a question of order. I hope Colonel McCook will not con- 
ceive that in raising the question of order (which is in my mind 
fundamental) Iam in any way evincing a desire that he should 
not be heard. The question of order concerns the orderly char- 
acter of this motion at this time, under the rule of our Book, No. 
22, p. 466. Ishall read the rule and then cite the facts which to 
my mind make it important that the Moderator should rule apon 
the question of order on this motion of Dr. Alexander's at this 
time. 








“In sending down this order, the Supreme Court of ourChurch, 
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ence of this judicatory in relation to this particular occasion ; 
and that objection is fundamental. It would be entirely without 
' precedent and without order to consider the action or the duty 
of the body in respect to specific charges when the fundamental 
objection is that the charges themselves are not properly in any 
way before the judicatory; and when, in the second place, the 
order and regularity of the proceedings in the Presbytery are 
objected to. Therefore, in the interest of this committee, I raise 
this point of order and ask that the Presbytery take cognizance 
of his own protest or objection, which ought to be determined 
before. we advance one step further. I read his own 
words at the conclusion of the second specification, “I have 
only this further word, that if the Presbytery decide against me— 
that is, in my protest or objection to the order and regularity of 
proceedings, and to the suggestion that the charges have been 
already finally disposed of—I shall then proceed under protest.” 

Now, sir, we are estopped, in my judgment, with all modesty 
from further proceeding until we have considered that very clear 
and strong presentation of this defendant in regard to our juris- 
diction. Therefore, having in mind that phrase 22, of the Book 
of Discipline, in respect to this subject, I ask for the decision of 
the Moderator whether any discussion on this subject is in order 
at this time. 

Dr. George Alexander: Is this a question of order or a constitu- 
tional question ? 

Dr. Booth : It is a question of order. 

The Moderator : It is a question of order. Allow me to suggest 
this—whether, if Dr. Alexander withholds his point until we 
reach that by taking up these objections in their order, that 
would not meet Dr. Booth’s views, and that we take them up seri- 
atim and then come to this in regular order. 

Dr. Alexander: I would like to say simply that this resolution 
is designed to meet one of the preliminary objections, and it 
seems to me to have the right of way. I am not prepared to with- 
draw it in order to give any other objection precedence to it. 

Dr. Van Dyke: This is neither a constitutional question nor a 
question of order. It is simply a question of preference for this 
Presbytery. The Book says: 


“The judicatory upon the filing of such objections shall, or on 
its own motion may, determine all such preliminary objections.” 

After some fencing Colonel McCook received the floor 
and said : 


“In filing objections to the sufficiency of the amended charges 
and specifications, in form or in legal effect, Professor Briggs, 
while not waiving any of his rights in the premises, expressed his 
willingness to go to trial upon the amended charges submitted by 
the Committee of Prosecution, with the exception of Charges 1V 
and VII. The committee asked to take the time between the 
sessions of the judicatory to carefully examine what Professor 
Briggs had said with reference to Charges IV and VIII, so that 
if the committee, with the most careful and conscientious desir: 
to save the time of the Presbytery and to conserve the truth, and 
while not making any commitment so to do, would be glad to 
remove the charges objected to, if in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure and justice to the truth it could be done. 

“ It is important at this stage of the proceedings, when the fudi- 
catory is considering preliminary objections only, that we should 
have a clear view as to the object of the orderly presentation, 
under the terms of the Book of Discipline of charges and specifi- 
cations. It cannot be claimed by any one, that charges and 
specifications, which, under the provisions of Section 15 and 16 
of the Book of Discipline, ought to be as brief and concise as pos- 
sible, should upon their face or mere statement, furnish ground 
for the conviction of the accused. 

“ The intention of the Book, clearly is that such charges and 
specifications should be sufficient to put the accused on his de- 
fense. Under these circumstances the duty of the Committee of 
Prosecution has been fully performed, when by the submission of 
charges and specifications drawn in strict compliance with the 
provisions of the Book of Discipline they have presented grounds 
for a case, indicating an offense, sufficient to put the accused 
upon his defense. 

“ At this stage of the proceedings the judicatory can with pro- 
priety give consideration to two points only : 

“ First. Are the charges and specifications in the form re- 
quired by this Book? To this but one answer can be given, they 
have been drawn and are now presented in strict compliance 
as to form, with the provisions of the book. 

“Second. As to the legal effect of the charges and specifica- 
tions. This, asa preliminary question, does not call for the Com- 
mittee of Prosecution to present such charges, which, by their 
mere statement, apart from the proof and the arguments, which 
they propose to submit, would secure a conviction. 

“ The words ‘legal effect’ at this stage of the proceedings can 
only mean, that if the charges and specifications, as submitted in 
due form, make out a prima-facie case, which can probably be 
sustained by the proofs and arguments as showing that the 
accused 1s chargeable with an offense, that is all that the Book 
requires. In other words, a prima-facie case must be made out 
against the accused in due form, and the charges and specifica- 
tions must be such, if sustained, to show that the accused has been 
guilty of an offense within the meaning of Sections 3 and 4 of 
the Book of Discipline. The sustaining of the charges as to form 
and legal effect, of course, does not in any way commit the 
judicatory or make the accused subject to discipline, as this can 
only follow after full trial upon the merits. 

“In the objections filed yesterday to the seventh charge, Pro- 
fessor Briggs says: ‘The Prosecution impute this doctrine to me 
notwithstanding the disclai of such teachi which has been 
submitted to the Presbytery on two different occasions.’ 

“ Under Charge VII, the Committee of Prosecution charges and 
offers to prove that Professor Briggs has taught ‘that the proc- 
esses of redemption extend to the world to come, in the case of 
many who die in sin.” 

“This is a question of fact, upon which the committee at the 
proper time, wish to be heard, and the charge is one which the 
committee proposes to support with proper evidence. If Profess- 
or Briggs now disclaims this doctrine it will be perfectly possible 
for him to bring forward evidence, at the proper time in his 
defense, and the proper time is when the case is heard on the 
merits *— 

Dr. Alexander (interposing) : I do not like to interrupt Colonel 
McCook, but it seems to me that he is doing something very much 
more than that for which I yielded the floor to him. What I 
yielded to him for was to ascertain what the conclusion of the 
committee had been in this case ; and now he seems to be making 
an elaborate argument against the objection offered by Dr. 
Briggs. 

Mr. McCook: Iam trying to state the conclusion of the com- 
mittee in a clear,and asI hope,a satistactory way, and in as 
brief a way as possible. The two charges referred to were seri- 
ously objected to by Dr. Briggs, and upon grounds somewhat out 
of the record—to which, of course, we do not object; but we felt 
it would justify the committee in stating to the Presbytery the 
reasons why they reached their conclusion, which I do not hesi- 
tate to state in advance is that they are not at liberty in the inter- 

est of truth to withdraw the charges: but I do think that it is 
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only fair and right that we should have the privilege of stating 
the reasons why we have declined, after giving it full and careful 
consideration. 

Dr. Alexander: That being the understanding of the commit- 
tee I do not wish to further interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. McCook (continuing): His preliminary objections against 
the seventh charge are irrelevant for the following reasons: 

1. The answer “ yes,” which was made by Professor Briggs to 
the question submitted by the Directors of Union Seminary : **Do 
you believe that the issues of this life are final, and that a man 
who dies impenitent will have no further opportunity for salva- 
tion ?” was made by Professor Briggs prior to the publication of 
documentary evidence as to his teaching, which the prosecution 
propceses to bring forward. 

Since these questions were put by the Seminary Directors and 
answered by Professor Briggs, the statement in the Inaugural 
Address upon which Charge VII is based has been republished 
with an Appendix. Any disclaimer of the doctrine asserted in 
Charge VII is irrelevant at this stage of the trial unless Professor 
Briggs is prepared to retract or withdraw the statements which 
the Committee of Prosecution will offer in evidence in support of 
the charge. 

2. The dilemma presented by Professor Briggs is invalid, the 
disjunction is incomplete. . 

Without calling in question his veracity on the one hand, or 
presenting proof, that their interpretation of his doctrine is true, 
the committee has a perfect right to show, in the trial of the case 
on its merits, that subsequent to the answer given to the ques- 
tions of the Seminary Directors, the doctrine stated in Charge 
VII has been taught, and reaffirmed, and is now held by Professor 
Briggs. unless the specified words in the Inaugural, upon which 
Charge VII is based, are openly retracted or withdrawn. The 
charge is based upon Professor Briggs’s own words, and they 
must stand as true until they have been withdrawn, or until this 
judicatory determines that their evident meaning does not import 
the doctrinal unsoundness charged. His having taught the doc- 
trine, we propose to prove, whether he now holds it or not is for 
him to demonstrate on the trial of the case on the merits. It is 
for the judicatory to determine whether the charge has been or 
has not been sustained, and the committee is prepared to show 
that it can be sustained. 

The dilemma stated by Professor Briggs ignores altogether 
a third alternative. Therefore, without impeacning the Profess- 
or’s veracity, and without placing its own interpretation upon 
his words, the committee may show by evidence and by argu- 
ment what doctrine as to redemption is found in Professor 
Briggs’s Inaugural. If the evidence is incomplete, or if evidence 
to the contrary be presented in the trial on the merits, then the 
judicatory may by vote sustain the charge or not, as in its wis- 
dom it may then determine ; but there is no place for such an 
action inthe preliminary proceedings. 

3. It has been urged that the seventh of the amended charges 
isa new charge. The original second charge, charged Professor 
Briggs with teaching a certain doctrine as to the state of the 
dead. The Prosecuting Committee was and is prepared to prove 
what this doctrine is. The separation of the original second 
charge into two of the amended charges, isin the interest of 
clearness, consciseness, of justice, and of Professor Briggs. He 
regards redemption as a general term including all the processes 
of grace. Itis possible that one part of the processes of redemption 
may be limited to this world, and another be carried on in the 
world to come. On this account, the original Charge XI has been 
subdivided into the Amended Charges VII and VIII. 

Amended Charge No. VII charges the teaching of doctrine 
with respect to some of the processes of redemption after death. 

No. VIII charges the teaching of doctrine with respect to other 
processes of redemption after death. 

The two charges ought not, in fact, to be separated. The com- 
mittee will show that they cannot be logically separated, but in 
order to make the charges specific, and to limit this charge toa 
single offense, the separation has been made, and this has been 
done in the interest of justice. The two charges were both neces- 
sarily implied in the eleventh, or last of the original charges. 
The two were separated in the amended charges so as to se- 
cure a clear and definite statement, so as to make the issue clear 
and distinct, and so that the accused might not be left in the dark 
as to the points of doctrine upon which, as it is charged, he holds 
and teaches views contrary to the Scriptures and the Standards. 

With respect to Amended Charge IV, it must be said that the 
denial of predictive prophecy, and the denial of the fulfillment 
of Messianic prophecy, which is a branch of predictive prophecy, 
is an offense only because of the relation of prophecy to the at- 
tributes of God. In this respect Charge IV stands on grounds 
similar to those of the charges relating to the truthfulness of 
Scriptures. 

Predictive prophecy, in the Bible, of which Messianic predic- 
tion is a part, is true, and will be fulfilled, if the Scriptures them- 
selves are true. Instead of including Messianic prediction in one 
of the other charges, it is made the subject of a distinct charge. 
But why does the denial of the fulfillment of Messianic prediction 
constitute an offense? evidently not on account of the respect in 
which the Prophet is held, nor on account of the respect in which 
the Scripture per se is held, for Scripture is held in reverence, be- 
cause it is the Word of God. Hence the only ground upon which 
the denial of the fulfillment of Messianic prediction can be re- 
garded as an offense, is because it is a denial of the truthfulness, 
omniscience and unchangeableness of God. 

Professor Briggs, in his response, has disclaimed the denial of 
the fulfillment of the details of predictive prophecy; but there 
are his words in his Inaugural which he has not retracted. Why 
should he be so careful to disclaim the doctrine that Messianic 
prediction has not always been fulfilled, were it not that sucha 
doctrine constitutes an offense, and why does it constitute an 
offense? It is because Messianic prediction as referred to in 
Charge IV is inspired prediction, and if it is inspired prediction, 
it is the Word of God, and if the Word of God is not true, is not 
unchangeable, then the attributes of God are assailed. The Com 
mittee of Prosecution is prepared to prove this, as it was prepared 
to prove the original charge. 

That the charge concerning Messianic prediction has been sep- 
arated from the charge respecting Scripture, is in the interests of 
justice ; but Messianic prophecy, if inspired by God, must be ful 
filled, or there is reflection upon the attributes of God. This the 
committee proposes to prove. 

One of Professor Briggs’s objections to Charge IV is that it is 
a new charge—and, rather ungraciously, some reflections were 
made there which it is not necesary to refer to here. 

Dr. Briggs: Mr. Moderator, I wish to record an objection now 
in order that [ may put it in my appeal. I wish to record my ob- 
jection now that the Prosecuting Committee yesterday were 
heard in response to my preliminary objection, and you are now 
giving them a second opportunity to respond without my consent. 

Colonel McCook (continuing): Specification 7 of the original 
charges was as follows: 


“Dr. teaches that predictive prophecy has been re- 
yeaa , and that much of it bas not and never can be 


The amended Charge IV, charges Professor Briggs 








been reversed by history, and that the 


t body of Messianic 
gg see has not been and cannot be fulfilled, which is contrar 


he essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Standards 
that God it true, omniscient and unchangeable.” : 
It cannot be denied that Messianic prediction is a part 
of predictive prophecy, or that it is not of the same general 
nature of the subject matter contained in the original charge. 
In the interest of clearness and conciseness, and to make 
the issue to be met by Professor Briggs more simple, the 
Committee of Prosecution, following the suggestion in his 
original response, dropped the use of the more general term 
“predictive prophecy,” quoted, with approval in his Inau- 
gural Address by Professor Briggs,from Kuenen, and confined 
the charge tothe more restricted and exact point of his teaching, 
and to his own words, that the great Messianic prediction has 
not been and cannot be fulfilled. 

In Professor 5riggs’s statement, “that if we insist upon the 
fulfillment of the details of biblical predictions,” etc., the state- 
ment is conditional ; but Professor Briggs’s statement, embodied 
in Charge IV with respect to Messianic prediction, is made 
unconditionally and not asa quotation from Kuenen, but is given 
as his own words and as expressing his own views. Professor 
Briggs says in the Inaugural Address that “the great body of 
Messianic prediction has not only never been fulfilled, but cannot 
now be fulfilled for the reason that its own time has passed for- 
ever.” It is upon this definite, clear and distinct statement of 
Professor Briggs’s doctrine of Messianic prediction that Charge 
IV is based. 

That the committee have not been mistaken in their reading 
and understanding of this clause of the Inaugural is strongly 
evidenced by the position stated by Dr. Morris, in his “Calm 
Review of the Inaugural Address,” page 31, where he says: 

“ Respecting prophecy, Dr. Briggs denies that it constitutes in 
any direct sense a history before the time; he quotes Kuenen 
with approval, as having shown that many Uld Testament 
prophecies, instead of having come to pass, have actually been 
reversed in history ; he affirms for himself that the great body of 
Messianic prediction not only never has been, but cannot now or 
at any time in the future be fulfilled.” 

Professor Briggs argues that amended Charge IV is a new 
charge, because of the character of proof proposed to support it, 
He says in his objection filed to Amended Charge IV, “ and instead 
of citations from the first chapter of the Confession, they give 
citations from the second chapter of the Confession, and the 
fourth question of the Shorter Catechism in proof of their posi 
tion, thus showing by their use of evidence that they have a new 
charge to sustain.” 


As Professor Briggs has charged the committee with being 
fickle, in that it has substituted his own words for other words 
quoted by him from another, with his approval, it is important 
that we should test the accuracy of this second argument against 
the validity of the Amended Charge IV. 

If the members of the judicatory will keep open before them 
pages 19 to 22 of the Amended Charges, and pages % to 40 of the 
Original Charges, they cannot fail to observe how inaccurate, to 
say the least of it, this claim of Professor Briggsis. He says tbat 
“instead of citations from the first chapter of the Confession, they 
give citations from the second chapter of the Confession.” By 
referring to the prints you will notice that in both cases Section 
4, of Chapter 1 of the Confession of Faith is given in proof, and 


quotations from Article Il are added. You will also notice that in 
support of the original specification and of the amended 
fourth charge, the same question and answer from the Shorter 
Catechism is given, and that is the question: “ What is God?” 
and the answer, of course, gives the attribute of God, which the 
committee claimed was involved under the original seventh 
specification, and is involved under the amended fourth charge 

It is true that the commitiee dropped the citation of certain 
texts of Scripture uader the amended fourth charge simply for 
the reason that the amended charge restricted the area of dis- 


cussion to a more definite and distinct point—viz., to Messianic 


prediction, and consequently to avoid surplusage of proof certain 
Scripture texts were omitted. 

The committee, after most careful deliberation, must conclude 
(1) that Amended Charges 1V and VII are not in any sense new, 
and that they are strictly in accord with the rules relating to the 
amendment of the charges and specifications as set out in Section 
22 of the Book of Discipline and the mandate of the General As- 
sembly in this case, in that they strictly conform to the general 
nature of the original charges and specifications; (2) that they 


cannot see their way, consistent with the duty devolved upon 
them, as representing the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America in this matter, to withdraw said charges. 

Now as to procedure: The judicatory having come at this time 
to the point where all preliminary objections have been made by 
the accused, and the parties have been heard, the judicatory 
should proceed to pass upon the preliminary objections- 

Dr. Alexander (interrupting): I insist, Mr. Moderator, that this 
is trespassing entirely beyond what courtesy would require me to 
do in yielding the floor to Colonel McCook. He has not only an- 
swered the question which I yielded the floor to him to allow him 
to answer, but he has made an elaborate defense against the ob- 
jections made, and now he is proceeding apparently to discuss 
the question as to the orderliness of our proceeding. 
yield the floor further. 

Mr. McCook: I simply wished, in conclusion, to make a suggesr- 
tion in the way of orderly procedure which might save time. 

Dr. Alexander: You see, Mr. Moderator, that the purpose of 
this is not, as we had supposed, to give opportunity for the with- 
drawal of forces at certain points, but to strengthen those forces 
and to forge new weapons, I yielded the floor in the hope that 
the committee might see their way clear to what seems to me as 
a just thing, and what certainly would be a graceful thing. They 
have not seen fit todo so. I cannot but feel that the committer 
have had full consideration given them. They have brought be 
fore us what is substantially a new case. It is manifestly a much 
stronger case than the one which they presented originally. They 
now have six broad accusations, upon which the accused con- 
sents to go to trial. They had had the opportunity of present- 
ing two arguments in answer to the objections which have 
been made, and it seems to me that nothing more can be asked 
on their side. 

On the other band, what is the position of the accused ? He has 
been put a second time in jeopardy. Some of us, in our desire to 
reach the merits of this case and obey the mandate of the higher 
court, have stifled our convictions with reference to the consti- 
tutional order of procedure, and now the committee insists upen 
pressing these charges, apparently with the desire to stop every 
possible avenue of escape. And why do they refuse to drop these 
charges? In order that they may require the accused to plead 
to charges which he has distinctly and solemnly and repeatedly 
repudiated. It seems to me that the object of the committee, like 
the object of this body, should be not to convict the accused if 
it is possible to convict him, but to clear him if it is possible to 
clear him consistently with truth and law and righteousness. 
(Applause. ] 

The Moderator (rapping for order): You will allow the Modera- 
to say in behalf of the trustees of this church, and for the Pres- 

bytery itself, that it is earnestly hoped—and Iam sure that I can 


I cannot 





“ with teaching that mapy ofthe Old Testament predictions have 


depend upon the friends whoare here to give heed to it— that 
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there should be no applause in our proceedings. Dr. Alexander 
may continue. 

Dr. Alexander: I wish simply to add, Mr. Moderator, that it 

seems to me that it should be the desire of the com- 
mittee and the desire of his house to drop such charges 
as these when the brother accused comes forward and says, 
as he has said to us: “Brethren, you have misconceived me; 
I donot hold these views, and I never did hold these views.”” Now 
if there is any apparent inconsistency between phrases in the In- 
augural Address and that statement of his, why, let him give his 
explanation as a peer among his peers,and do not frame them 
into an indictment against him to which he is called upon to 
plead before this tribunal where he is on trial for bis ecclesias- 
tical life. Mr. Moderator, I press the resolution. 

Dr. Henry M. Field, of The Evangelist, called for a 
unanimeus vote on the question of striking out the charges, 
saying : 

‘Mr. Moderator, 1 wish at the beginning of this trial we might 

have one vote that could be unanimous. We are all anxious to 
hurry on this matter as much as possible. I believe our excellent 
friends of the Prosecuting Committee would be very glad if this 
Presbytery would relieve them of the necessity of pressing these 
two portions of their charges. Let us be unanimous. ‘I do not 
think Colonel McCook would be at all sorry to have these two 
charges stricken out. There are enough charges left, anyway, to 
sink aship. Let us go to trial on them and, if possible, unite in 
this first disposai of these two charges, which will be a most 
happy and auspicious omen for all the rest. 

Dr. Wylie: I think I agree, and I think many others here agree, 
with a large portion of what Dr. Alexander has said ; but in order 
to facilitate the matter, I move that we lay this motion of Dr. 
Alexander’s on the table for the present and take up these charges 
seriatim. 

A Member: I second that motion. 

Dr. Van Dyke: Mav I speak to that motion? 

The Moderator: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Elliot: A motion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

Dr. Robinson : A motion to lay onthe table, with a premise affix 
to it, is debatable, is it not? 

The Moderator: Was the motion conditioned ? 

Dr. Robinson: Yes, sir: it is conditioned in two particulars. It 
was to lay Dr. Alexander's motion on the table, and then to take 
up the charges seriatim. And now will the Moderator allow me 
to ask a question for information? Dr. Briggs has said that his 
acceptance without any objection of six of those particular points 
and specifications was conditioned. I suppose it is on record 
somewhere what those conditions were ; but I do not recall them. 
I want to know what those conditions are—not endeavoring to 
stop Dr. Van Dyke from talking if he wants to—but simply be- 
cause I desire to know before this thing is settled what those con- 
ditions are ; at any rate, before anybody else presses an argument 
on the matter as if Dr. Briggs’s acceptance of those six particular 
points was unconditional. 

Dr. Van Dyke: Will you allow me, Mr. Moderator, to allay Dr. 
Robinson’s anxiety by stating what that condition was. The 
condition was that the Presbytery, in proceeding to take up 
those other six charges should conform to the regulations of the 
Book, and, where two offenses were stated, to divide them. For 
example, I open at Charge II, page 9, where the offense stated is: 

“The Preshyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Rev. Charles A. Briegs, . being a minister of 
the said Church and a member of ‘the Presbytery of New York, 
with teaching that the Church is a fountain of divine authority 
which, apart from the Holy Scripture. may and does savingly 
enlighten men: which is contrary to the essential doctrine of 
the Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church,that 
the Holy Scripture is most necessary and the rule of faith and 
practice.” 

Those are two distinct doctrines: and Dr. Briggs's condition is, 
simply, that we shall follow the ordinary rules of procedure and 
divide that charge in two; in other words: “Does his teaching 
conflict with the doctrine that Holy Scripture is most necessary 
—ay or no? and that Holy Scripture is the rule of faith and 
practice—ay or no? Is not that it, Dr. Briggs? 

Dr. Briggs: That is perfectly correct. 

Dr. Van Dyke: Now, in regard to taking up this matter in the 
order which hasbeen sanctioned by the Presbytery and approved 
by the Moderator, it seems to me that we shalllose time by aband- 
oning our order now. We have the case before us, and we are 
talking about Charges IV and VII. They are not tangled up with 
any other thing. If we simply vote now to strike out these two 
Charges, [V and VII, it will clear the way to declare all the other 
charges in order, and proceed at once with the trial. It was the 
hope of many of us that the committee could have seen their way 
clear to do this at once, but instead of that they have presented 
an argument upon it. Now, the argument is before us. We have 
heard also from Dr. Alexander why those two charges should be 

stricken out. I think it is clearly in the interest of rapidity that 
we vote upon these two charges, and then the remaining six 
charges can be voted upon altogether. 

[Cries of “Question!” ‘“ Question !’’] 

The Moderator: The question is on the motion of Dr. Wylie, to 
lay the resolution of Dr. Alexander upon the table for the present. 
No further debate is permissible. 

After Dr. Wylie’s motion calling for the tabling of Dr. 
Alexander’s motion had been lost by a vote of 47 to 64, 
and after some conversation between members of the body, 
Prof. Francis Brown said : 


“The question, ‘then, is diviled, and we have this point before 
us. I desire to say only a word or two on this motion, and I hope 
that incidentally I can explain the point which Dr. Shiland has 
raised. In listening to the remarks of Dr. Lampe yesterday and 
of Colonel McCook-to-day with reference to this particular ob- 
jection of the defendant it appeared to me that they supple- 
mented or complemented each other in a satisfactory manner. 
Dr. Lampe called attention to the fact that two things were nec- 
essary: Seeing to it that the charges were not changed in form 
and general nature, and also that they were correct in form and 
legal effect. Colonel McCook has added the point that changes 
must be in the furtherance of justice. All those things must 
certainly be borne in mind. As to the first point. that of chang- 
ing the general nature of the charges. We were informed 
yesterday somewhat elaborately what an offense is. It was made 
to appear, or at least the attempt was made to have it appear, 
that an offense does not necessarily involve any statement of law 
which one offends; and on that ground it was alleged that the 
fourth charge is not changed as to its general nature. That is to 
say, if it be simply affirmed that any individual holds a certain 
doctrine, that is an offense without reference to the fact whether 


there exists a law or a statement of Scripture against which that ,| 


doctrine actually offends. It appears to me that the :mere state- 
ment of that proposition is its own refutation. Essential in the 
statement of an offense’’— 

Dr. Lampe (interrupting): Mr. Moderator— 

Dr. Brown: I hope I shall not be interrupted. 

Dr. Lampe: I simply deny having made that statement. 

Dr. Brown: It was my impression that you did make that. 





statement. However, if you disclaim it, I have nothing further 
to say about it. But the fact remains that it is necessary to 
take into account the statement of doctrine against which offense 
is alleged in order to determine whether the general nature of 
that charge is changed, or is not changed. Now, the question is 
so plain to my mind that one wonders that there are so many in 
the Presbytery who seem to have difficulty on the point. 

Dr. Briggs : Dr. Brown, here is what Dr. Lampe said, in the 
official report, as prepared by the stenographer this morning. 

Dr. Brown : Yes, this isit. I am verysorry, Mr. Moderator and 
brethren of the Presbytery, to read this passage from the stenog- 
rapher’s report of yesterday’s proceedings. It is taken from 
the reports of Dr. Lampe’s remarks : 


“Moreover, the doctrine yo = nag forms no part of the 
charge, and, therefore, its change ion cannot in any 
wise change the nature of the charge.” nd 

Tf L inadvertently, in anything that I said, called in question a 
statement which Dr. Lampe now disavows, I desire not to say 
anything further about that; but certainly I understood it to be 
the purport of the language which I have just read. 

Dr. Lampe: I merely said that it might not be in the charge, 
but a reference should be made toit. That was my statement. 

Dr. Brown: I have read your statement as it appears in the 
stenographer’s report. Now, it.appears to me that it isso evident 
that the doctrine contradicted forms an essential part of the 
charge— 

Professor Stephenson: Excuse me one moment— 

The Rev. C. R. Gillett : Icall the gentleman to order, and would 
inquire through the Moderator by what right he speaks on this 
floor ? 

Dr. Birch: Because he isa member of the committee, that is 
why he speaks. 

Professor Stevenson: My point is simply this, that Dr. Brown’s 
statement does not contravene the statement. 

The Rev. C. P. Fagnani: Is the gentleman in order in interrupt- 
ing the speaker who has the floor? Ishould think it would facili- 
tate matters to let each speaker have his say. 

Dr. Brown: I do not desire to raise any question that affects the 
accuracy of statements here made. What I want to do is simply 
to emphasize this point—and I think it is the difficulty of Dr. 
Shiland—that there is no valid charge unless a lawis alleged 
against which some person has offended, and therefore alleged 
forms an essential part of the charge. Now, if a new law is 
alleged ; if a law to which allusion was not made in the former 

charges and specifications, with the exception (to cover all the 
points, if my memory serves me) of the allegation of a question 
and answer from the Shorter Catechism, without any explana- 
tion, withont any statement of the doctrine which that allega- 
tion was designed to prove—if that is so, then I submit the charge 
is changed as to itsgeneralnature. There is a new doctrine ; that 
part of the charge which affirmed the law is entirely changed, 
and the charge itself, therefore, is altered as to its general 
nature. Before it was a specification under the general head of 
the doctrine of the Scripture as the rule of faith and practice, 
now it is brought in asa charge, the law alleged against which 
violation is claimed being the doctrine of the unchangeableness 
of God. 

There were two objections brought forward yesterday against 
Charge IV as it now stands. One was that the law of the Church 
and the direction of the General Assembly were violated in 
changing the general nature of the charge. Theother (and, to 
my mind, and I think to the minds of many in the Presbytery, 
by far the more serious objection) related to the question whether 
such a change, that is to say, the introduction of this new charge, 
with a new law alleged against which violation is claimed, is in 
the furtherance of justice. And in connection with that de- 
fendant called attention most distinctly to the fact that he 
had absolutely denied the charge; and denied it not before his 
Inaugural Address was printed and published, but denied it 
publicly before this Presbytery one year ago; denied it emphatic- 
ally,and distinctly called attention to the fact that one great 
part of his professional life consistsin maintaining the very oppo- 
site of that which is alleged in the charge; that both by his pen 
and by his spoken words, he absolutely has disclaimed and dis- 
proved this charge, and he appealed to you as oné Christian man 
speaking to other Christian men, whether you proposed, after 
that statement, to put him on trial before a court of the Church 
for an alleged holding of that doctrine. And, more than that, 
he pointed out that the charge as now framed, altho it includes 
words used by him in his Inaugural Address, nevertheless, in 
effect, falsifies those words by omitting the explanatory and 
limiting clause. 

Brethren of the Presbytery,if we are to be exposed to the 
danger of having sentences that we draw up with care and utter 
deliberately on grave and intricate questions cut off from their 
connection, deprived of those limitations which every careful 
writer and speaker desires to make, and put forth baldly and 
made to mean what, in their original connection, they did not and 
could not mean, it is certainly time that we all of us knew it. I 
am perfectly free to say that I am indignant as a Christian man 
and as a public teacher of theology that it is possible for the 
charge to be presented to this Presbytery in which this fault has 
been committed. The full language,as probably many of you 
will remember—I don’t recall the exact words—was this: “ It has 
been shown that if we insist on the fulfillment of all the details of 
predictive prophecy, many of those predictions have been 
reversed by history and the great body of Messianic prophecy has 
not been fulfilled, and cannot be fulfilled for the reason that its 
own time has passed for them.” But the essential matter is that 
limitation at the outset: “If we insist on the fulfillment of all 
the details." Nobody has pursued the study of exegesis of either 
the Old or New Testament for any considerable length of time, 
without knowing that in prophecy, in prediction, in parable, in 
all the modes of teaching that we find within the covers of the 
Bible, there are certain things that belong to the setting and 
certain other things that are to be taken strictly and literally. 
We cannot interpret the parables of the New Testament without 
taking that into account. You cannot interpret the predictions 
of the Old Testament without taking that into account. 

Dr. Shearer: I would inquire if this brother is not discussing 
the merits of the question. 





therance of justice to have this charge stand, and I think I am 
quite within my right in so doing. It is necessary to decide 
whether it is in the interests of justice to have this charge stand, 
to know precisely what the charge involves. If you let it stand 
it involves the right of anybody who catches at a sentence and 
takes that sentence out of its connection to make that sentence, 
so disconnected, the basis of a charge of heresy. And that. Mr. 
Moderator and brethren, I submit is intolerable; and it is some- 
thing which this court, I am convinced, will not permit in the 
present case. 

I have no more to say upon this part of the question. I do insist 
that it has been proven that Charge IV in the amended charges 
contravenes the law and the requirement of the General Assem- 
bly in that the general nature of the charge is changed by the 
introduction of a totally new doctrine which is one essential part 
of the charge. And I insist further, and much more strongly, 











Dr. Brown: Iam endeavoring to show that it is not in the fur- 





that it is not in the furtherance of justice that, after what has 
been said with reference to the actual opinion of the defendant 
on this point, the charge should be pressed or that any attempt 
be made to bring it before the Presbytery for decision as a judi- 


: eial matter. 


Dr. R. R. Booth, of the Rutgers Riverside Church, ob- 
jected to having the brethren call for the question before 
those who wished to speak on each side had had an oppor- 
tunity, saying: 

“Those who have anything to say on the subject will say it, 

and in my judgment there is a good deal to be said. One ought 

not to be too verbose in his statements: but as the case now 

stands it seems to me that there is something yet to be heard 

from those who are not altogether convinced by Dr. Brown’s line 
of argument or by the defendant's minimizing what has fallen 
from his lips as to the details of predictive prophecy. I beg to 
call the attention of this Christian body to a statement taken 
from the Word of God, and spoken by the mouth of Jesus Christ. 
Luke 24: 44: 

“* And he said unto them, these are the words which I Lavake 
unto you while I was yet with you; that all things must be ful- 
filled van were written in the law of Moses and in the prophets 
and in the Psalms concerning me.’ 

* Now, of course, explanations may be offered ; but here we are 
in the presence not only of a statement, but of a conviction, that 
has hitherto been historic in the Presbyterian Church, under the 
Confession of Faith, in regard to predictive prophecy, and we are 
asked impulsively to drop this charge on the ground that these 
statements which are here presented are not understood by us in 
our ignorance of Kuenen. Well, sir, some of us know as much as 
the Professor about Kuenen and about Stade and Graff and 
Wellhausen. For this thing to have come up in this Presbytery, 
with this New Testament quotation, is for this Presbytery, in my 
judgment, to subject itself within six months to the censure of 
the General Assembly. There is a way of treating it, and, in my 
judgment, that way is that this clause should be allowed to stand 
in the indictment, and wait for the representations that will be 
made doubtless by Dr. Briggs—and there is no man in thisChurch 
that will more joyfully welcome any propér disclaimer in its 
proper shape than myself. But, sir, to throw it out in this pre- 
liminary way, without the explanations that may satisfy the 
conscience of the Church, in my judgment would be a wrong. 
And, in the second place, to throw. it out under the complaint 
made by Dr. Alexander that this isnew matter is to falsify—I use 
the word apologetically—to unintentionally misrepresent the 
record of this case. Now, sir. we are not prepared to affirm that 
such an enlargement as explains, in the sense presented by Colo- 
nel McCook, the ground on which the word ‘prophecy’ in 
Scripture has any meaning, is new matter. Why. sir, we are not 
children, compelled to adhere to the mere breath of the words 
we utter; but when we say prophecy we say the utterance of in- 
spired men under the guidance of somebody or something, and 
that is the infallible God. Now, that that is added, and that that 
being added is called new matter, is a question that requires 
some consideration and debate; and hence the proposition im- 
pulsively under the rush of a call for the question or a haste to a 
conclusion to throw out this Charge IV, in my judgment, speak- 
ing after the manner of the town clerk of Ephesus, will cause 
this a ssembly to be inquired of touching these things.” 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, for many years a member of Union 
Seminary Faculty, and now Professor Emeritus there, 
said in part in discussing the proposition to strike out 
Charge IV: 


“Confining my remarks to Charge No. IV, that charge re- 
lates to the matter of prophecy. That is the general nature of 
that, and surely no one will say that that was not introduced into 
the original first report. It is there and belongs to that. It is of 
that class in theology, having that common characteristic. I had 
not been intending to speak particularly on that point, but, as I 
said, rather in respect to the seventh charge. Therefore, asI am 
precluded from making the remarks that I intended to make on 
that last and important suhject, I shall not proceed to the extent 
that I otherwise would, but will reserve my remarks on that point 
until that particular charge comes up before us. 

“ But I will say a word in regard to the disclaimer that has been 
urged here frequently by speakers as a reason why these partic- 
ular charges should be thrown out. What is meant by disclaim- 
ing? To disclaim has two or three significations. If you will 
look into any dictionary you will find that it is defined first as a 
denial and then as a renunciation and a repudiation. Now, has 
there been any renunciation and repudiation by the defendant 
of those particular errors that are charged to him? Has he re- 
nounced his plain statement that predictive prophecy is not ful- 
filled in minute details but only in general? Thatis a statement 
which is contrary to the Holy Scripture, which says that even the 
cry of the Lord from the cross was in order that the predictive 
prophecy should be fulfilled. Has there been any renunciation of 
that way of understanding Scripture? Plainly not. Now, I do 
not suppose that the defendant will claim that he is renouncing 
as something that is erroneous—that he is disclaiming a thing in 
that sense of the word—and yet that is the only sense which has 
any effect here. If he were doing that this Presbytery could ar- 
range matters very easily. But we all know that the defendant 
cannot see his way to that view of things. 

** Now. on the other hand, suppose the term ‘ disclaimer’ means 
only to deny: that a man disclaims a thing when he denies it. 
For instance, I will use this for illustration because it comes to 
my mind. The answers to the questions have been brought up 
here, and surely I shall not be deemed out of order if I allude to 
those answers. It has been urged that because Dr. Briggs an- 
swered certain questions put to him by the Board of Directors of 
Union Seminary in a certain way, therefore he has renounced or 
disclaimed or denied—whatever may be the meaning of the word 
—the terms. And it has been urged very earnestly by some of 
the brethren that we ought not to crowd him because he has dis- 
claimed. Now, in his Inaugural Address, he says in so many 
words—I can almost repeat them—that the processes of redemp- 
tion, regeneration, conversion, sanctification, are not to be limited 
in this life. Now, it is impossible to make but one meaning out 
of that. Yethe answered the question put to him by the direct- 
ors, ‘Do you believe that there is salvation in the next life for 
any human being?’ And he said, ‘No.’ That, I maintain, is 
not a disclaimer ; it is.a flat contradiction. He said two different 
things on two different occasions. On one occasion he affirmed 
that there is redemption in the middle state, and it is a great 
error in Protestant theology to deny it. In another instance 
when he is asked, ‘Do you believe there is redemption in the 
middle state?’ he says, ‘I do not.’ Now, we do not charge 
Dr. Briggs, as he said in his argument, with falsehood; we only 
charge him with self-contradiction; we simply say he has said 
two different things on two different occasions that cannot be 
squared with one another.” 

In the discussion that followed President Thomas S. 
Hastings, of the Union Seminary, defended his friend and 
fellow-laborer, saying : 





“ Tho change is radical, “in my judgment, between this amend- 
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ed Charge IV and what was ir. the former charges. It gives the 
lie direct. That is the plain English of it, and there is no getting 
around that by any casuist. Dr. Briggs has told this Presbytery 
that he does not hold such views, and in his demurrer he has re- 
iterated it. Now, to bring before such a body as this a charge to 
try aman upon, asguming that it is doctrinal when it is really 
moral—being a question whether he lies or not—is certainly a very 
serious and a very radical change.” 

W. R. Worrall: May I ask that the brother be called to order 
and that he retract those words. 

Dr. Hastings: No, sir; I won't retract, and Ido not wish to be 
interrupted by that young man. 

The Moderator: The Moderator did not observe that Dr. Hast- 
ings was out of order. 

Mr. Worrall: I insist that the brother was out of order. He 
has shown no respect for this court, or for his committee, and I 
ask that those words either be stricken out from the record, or 
that he be called to order, or that he retract them himself. To 
call these brethren liars and to use such language in this presence 
is certainly out of order. . 

Dr. Hastings: The young man has not understood what I said 
at all. He islaboring under uncalled-for excitement. I charged 
no one with lying. Ihave no such intention in my own mind, 
but I wished merely to put the thing in such strong, clear, simple 
language, that the change in the nature of the charge should be 
apparent. That isall. 

Mr. Worrall: Mr. Moderator, will you decide my point of 
order? . 

Dr. Hastings: Mr. Moderator, am I to be interrupted continu- 
ally by this young man? 

The Moderator: I think Dr. Hastings will make the matter 
clear if he is allowed to continue. 

Mr. Worrall: He accused the committee of calling Dr. Briggs a 
liar. 

Dr. Payson: Yes, sir; he did say that. 

Dr. Hastings: I certainly did not intend to say any such thing, 
but Ido say that this charge has that tendency and that effect, 
and it is, therefore, a change in the nature and character of the 
charge. : 

Mr. Worrall: He said that it gave Dr. Briggs the lie direct. I 
ask that the record of the stenographer beread. Jt will bear me 
out. 

Dr. Hastings : I said that the charge does give him the lie direct, 
and I adhere to it. I did not say, however, that the committee 
called Dr. Briggs a liar. 

Dr. Robinson: Dr. Hastings wants somebody that is not a young 
man, I presume, to say that it is improper and unparliamentary 
language. 

Mr. Worrall: I say that that language was out of order on this 
floor, and I ask that it either be retracted or that he be called to 
order. 

The Moderator: Dr. Hastings will proceed in order. 

Dr. Hastings: I disavow utterly any intention to say anything 
disrespectful to this body or to the committee. My simple aim 
was to show that there is a radical change inthe nature of the 
charge. IfI expressed myself in a way that seemed disrespect- 
ful to the committee I am sorry, for I did not intend it. Ihave 

no idea that the committee intends to tell this Presbytery that 
Dr. Briggs has falsified or means to do so, but I want to show that 
the charge is, as to its real nature, a change of front, and that it 
radically changes the nature. That is all, and I am extremely 
sorry if I have been misunderstood by anybody. Some of the 
members of the Presbytery have used the Christian method of 
talking with Dr. Briggs; some have not. Some have sought by 
personal interview to know precisely what he meant. And I 
take it that he himself is to be accepted as an authority as to 
what he meant in that Inaugural Address, and in anything 
else that he has said or published; and what has seemed to me 
extremely unfair and ungenerous on the part of some is the per- 
sistent effort to read into his language what he says distinctly 
was not in his mind and was not his intention. A man must be 
his own interpreter, and, as I understand it, Dr. Briggs is before 
this body saying that he intended no such thing as is charged 
against him. 

Dr. Shearer: Is that a question of new matter? 

Dr. Hastings: When a man says thag about a charge, it seems 
to me that it is utterly out of character and out of keeping for the 
Presbytery to insist. upon that charge. Accept the man’s dis- 
claimer and denial, and let the charge be withdrawn. 

[Cries of ** Question !” ‘* Question !"] 


Dr. J. Ford Sutton replied to Dr. Hastings with this 
address : 5 


Dr. Sutton: It is a question of new matter, is it not? 

The Moderator: It hinges upon that, sir. 

Dr. Sutton: No, sir; it is that entirely. I will read Professor 
Briggs’s objection : 

“Two charges remain to be considered—namely, the fourth and 
the seventh. { object to them on two grounds: (a) These are new 
charges which change the general yature of the original charges; 
I object that they caanot be legally allowed; and (b) it 1s not in 
the interest of justice that suca charges as these should be ap- 
proved by the Presbytery of New York.” 

Now, it is simply a question whether these are new charges; in 
other words, whether it is new matter that is brought in here. 
That is the essence and the substance of it. Now, what was the 
original charge? The original charge is that Dr. Briggs teaches 
doctrines which conflict with and are contrary to the cardinal 
doctrine taught in Holy Scripture and contained in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, that the Holy Scripture is most nec- 
essary and the rule of faith and practice. That was the old and 
original charge. Now, Dr. Briggs claims that this charge which 
was put in hére—Charge IV —is entirely new : 


“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 


charges the Kev. Charles A. Sy D.D., being. a@ minister in 
said Church and a member of the sbytery of New York, with 


—- that many o/ the Old Testament predictions have been 
by history, and that the great ~ 4 of Messianic predic- 
tion has not been and cannot be fulfilled, which is contrary to 
the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Standards of 
the said Church, that God is true, omniscient and unchangeable.” 

This is the point of Dr. Briggs’s objection, that it has brought 
in a new doctrine, and that he is called upon now to plead to the 
doctrine of the truthfulness of the divine attributes. Now, sir, it 
seems to me that this is all contained under the original charge, 
which charges him with teaching doctrines contrary to the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church. If God is not true, if he 
is not unchangeable, if he is not all-wise, what becomes of the 
Word of God? Now, sir, you establish this doctrine that God is 
changeable and you strike at the very foundation of this great 
doctrine that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is 
an infallible rule of faith and practice. 

Iclaim that there is no new matter here. Dr. Briggs desired 
that the thing should be put in shape, and I agreed with him. 
Now I agree with the brethren of the committee that they have 
got it in shape. He can plead to this very easily. If he has 
taught the doctrine here that is imputed to him in his book, then 
it is for the court to decide whether he has done anything or said 
anything which derogates from the truth which the Reformed 
Church ‘has, received ever, that God is unchangeable, that he 
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is true, that he is omniscient, and that therefore his Word be- 
comes the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

Dr. Field: I again call for the question, and,in spite of what 
has been said by my brother Booth, whom I love very much, and 
by Dr. Robinson, I protest that they have had their full share of 
time, because I have been keeping tally on them, and I know. 
Dr. Robinson: Dr. Field has spoken three or four times on this 
question, Mr. Moderator, and I call him to order. 

Dr. Shedd endeavored to speak on charge seven after the 
charge four had been stricken out by vote of 70 to 49, and 
after the Committee of Prosecution had taken exception 
to this action, but he was interrupted several times. 
Finally be made this statement (229): 


“ The only way to proceed is to go direct tothe documents. Dr. 
Briggs in his Inaugural Discourse makes the following state- 
ment which has been printed over and over again, but it is neces- 
sary here torepeatit. He says: 

“* Another fault of Protestant theology is its limitation of the 
process of redemption to this life, and its neglect of those vast 
periods which have elapsed for most men, the great’ majority of 
mankind, in the middle state. We look with hope aud joy for 
the continuation of the processes of grace aud the wonders of re- 
demption in the Company of the blessed.’ 

“ That is, in the middie state. Those are on pages 58 to 55 of the 
Inaugural Address, first edition, verbatim et literatim, et punctu- 
atim. Again, Isuppose we may quote from his writings. He 
referred in his first answer to us to his other writings, and quoted 
fromthem. Now, I will quoteagain from another of his writings 
namely, The Magazine of Christian Literature, of December, 1889. 
There he says: 


“If life in this world is brief and life in the middle state is 

long, we must rise to the conception of the love of God as accom- 

plishing even greater works in the middie state than in this 

world.’ c 

“Now, I put it to everybody whether that language can be made 

to mean anything else than that there is salvation in the middle 

state for some of the human family? What does that language 

mean? Can you make anything else out of it than that he 

teaches that in the middle state there is salvation for some of the 

human family? I defy anybody to explain that away, and make 

it to mean that he does not teach that doctrine as plainly as it can 

be taught. Now, whatis his disclaimer of this? Why, it is in 

his answer. That is all thedisclaimer there is. He has made no 
attempt to go into those statements that I quoted and show in 
what respect they do not mean that. All the disclaimer that this 
Presbytery has is this answer to this question: ‘Do you believe 
that the issues of this life are final, and that a man who dies im- 
penitent will have no further opportunity of salvation?’ His 
answer was ‘Yes.’ Now, I submit that that is not a d.sclaimer: 
certainly not in the sense of withdrawing it. It is only the asser- 
tion of another position directly contrary.” 

Dr. Briggs: I beg leave to object. If Dr. Shedd assumes the 
right—and that right is accorded him—to prove that my dis- 
claimer is incorrect, then he is entering upon the proof of the 
charge. He has no right to enter upon the proof of the charge at 
this stage, and yet that is what he is doing. He is citing from my 
documents to prove that I teach what I have disclaimed teaching. 
He has no right to do that at this stage. I have disclaimed. I 
could easily explain all the passages that he has brought before 
you in a breath, and it is curious to me that with his wisdom he 
cannot see it himself. 

Dr. Shedd (after several interruptions): Of this doctrine that is 
contained in the seventh charge. Dr. Briggs claims that he has 
disavowed it in an answer to certain questions put to him by the 
directors; and that is all the evidence there is of disavowal. 
There is nothing at all that looks like a disavowal in the sense of 
repudiating. I say, and I shall say it to the end of time, that that 
is not a disavowal, in the sense of a renunciation and repudia- 
tion. It is simply the affirmation of another statement. Thet 
answer of his wasin flat contradiction of what he had before 
stated. Therefore, I return to what I said before. This is not 
falsification on the part of Dr. Briggs. He is outspoken. I think 
he has spoken very plainly. I do not think there is any double 
meaning in those words that I have cited in regard to the middle 
state. It is flat-fouted, plain resturationism. But he is in direct 
contradiction with himself, and‘I think this Presbytery ought to 
say so. 

Dr. Alexander: What seems to me strange, Mr. Moderator, is 
that one of Dr. Shedd’s acknowledged logical faculty should be 
so blind to the distinction that ought to be made. I could adopt 
as my own every word of that which he quoted from Dr. Briggs, 
and I am not a restorationist. *“‘The Lord has done great things 
for me whereof I am glad,” and I confidently believe that he 
is going to do a great deal more for me hereafter. But that has 
nothing to do with the question as to whether Dr. Briggs holds 
that there is redemption in the world to come for those who die 
insin. The difficulty is, that this charge imputes to Dr. Briggs 
views which he distinctly says he does not hold. 


Dr. Alexander’s motion to strike out Charge VII was 
then adopted, and after the committee had ent-red its ex- 
ception, prayer was offered by Dr. C. S. Robinson, and 
recess was taken. 


WEDNESDAY—NOVEMBER 30ru. 


The charges having been amended by striking out the 
fourth and seventh on Tuesday, the Presbytery was in con- 
dition this afternoon to take up the preliminary objections 
filed by Dr. Briggs. Professor Brown moved that the first 
objection be sustained. It read: 


“1, I object that the charges put in my hands November 
9th, 1892, were finally disposed of by the dismissal of the case 
against me on November 4th, 1891, and that the Presbytery could 
not legally cite me a second time to answer to charges which 
they had dismissed.” ‘ 


Dr. Shiland announzed that he had a substitute to offer 
for that motion, but before it was presented to the house 
Dr. Van Dyke said: 


“Tam very sorry not to be able to vote for this motion. I do not 
intend to debate this question, but simply to state why Ido not 
deem myself in a position to vote for it. It is very clear to my 
mind that the General Assembly, by ordering this Presbytery te 
try this case, has continued these charges in effect, and that the 
only course, the only choice of course, is te obey the authority of 
the General Assembly and go on with the case. I therefore do 
not find myself able to vote to sustain this objection. I think we 
shall get very quickly at the merits of the case if we simply allow 
this objection to stand without giving our opinion on the consti- 
tutionality of the question involved. Under the order of the 
General Assembly I do not see how we can do anything else than 
go ahead with this case, and in order to go ahead with this case 
this objection should not be sustained.” 


Dr. Brown said that he had no expectation that the objec- 
tion would be sustained, but he simply wished to bring it 
before the house that it might be‘disposed of. The motion 
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was lost by a large vote in the negative,and then Dr. Brown 
read the second objection. 

“2. Lobject to the order and regularity of the preceeding in 
the Presbytery in any and every action taken against, me since the 
dismissal of the said charges on November 4th, 1891.” 

This objection was not sustained, and the third one was 
read. 

“ 3. Lobject to the amended charges that they do not comply 
with the law respecting amendments, and that they violate the 
express directions of the last General Assembly.” 

Dr. Wylie moved that this objection be not sustained, 
and Dr. Robinson seconded the motion. Dr. Briggs said 
that in order to save time he would waive this objection, 
but later qualified his remark thus: 


“T waive this, altho in effect it appears to be renewed under a 
subsequent objection. Of course I do not yield my objection to 
the change in the nature of the evidence, so far as 1 use it .as a 
subsequent argument under the head of the changes inthe na- 
ture of the charges, but I waive it here as stated here.” 

Dr. Brown moved that the fourth objection be sustained 
“4. Lobject to the relevancy of all the proofs from Scripture, 
Confessi and Catechi ” 

Dr. Brown said that the intent of this objection was that 
the proofs, in the amended charges were placed under 
the specifications, instead of being, connected with the 
charges, and it seemed to him in the interest of justice 
that a transference should be made of the citations from 
the Standards and the Scriptures from the charges to the 
specifications. Colonel Ketchum thought that the discus- 
sion was out of place, but when the evidence was offered to 
prove the charges, then it could be determined whether it 
was relevant or irrelevant. Dr. Brown announced that he 
was willing to change his motion to read thus : 

“In view of objection 4 the Presbytery directs the transfer of 


proof from Scripture, Confession and Catechisms from the speci- 
fications to the charges.” 











The rest of the afternoon was given to the discussion of 
this motion. In his address defending the motion in its 
new form Dr. Brown said that the specifications, as the 
Book of Discipline shows, are to set forth the facts that 
sustain the charge. He added: 


“The facts are with reference to the act or alleged offense of 
the defendant. What has the defendant done? What has he 
said? What views has he expressed? Those are the specifica- 
tions and it seemed to me absurd to say that the citations from. 
the Standards and the Scriptures were brought in to prove what 
the defendant had said and whether he had really done what was 
alleged in the charges. No witness was needed beyond the cita- 
tion from the Inaugural. Address, because the facts are all con- 
tained in that address, but the citations from the Scriptures and 
the Confession are introduced to show that there is a distinct 
law—a law based upon Holy Scripture and embodied in the 
Standards of the Church—against which the opinion of the de- 
fendant which is now brought forward in the specifications, is ai- 
leged to bein conflict. . . . The charge must state the alleged 
offense, that alleged offense can be properly stated nowhere 
else and the specification brings in the facts relied upon to sup- 
port the charge.” 


Dr. Shearer thought Dr. Brown’s argument respecting 
the nature of the specifications and their relevancy would 
come more appropriately before the body at another point 
in the discussion. It seemed to him that the Presbytery 
could not properly take any action that would ask a Pros- 
ecuting Cummittee representing the Presbyterian Church 
to change the order of their indictment and go contrary to 
the Book. Dr. VanDyke offered this amendment: 


* Without sustaining the general objection to the relevancy of 
the proofs from Scripture, Catechism and Cunfession, the Presby- 
tery directs the transference of these proofs from the specifica- 
tions to the charges.” 


Dr. Van Dyke said it was evident to his mind that the 
Scriptural quotations were not intended to prove that Dr. 
Briggs said so and so, but that Confession rightly teaches 
thusand thus. They therefore belong specially under the 
statement of Confessional doctrine, and not under the 
statement of what the defendant has said. They are wit- 
nesses, nut to his acts but to the essential doctrine of the 
Confession, and therefore they belong in that place. Dr. 
Brown accepted the amendment, after which Colonel 
McCook, Dr. Briggs, Colonel Ketchum and others spoke. 
Colonel McCook said : 


“If you follow Sections 15 and 16 as to the orderof charges 
and specifications you will find that the specifications must 
declare the particulars of time, place and circumstances upon 
which the committee depend to sustain the charges. Then waen 
you come to the vote you have to vote on these specifications. 
Nowif the proofs tendered by this committee to sustain the speci- 
fication are all eliminated and put somewhere else, what evidence 
will there be before the body which will enable them to vote upon 
the specifications? Lonly give that as asuggestion and not by 
way of argument, and simply because I desire that the judicatory 
shall not make achange which shall put the specifications in the 
wrong place.” 

Dr. Briggs: I shall say but a few words, and then I hope the 
house will vote. My objection is simply in the interest of 
oruer. If you decline to receive my objection you give me 
an advantage. My objection is in the interest of the proseca- 
tion, and I will tell you very briefly how it isso. They charge me 
with teaching an error which conflicts with an essential doctrine 
of Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the Church. They are 
obliged under the charge to prove that this is an essential doc- 
trine. If you leave these proofs from Scripture, from Confession 
and from Catechisms where they are, then they have no proof 
whatever under the charge. They have then no proof whatever 
under the charge that there is an essential doctrine to which I 
am antagonistic. I shall urge that point. I shall force you to 
that issue on my defense in every case. They offer no proof what- 
ever that that is an essential doetrine which 1 controvert. What 
Colonel McCook says, it seems to me, is clearly not the law of the 
Church. The law of the Church is that they shall give evidence 
under the specifications of the facts that they assert. They do 
not assert any facts, and they combine facts and quotations in 
one by limiting themselves to a citation from my Inaugural Ad- 
dress; and there they must stop under the spevifications. 


After a half-hour more of discussion the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 71 to 56, and Colonel McCook pre- 
sented the following exception : 





“ Prosecuting Committee take exception, and ask to have en- 
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tered upon the record an exception to the action of the judicato- 
ry in making this decision—in voting to direct the transferring 
of these proofs from the specifications to the charges.” 

C. H. Woodbury, an elder in Dr. Parkhurst’s church, 
moved that the last paragraph in the amendtd charges be 
stricken out. It read as follows: 


“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
represented by the undersigned Prosecuting Committee, offersin 
evidence tae whole of the said Inaugural Address, both the first 
and second editions, and all the works of the said Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., quoted therein, in so far as they bear upon this 
case; also the appendix to the second edition, and all the works 
of the said Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., quoted therein, in so far 
as they bear upon this case, the whole of the Holy Scriptures and 
the whole of the Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America.” 

Mr. Woodbury supported his motion, which was amended 
by Dr. Wylie in a resolution instructing the committee to 
amend the last paragraph of the charges “by stating spe- 
cifically what portions of the Holy Scriptures, of the 
Standards, and of the works of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 
D.D., they intend to present as evidence in this case.”” The 
amendment was voted down, however, and the motion was 
lost on a call of the roll, 52 ministeis voting each way and 
16 elders voting for the motion and 18 against it. In the 
discussion Dr. Birch said that the committee had the right 
to use the wizole of the Scriptures and the Standards in the 
case. Dr. Briggs replied: 


Dr. Briggs: And certainly I would not object, and I do not 
believe that any biblical scholar or student would object to using 
any passage of Holy Scripture to throw light upon any one that 
was under debate. Wedo not object to that. But what we do 
object to is the right that this committee will have, under this 
proposition, to bring in as many new passages of Scripture as 
they please in evidence. That is what they are proposing to do— 
to bring in as many new passages of Scripture in evidence as they 
please. Why, a member of the committee said, in reply to this 
objection of mine, Dr. Lampe, the other day, that they proposed 
to reintroduce those passages that were thrown out of the pre- 
vious charges. They have thrown them out. Now, I come here 
prepared on the evidence that they adduce. Now they tell me 
that they are going to bring in new passages again; and, if they 
bring those in, they might bring in a thousand more. Therefore, 

‘ what the chairman of the committee has said has no bearing at 
all upon the question now before the house. 

Dr. Wylie: The reason I introduced this motion was this: That 
I thought it fair to both sides to have all the evidence in the 
case. As I understand it the Prosecuting Committee is not de- 
barred from using any or all of the Scripture, or any part of the 
works of Dr. Briggs or any cr all of the Standards of the Church 
in argument. 

{Cries of “ Question !’’ ‘“‘ Question !’’] 

Colonel McCook: The purpose of the committee n adding the 
clause to which exception had been taker was out of the fullest 
sense of justice to Professor Briggs, as well as to ourselves, and 
generally in the interest of justice, and to prevent surprise 
We feel that it is not unfair to assume {that the accused 
is familiar with the Scriptures and with the Confession. 
We certainly ought te have the right to use the whole of the 
Scriptures in a Presbyterian judicatory as well as the whole 
of the Confession of Faith. If a Committee of ‘Prosecution, 
representing the whole Church, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, cannot ask to have the whole of 
the Scriptures and the whole of the Confession of Faith before 
the court, why, it is an important thing that that should be de- 
termined by this or some equally important Presbytery. We 
have asked only a reasonable thing. We think it is in the inter- 
est of justice that we should have the right; but if,in the wisdom 
of this judicatory, it is concluded by a formal vote that this com- 
mittee shall not introduce into evidence the whole of the Scrip- 
tures and the whole of the Confession of Faith, it is an important 
thing to have that point definitely determined. We claim that 
asaright. We claim it in the interest of justice. We claim it in 
the name of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, as well as of the accused, who is here before us. 

Dr. Spinning: I move that they be allowed to use the entire 
Astor Library. 

Mr. McCook: That is an admirable joke. 

Dr. Briggs. Mr. Moderator and Brethren: The claim that is 
pressed by this committee I think you will see on consideration is 
not a reasonable one. Itis intimated that I should be prepared to 
meet extempore any passage of Scripture or any citation from the 
Standards that they may adduce in their argument against me. 
Perhaps that istrue. Iought to be familiar withthe Scriptures. 
I ought to be familiar with the Standards. I have given more than 
twenty-five years of special study to the Holy Scriptures and to 
the Westminster Standards. But. Mr. Moderator and Brethren, 
Iam not familiar with the intellectual processes of this commit- 
tee. |[Laughter.] : 

The Moderator: The Moderator must insist upon an observance 
of proper decorum in this house, and I trust brethren and friends 
will observe the rule. 

Dr. Briggs (continuing): I am nota mind reader. I do not 
khow what is passing through the mindof Dr. Lampe. I donot 
know what all the brethren are thinking about in their study of 
the Holy Scriptures. I interpret Holy Scriptures very differently 
from many of you in many passages. That really is the bottom 
of itin all this agitation and trouble in the Presbyterian 
Church—that there is a new exegesis, which is thorough 
and scientific, which is taking the place of the older su- 
perficial and shallow interpretation of Holy Scripture. Now, 
you cannot ask me to appear here to; argue against all the 
interpretations that-this committee may put upon any passage of 
Holy Scripture that they appear here to adduce. The same thing 
is true with reference to the Westminster Standards. As many 
of you know, I have taken the utmost pains to study the West- 
minster Standards in the light of their own authors. I have 
searched every library of any size in Great Britain for the writ- 
ings of the Westminster divines, and I have gone over the original 
minutes of the Westminster Assembly, all their statements on 
the subject again and again; and yet I am not prepared on the 
spur of the moment to meet the intellectual apprehension of 
this committee, or of the members of this House on these pas- 
sages. It is too much to ask of any man, to do such a thing as 
that. Iam prepared with my defense upon the evidence that has 
been adduced. I challenge the right of this committee or of the 
Presbytery to cite evidence against me by the wholesale. Fur- 
thermore, I think you will find that it is the practice in courts of 
justice that if they adduce this evidence they must read the 
whole of it; and I shall insist, Mr. Moderator and brethren, if 
you overrule me, that the whole of these documents shall be read 
on this floor. 

THURSDA Y—DECEMBER Ist. 


Having disposed of the preliminary objections filed by 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dr.. Briggs, the Presbytery was ready this afternoon to 
proceed with the trial, and Dr. Briggs was called upon to 
plead to the charges as amended first by the committee 
and then by the Presbytery. He pleaded not guilty, and 
the prosecution began the trial proper with the introduc- 
tion of evidence. It consisted of the Inaugural Address in 
both editions, including the appendix of the second edition ; 
all the works of Dr. Briggs, indicated by foot notes in the 
address and appendix ; the entire Scriptures—the Author- 
ized Version—and the whole Presbyterian Standards. Dr. 
Briggs repeated his request of the previous day, making it 
now a demand rather, that if these were offered in evidence 
they must be read entire. He also called in question the 
right of the committee to offer the Authorized Version, 
insisting that they should present the originals—Hebrew 
and Greek. The idea of reading the Old Testament in He- 
brew and the New Testament in Greek to the court was so 
ridiculous that a smile went through the lower part of the 
house as well as through the galleries, and Dr. Robinson 
asked whether Dr. Briggs was really serious in making the 
demand for this wholesale reading. The prosecution 
showed from the Confession of Faith that it was legitimate 
for it to offer in evidence a translation of the Scriptures. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer as usual by the 
Moderator, and after the minutes had been read Dr. George 
Alexander, of the University Place Church, read the fol- 
lowing motion : 

“In view of the conditional waiver made by the defendant, the 
Presbytery, without passing upon his objections to Charges I, II, 
IIf, V, and VI, rules that in taking the vote each of the items in 
those charges, as indicated by numerals, in the objections filed, 
shall be voted upon separately.” 


Dr. Alexander, Dr. Marling and Dr. Briggs spoke in 
favor of the resolution, while Colonel Ketchum, Dr. Rob- 
inson, Colonel McCook and Dr. Lampe spoke against it. 
In hisaddress Dr. Briggs said : 

“T wish to be entirely frank with this body. I have gone as far 
as I can conscientiously go in waiving objections to the tran- 
scending of the general nature of the charges in order to get the 
trial, and if you will consent in any way you please, either by 
allowing the committee to make new charges out of these, or by 
taking a separate vote upon them to prevent any injustice in your 
verdict, and to bring about definite decision, I am agreed. That 
is all that [ask. I ask a decision to which we can consent, that 
is clear, definite and just; that is all. I waive it with that under- 
standing, and I consent to Dr Alexander’s resolution because it 
accomplishes that. If there is any other way I will consent to 
that. But let it be understood that I cannot waive my objections 
as to transcending the general nature thereof unless you consent 
to this proposition. If you refuse it, I am obliged to contest the 
general nature of each one of these charges, and, if you overcome 
me, carry it by appeal to the higher courts. Now, do not force me 
to this, brethren; do not force me to this when I am yielding all 
that Ican in the interest of coming speedily to the result, and 
when I am willing to do anything that is just and reasonable in 
the matter.” 

Dr. Booth: May I ask Dr. Briggs a question before he takes his 
seat? I have followed him with great interest and attention. I 


: would ask him if I am right in apprehending that his affirmation 


in regard to there being two doctrines is, first, one doctrine, that 
the Holy Scripture is most necessary ? 

Dr. Briggs: Yes. 

Dr. Booth: And the second doctrine that it is the rule of faith 
and practice? 

Dr. Briggs: Yes. 

Dr. Booth: I hope the brethren will notice that, because it ex- 
plains. I seem to feel myself that this request is reasonable. The 
only objection is that it would involve the preamble or the state- 
ment of the charge over again, and I understand that he would 
be content with the question being taken separately. 

Dr. Briggs: That is all I ask. 

Dr. Booth: I do not really see how, under the circumstances, 
there can be any objection to that. However, I am not the Pros- 
ecuting Committee. 

The Rev. S. G. Law, of the Tombs, offered a resolution 
to this effect : 

“That asa presbytery we judge many of these utterances cited 
by the Committee of Prosecution to be apparently contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures and the Standards of the Church.” 

Dr. Robinson and others called the brother to order, and 
the Moderator decided that he could not offer the resolu- 
tion at that time. 

After Dr. Alexander’s motion was adopted Colonel Mc- 
Cook offered an exception to the vote, and Dr. J. Ford 
Sutton read the following resolution, which was adopted + 

“ Resolved, That the proceedings are found in order, and that 
the charges and specifications in their amended form be consid- 
ered sufficient to put the accused on his defense.” 

Colonel McCook, in presenting the evidence, especially 
the two pamphlets containing the Address and the appen- 
dix, said ; 

“In offering these two pamphlets the Prosecuting. Committee 
offers with them the works of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
quoted therein, in so far as they bear upon this case; the quota- 
tions in each case being indicated by the foot notes in the In- 
augural Address, and of course the committee did not offer or 
wish to offer any portion of Dr. Briggs’s works which are not 
therein referred to, and under the additional limitation in so far 
as they bear upon this case.”’ 


In referring to Dr. Briggs’s claim that evidence should 
all be read, Colonel McCook quoted the following from the 
Book of Discipline : 

“Evidence may be oral, written, printed, direct or circum. 
stantial.” 

And he added these words: 

“We present this evidence in written form, in a form accessi- 
ble to every one, and we present it in entire confidence that the 
accused will not make objection to the pamphlet issued and pub- 
lished with his approval.”’ 

Colonel McCook said, in answer to a statement from Mr. 
Woodbury : 

“The prosecution, having presented the evidence stated, and 
that evidence having been accepted as compete nt, we have closed 
our offer of proof in chief.” 

The Presbytery adjourned until Monday with the under- 
standing that if the prosecution desires to put in addition- 
al evidence then it should have the right to do so, Dr, 
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McLean, of the Bible Society, closed the meeting with 
prayer. 
MONDAY—DECEMBER 5rTu. 

The Prosecuting Committee to-day completed its presen- 
tation of evidences, adding two or three books. Dr. Briggs 
was then called upon to present his evidence. It included 
all of his published writings bearing upon the case, the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church, the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, the Septuagint, the New Testament in Greek, 
the Revised and Authorized Versions of the Scriptures, 
and many books and articles from well-known writers from 
Origen to Dr. Shedd. 

Dr. Birch then began his address in behalf of the prose- 
cution, which it was said would take the better part of 
Tuesday. 


TRIAL OF PROF. H. P. SMITH. 
THIRD WEEK. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 








THE third week of the trial for heresy of Henry Pre- 
served Smith, D.D., before the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
has been marked by greater progress in definite action than 
either of the preceding weeks. Hitherto the time of the 
Presbytery has been given chiefly to argument and debate , 
and to the determining of points of order, and other pre- 
liminary matters. These preliminary questions—the most 
important of which, of course, have been the consideration 
of the demurrer, or objections of Dr. Smith to (1) the regu- 
larity of tbe organization ; (2) the regularity of the pro- 
ceeding, and (3) the sufficiency of the charges and specifi- 
cations in form and in legal effect—occupied eight full 
days, or sixteen sessions of Presbytery, a longer time prob- 
ably than will be spent in the actual trial of the case upon 
its merits. In fact, the prolonged and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the charges and specifications. extending to al- 
most every portion not only of the indictment but of the 
citations from the Standards and from the Scriptures, 
given in connection with the various specifications, almost 
unavoidably involved the discussion to a considerable ex- 
tent of the merits of the case. The nature, extent and 
binding force of ordina‘ion vows, the errancy or inerrancy 
of the Scriptures in matters of historical or scientific fact, 
as distinguished from doctrine and precept, the doctrine of 
inspiration in all its different phases, the elaborate exege- 
sis of nearly one hundred passages of Scripture—have all 
been debated, as viewed from the different standpoints of 
the Scriptures themselves, of the Standards, and of Church 
History. We have had not only doctrine, but also the his- 
tory of doctrine, discussed with great earnestness and abil- 
ity for many days. 

In these debates thus far, not including Dr. Smith him- 
self and Drs. McKibbin and Lowe of the Committee of 
Prosecution, twenty-seven ministers and four ruling elders 
(thirty-one in all) have taken part, being exactly one-half 
of those present at the last roll-call for the ‘‘yeas and 
nays,’ when sixty-two members voted. Only upon rare 
occasions during these twenty sessions of Presbytery, have 
any discourteous or improper words been uttered, and 
these were spoken in each instance under a momentary 
impulse in the heat of debate, and were in each instance 
at once regretted and recalled by the person uttering 
them. 

The preliminaries were concluded on Thursday, the 
charges and specifications having been perfected in form 
and found in order, the plea of ‘“‘not guilty” entered by 
the accused, the testimony bearing upon Charge I taken, 
the arguments of the committee and the accused completed 
and Charge I submitted to the court; also the taking of 
the testimony on Charges II and III almost, if not alto- 
gether finished, and Presbytery has adjourned until next 
Monday, December 5th. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that at the close of the sessions next Monday evening, the 
entire case will have been submitted to the Presbytery for 
its consideration and final judgment, and that next week 
may witness the conclusion of the trial of Dr. Smith, so 
far as Cincinnati Presbytery is concerned. This, however, 
is not at all certain. 

Before entering upon the details of the past four days 
permit me to correct a singular error in the Associated 
Press dispatches concerning the proceedings of the first 
week of the trial, which inadvertently crept into the re- 
port in THE INDEPENDENT of November 24th. In Dr. 
McKibbin’s reply to the objections to Charge I, he is re- 
ported as saying: “‘ We are not Arminians, nor free agents. 
We are Calvinists.”” What Dr. McKibbin did say was: 
* We are not Arminians nor Pelagians. We are Calvin- 
ists.” 

When Presbytery adjourned on November 22d for the 
week, it had just concluded the consideration of the 
objections to Charge I, and the specifications under it, and 
had. on the final vote, sustained the charge and specifica- 
tions as sufficient in form and in legal effect,and found 
them in order, by a vote of 36 to 28. 


SEVENTH DAY—NoOVEMBER 28TH. 


On Monday morning, November 28th. the Presbytery 
began its seventh day and thirteenth session as a court, 
with a motion by Dr. W. H. James, “that Charge II, and 
all the specifications under it, be regarded as sufficient in 
form and in legal effect, and be found in order.” 

In this charge, it will be remembered, Professor Smith 
is accused of 
“teaching, in a pamphlet entitled * Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration,’ contrary to the fundamental doctrine of the Word 
of God and the Confession of Faith, that the Holy Spirit did not 
so control the inspired writers in their composition of the Holy 

Scriptures as to make their utterances absolutely truthful: i.c., 
free from error when interpreted in their natural and intended 
sense.” 

Under this charge are eleven specifications, setting forth 
the particulars, based upon passages in the pamphlet, 
which are cited under them. 

The consideration of this motive opened up the whole 
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subject of “‘ inerrancy,” and, as necessarily involved in this, 
the doctrine of ‘“‘ plenary inspiration,” together with the 
question as to whether the doctrine that the Scriptures are 
absolutely truthfel, that is, free from error when inter- 
preted in the natural and intended sense. or, in other words, 
“plenary inspiration,’’ is a ‘‘fundamentai doctrine’’ of 
the Word of God and the Confession of Faith. 


DEBATE ON SUFFICIENCY OF CHARGE II. 


The debate on the objections to Charge II occupied 
about the same length of time as that on the objections to 
Charge I, and were participated in almost exclusively by 
the same speakers, altho bearing upon quite a different 
subject, the first charge having reference to ‘ ordination 
vows” and “doctrinal qualification,’ and the second 
charge to the absolute truthfulness of the Holy Scriptures. 

Dr. W. H. James opened thedebate on his own motion, 
in support of the sufficiency of the charge and specifica- 
tions, taking the firm position that the denial of the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures was an offense against 
fundamental doctrine and destructive of the faith of the 
Church, and that the specifications clearly sustained the 
charge. 

The Rev. P. Robertson took issue with the ‘“‘ Higher 
Critics,” claiming that the clean-cut issue before the Pres- 
bytery and the Church is whether the Presbyterian Church 
is to havea mutilated Bible furnished it by the destructive 
critics in the place of the infallible Bible which it now has 
and which is dearer to many of us than life itself. 

Dr. G. M. Maxwell objected to the use of the term “ mu- 
tilated Bible,’”’ at the same time affirming his belief in the 
infallibility of the Scriptures. 

Dr. W.S. P. Bryan read a lengthy argument, sustaining 
the charge and most of the specifications, advocating, 
however, verbal changes in some and the dismissal of 
Specifications 8 and 9 because of alleged ambiguity. He 
narrowed the issue to the one question concerning the doc- 
trine of the Standards as to the historic truthfulness of the 
Scriptures, and held that “the historic trustwortbiness of 
the Scriptures underlies the whole Confessional doctrine, 
and requires no explicit and formal statement, just as the 
doctrine of the Divine existence underlies the Scriptures 
themselves. 

Dr. A. Ritchie stated that he would vote for the charge 
and specifications as a whole, excepting, however, the 
statement in Specification 8 in regard to the Psalms as the 
expressions of imperfect and fallible tho pious men, and 
also against Specification 11. 

Dr. A. C. McGiffert took issue with Dr. Bryan, and 
claimed that the doctrine of inerrancy does not underlie the 
doctrine of the Confessiov. No fundamental doctrine can be 
held by implication; and as the doctrine of inerrancy is 
not stated in the Confession, it cannot be claimed as a Con- 
fessional doctrine. The outside world, as well as other 
Churches, was watching this trial; and it would not do 
for this Presbytery to go on record as pronouncing as of- 
fenses things which Luther and Calvin held to be not such, 
and it would widen a breach which ought rather to be 
healed. 

The Rev. P. Robertson protested that people are not 
obliged to come into the Presbyterian Church unless they 
wish to do so. He held that the Presbyterian and every 
other Church had a right to interpret its doctrines. He 
believed that the distinction which some speakers had in- 
timated, between the “doctrines of the Confession” and 
the “‘ doctrines of the Gospel ”’ was a false distinction. He 
held that they were identical. 

Prof. W. O. Sproull denied that the doctrine of 
errancy tended to undermine faith in the Scriptures. He 
said that if the Holy Spirit had regarded these minor mat- 
ters as so important, he would have taken care to have 
them handed down accurately. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts held that the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures was a fundamental doctrine not 
only of the Presbyterian Church, but of common Chris- 
tianity the world over. 

Dr. C, F. Mussey said : 

“You say there was originally an inerrant Bible. It was in- 
trusted to the Church. What has become of it ? You have lost 
it? How, then, are you going to prove that the Scriptures as you 
now have them are the Word of God?” 

The Rev. J. L. Taylor quoted the expression of the Rev. 
P. Robertson that “ these specifications area Trojan horse, 
containing within the language of Dr. Smith, which they 
quote, a concealed foe to the safety of the Church,” and 
argued from this that they meant more than they express, 
and hence ought not to be sustained. 


VOTE ON SUFFICIENCY OF CHARGE II. 


At three o’clock Monday afternoon, November 28th, the 
vote was taken upon the first part‘of Dr. James’s motion 
(a division of the question having been called for), viz., 
“That Charge II be regarded as sufficient in form and in 
legal effect, and be found in order.” The “ yeasand nays ”’ 
were called for upon this motion, and ordered to be re- 
corded (more than one-third of the members present re- 
quiring it), and were as follows: 


YEAS. 


Ministers ; W.S. Acomb, J. M. Anderson, W. S. P. Bryan, Wm. 
Carson, J. Conzett, A.M. Dawson, J. J. Francis, H..W. Gilchrist, 
F. Granstaff, J. J. Hopkins, J. C. Irwin, W.B. Irwin, W. H. James, 
R. H. Leonard, F. C. Monfort, C. F. Mussey, H. F. Olmstead, 
L. L. Overman, D. W. Parks, J. T. Pollock. A. J. Reynolds, 
A. Ritchie, W. H. Roberts, P. Robertson, H. A. Rossiter, J. P. 
Scott, C. E. Walker, E. L. Warren, D. E. Bierce. 

Ruling Elders: J. H. Jouvet, W. A. Eudaly, Francis Ferry, T. J. 
Nichol, J. G. Miller, J. S.Crawford, E, R. Monfort, J. A. Loes, 
V.C. Gelwicks, M. A. Jameson, M. Johnston, J.C. Conklin, S. B. 
Halley, G. L. Miller, J.M. Miller. Total yeas, 44. 

NAYS. 

Ministers: Herman A. Axmann, J. H. Cone, A. S. Dudley, 
D. A. Heron, Herman W. Hortsch, A. C. McGiffert, W. A. 
Major, G. M. Maxwell, R. F. Souter, J. H. Walter, W. F. Gowdy, 
J. L. Taylor. ; j 

Ruling Elders: W. 0. Sproull, E. N. Wild, R. 8. Fulton, W. G, 
Hyndman, H, M, Richardson. Total nays, 17. 





Yeas: ministers, 29; elders, 15; total, 44. 

Nays: ministers, 12; elders, 5; total, 17. 

This vote (the first which has been put on record) does 
not necessarily indicate definitely what the final vote or 
any other vote may be. But it was regarded with great 
interest. Of those present who are pastors or stated sup- 
plies of English-speaking churches, 23 voted “yea” and 6 
voted ‘‘nay.” ‘Two German pastors voted “nay.” The 
vote of the elders may be regarded as significant, in view 
of the assertions which have been persistently made by 
anonymous writers in the daily papers, that the “ laymen” 
of the churches were unanimously opposed to the present 
trial. In this vote the layman voted three to one in favor 
of a trial on this charge, and so also on Charge III the next 
day. 

SPECIFICATIONS UNDER CHARGES II AND III AMENDED. 

Before the vote was taken, permission was granted the 
Committee of Prosecution to make a number of verbal 
amendments to the specifications under both Charges II 
and III, which they did, Dr. Smith consenting in nearly 
every instance to the amendments. These amendments 
consisted in prefacing Specifieation 1, under both charges, 
with the explanatory words: ‘In a pamphlet entitled 
‘Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,’ published by the 
said Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., in different edi- 
tions in the year 1891, which pamphlet has been extensively 
circulated with his knowledge and approval,’’ and in pref- 
acing all the other specifications under Charges II and 
II', with the words: ‘ In the pamphlet referred to in Speci- 
fication 1” Also, in substituting in Specification 1 under 
Charge II, for the words ‘“‘has been guilty of asserting” 
the words “has asserted,’ and in Specification 2, under 
Charge II, for the words “ has been guilty of suppressing,” 
the words ‘‘ has suppressed”’; also, in omitting from Speci- 
fication 8 under Charge II, all after the words “moral 
defect.” also in omitting from Specification 11 under 
Charge II the words “ whether,” “‘ doctrine” and “or pre- 
cept,” so as to read “‘ from all error of fact.” 

SPECIFICATIONS UNDER CHARGE II SUSTAINED. 

The eleven specifications under Charge II were then 
taken up seriatim, and sustained in their amended forms 
as sufficient and in order, by a viva voce vote, except Speci- 
fication 11, as amended, upon which a rising vote was taken, 
and the amended specification sustained by 34 to 23. 

A motion was then made by Dr. James to sustain the 
charge and specifications ‘“‘asa whole.”” Dr. McKibbin ob- 
jected to this, and the Moderator sustained the objection, 
ruling ‘‘ that inasmuch as the charge and each specifica- 
tion under it, had been sustained as sufficient in form and 
in legal effect, and in order, a motion to sustain ‘asa 
whole’ was unnecessary and not required by the Book.” 

Dr. Bryan took an appeal from this decision of the Mod- 
erator, and the decision of the Moderator was “ not sus- 
tained,” by a vote of 24 to 29. 

The motion to sustain ‘‘as a whole’’ was then put and 
carried viva voce. 

It was afterward discovered that, according to ‘“‘ Roberts’ 
Rules of Order,’ adopted by Presbytery, the Moderator’s 
ruling was correct, whereupon the vote on the appeal was 
reconsidered and the decision of the Moderator was sus- 
tained by a unanimous vote. 

EIGHTH DAY—NOVEMBER 29TH. 

The eighth day (fifteenth session), Tuesday, November 
29th, opened with a motion by the Rev. P. Robertson 
“that Charge III, and ail the specifications under it, be re- 
garded by the court as sufficient in form and in legal 
effect and be found in order.” 

This third charge accuses Dr. Smith (in the pamphlet 

referred to) : 
“while alleging that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, and 
an infallible rule of faith and practice, with denying in fact their 
inspiration in the sense in which inspiration is attributed to the 
Holy Scriptures by the Holy Scriptures themselves, and by the 
Confession of Faith.” 

It is quite distinct from Charge II, in which it is claimed 
that Dr. Smith teaches that the Scriptures are not abso- 
lutely truthful orfree from error. In the third charge it 
is claimed that Dr. Smith really denies inspiration as a 
fact, in its scriptural and confessional sense. Under this 
charge are four specifications. 


DEBATE ON SUFFICIENCY OF CHARGE III. 


The Rev. P. Robertson spoke in support of the charge 
and specifications. He held that the unscriptural theory 
of inspiration charged here, reduces the Bible to the low 
level of the national legends, myths and popular stories of 
the Hindus, Greeks and Romans, whose value consists not 
in the value of any statement of fact or doctrine, but in 
the unconscious, undesigned disclosures which the writers 
make. He said the Bible of the Higher Critics was written 
at no particular time or place, by nobody knows whom—a 
Bible of uncertain veracity and asserted that ‘* the canons 
of literary criticism which the Higher Critics have adopted 
are rotten to the core.”’ : 

The Rev. J. L. Taylor declared that the Presbyterian 
Church has no theory of inspirationin its Standards, and 
therefore this charge does not constitute an offense even if 
proved tobe true. 

Dr. R. H. Leonard said that the doctrine referred to in 
the charge.is fundamental, that the Scriptures are God- 
inspired in every part, and that if Professor Smith should 
be found guilty of this charge he would deserve and re- 
ceive the censure of the Church, for it was destructive of 
the welfare of the Church to teach such doctrines as it is 
claimed he holds. 

Prof. W. O. Sproull held that the Standards do not teach 


inerrancy, and that those who held that theory were com-. 


pelled to face certain facts, such as the different records of 
the same utterances of Christ, the misquotations in the 
New Testament from the Old Testament, etc. He claimed 
that these show that the Holy Spirit did not regard iner- 
rancy as essential. 

The Rev. H. W. Gilchrist said that he could not sustain 
Charge III; that the theory of inspiration held by the com- 





mittee is not such as he holds, and that if Dr. Smith is 
tried on this charge he would vote to acquit him. 

Dr. A. Ritchie dwelt upon the distinction between reve- 
lation and inspiration, and upon the pro‘itableress of 
Scripture. It would not do to hold that a writer, writing 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, could state un- 
truths, 

The Rev. H. A. Axmann stated that when he was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Newark, N. J., he was asked 
if he believed in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
He replied that he did not, except in those places where it 
was directly affirmed. Still the Presbytery of Newark or- 
dained him. 

Dr. J. J. Francis deprecated the repeated efforts to cast 
doubt upon the entire history contained in the Scriptures, 
as distinguished from their doctrines and precepts. Nei- 
ther the Scriptures nor the Confession warrant such a dis- 
tinction. The Bible as a book is historical. Christianity 
as a system is historical. Shall we say that a prophecy is 
trustworthy, and the record of its fulfilment is not trust- 
worthy ? Doctrine and history are in many instances in- 
separable. In the story of Bethlehem is wrapped up the 
doctrine of the incarnation. In the story of Calvary lies 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Christ himself links the 
history of Jonah with his own resurrection. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts said the situation was a grave and 
critical one for the Church. It is not one theory or an- 
other, but the main fact of inspiration that is at issue in 
this trial. He claimed that Dr. Smith is trying to force a 
new theory of inspiration upon the Church, which is, in 
fact, no inspiration, such as the Confession or the Scrip- 
tures teach. 

The Rev. C. E. Walker said if Dr. Smith was a heretic 
under this charge, there would be enough heresy trials on 
hand to keep the Presbytery busy for three years. He had 
been with the majority thus far, but must vote against 
the third charge. 

Dr. F. C. Monfort claimed that the Confession taught 
that the Holy Spirit alone enabled any man to recognize 
the infallibility of the Scriptures ; and hence that such a 
recognition was not a result of scholarship or criticism" 
but of the witness of the Holy Spirit. He took up theobjec- 
tions made to the term “inerrancy,” and cited the highest 
and latest authorities to prove that the word “infallible,” 
which is a Confessional term, meant “inerrant,” the two 
words being given assynonyms. Referring to Dr. McGiffert’s 
remark yesterday that the world was watching the action 
of this court, and will call the’ members to account, he 
said ‘‘ the Presbytery is not required to do its duty in the 
fear of the people, but in the fear of God.”’ 

The Rev. J. F. Pollock read the deliverance of the last 
General Assembly as an interpretation by the Church of 
the true doctrine of inspiration held by it as securing in- 
errancy. 

The Rev. R. F. Souter claimed that "the position of the 
committee forces us to give up our English Bible. They 
say inerrancy is a necessary part of inspiration. But the 
English Bible, they admit, is not inerrant ; therefore, the 
English Bible is not inspired. He claimed that the Com- 
mittee of Prosecution had failed at every point. 

As three o’clock Tuesday, November 29th, the vcte was 
taken on the motion ‘‘ that Charge III, be regarded by the 
court «s sufficient in form and in legal effect, and found in 
order,” the original motion being divided, as it was on the 
second charge and i's specifications. 

The ‘“‘ yeas and nays ” were called for and recorded, and 
were as follows: 





YEAS. 

Ministers: The same as in the vote on Charge III with the addi- 
tion of W. F. Gowdy and H. J. Steward, D.D., and with the 
omission of H. W. Gilchrist, C. ©. Mussey, D.D., H. F. Olmstead, 
D. E. Bierce and C. E, Walker—making 26 in all. 

Elders: The same as in the former vote with the exception of 
J. A. Lowes—or l4in all. Total yeas, 40. 

NAYS. 

Ministers: The same asin the former vote with the addition of 
H. M. Curtis, D.D., H. W. Gilchrist, C. F. Mussey, D.D., H. F 
Olmstead, D. E. Bierce, C. E. Walker, and with the omission of 
W. F.Gowdy, making 17 in all. Elders: The same asin the former 
vote, 5. Total nays, 22. 

The four specifications under Charge III were then voted 
on seriatim and sustained viva voce. 

Thus at the close of the eighth day (the sixteenth session) 
the entire indictment was found in order, all the three 
charges, and the seventeen specifications under them, 
(after the verbal changes indicated above) having been sus- 
tained as sufficient in form and in legal effect. 

VOTES ON THE THREE CHARGES. 

To sustain Charge I—yeas, 43; nays, 19. 

To sustain Charge Il—yeas, 44; nays, 17. 

To sustain Charge II[—yeas, 40; nays, 22. 

After each charge and its specifications had been sus- 
tained, Dr. Smith gave notice that he took exception to 
the action of the court, and would (in case of appeal) make 
that action a ground of appeal to the higher courts. 

Two protests, each signed by one member of the Presby- 
terv, against the action of the court in sustaining the suf- 
ficiency of Charge I, and its specifications, were presented, 
read, and admitted to record, and a committee consisting 
of Dr. F.C. Monfort Dr. W. H. James, and Elder W. A. 
Eudaly, was appointed to prepare and report an answer 
in behalf of Presbytery. 

Thus ended the consideration of Professor Smith’s ‘ de- 
murrer,” which will doubtless be memorable in the annals 
of the Presbytery, for the length of time given to it, and 
for the wide range of discussion which it opened up. 


NINTH DAY—NOVEMBER 380TH. 

At the opening of the Seventeenth Session on Wednes- 
day morning November 30th, a copy of the charges and 
specifications as amended, and found in order by the Pres- 
bytery, was officially placed by the Stated Clerk, the Rev. 
E. T. Swiggett,, in the hands of Dr. Smith, and ackuowl- 
edged by him. 

The Moderator, Dr. J. P. Scott, then asked the accused 
if he was prepared to enter his plea to the charges, to which 
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Dr. Smith, without moving, quietly replied: ‘I am not 
guilty, Mr. Moderator.” : 


MOTION TO DISMISS CHARGE I. 


At this point Dr. H. J. Steward arose, and moved that 
in view of the written and oral statements of the accused 
that he does not hold the opinions which heis charged in 
Charge I with teaching , Charge I be dismissed. 

The Committee of Prosecution suggested that inasmuch 
as Dr. Smith had entered his plea of “‘ not guilty,” nothing 
was in order but to proceed with the trial. He also re- 
minded the court that the statements referred to by Dr. 
Steward were not in evidence, and hence not before the 
court, unless Dr. Smith should see proper to go on the 
stand as a witness and make these statements there. Dr. 
Smith was asked if he wished to do this, but he replied 
that he thought it best to let the charge go before the 
court on its merits. Dr. Steward thereupon withdrew his 
motion. 

Presbytery then decided by vote to proceed to the trial 
of the accused upon the first charge. 


TRIAL OF CHARGE I. 


In this Dr. Smith is charged with teaching in two arti- 
cles in the New York Evangelist : 

“ that a ministerin said Churchmay abandon the essential 
features of the system of doctrine held by said Church, and which 
he received and adopted at his ordinatiou, and rightfully retain 
his position as a minister in said Church.” 

Specification I.—“. . . He teaches... that a doctrinal quali- 
fication is only required in the officers of the Church at the time 
of ordination.” 

Speetfication IT.—“... He teaches . . that whether in any 
individual case the Church requires continued adherence to the 
doctrinal standard received and adopted at ordination is only to 
be made known by judicial process.” 

Dr. McKibbin called special attention to the fact that 
the charge does not refer to the views whieh Dr. Smith 
holds or believes, but to what he teaches in two specified 
articles. 

The Rev. T. O. Lowe then offered in evidence the articles 
in the Evangelist and the quotations from the Standards, 
which were read by Dr. McKibbin. Dr. Smith stated that 
he had no testimany to offer, other than the articles already 
presented. 

In opening the argument for the prosecution the Rev. T. 
QO. Lowe requested Dr. Smith to make a formal interpreta- 
tion of the meaning intended to be conveyed in the cited 
passages, that it might go on record, and prevent misun- 
derstandings in the course of the trial. He said if the ac- 
cused would make a disavowal of the meaning imputed to 
them the committee might yet arrest the charge. Dr. 
Smith evidently construed this as an invitation to retract, 
and replied that he preferred to disprove the charge. He 
held that the language cited by the committee does not 
prove the charge, and said his defense would be along that 
line. An attempt to have Dr. Smith present parts of his 
response as testimony also failed. 

Dr. McKibbin stated the point at issue to be: ‘‘Do these 
articles in their fair interpretation teach what we allege?” 
He said he would be glad to see anything as testimony 
which would obviate the necessity of arguing what these 
articles do teach. - He held that all that had been settled 
thus far was: “If Dr. Smith has in fact taught as we 
claim he has, he has committed an offense against the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

In his speech for the prosecution, the Rev. Mr. Lowe 
said a man is not to be held, if his language is not equivo- 
cal, for an interpretation of that language which he dis- 
avows. He said that tho men are not always logical, and 
often say things they donot mean, a man cannot hope to 
escape the consequences of his utterances bya simple de- 
nial of the interpretation others placed upon his words. 
He must disavow and withdraw the language. He con- 
tended that the language used in the article is so plain it 
cannot be misconstrued. He reviewed the articles: at 
length, and concluded that the question proposed, the lan- 
guage used and the conclusions drawn point unmistakably 
to the interpretation of the committee. He vehemently 
denied the assertion made by a member of the Court that 
it is illiberal not to permit the Confessions to be construed 
according to the advancement of the age, and in support 
of this instanced the crisis in affairsin Germany, where 
this allowance has endangered the very Apostles’ Creed. 
He declared that while Dr. Smith had a right toinquire 
into the principles of the Church, he believed he had done 
it in a way to encourage people to do wro:g. Hesaid if the 
Church organization was to be maintained it is indispen- 
sable that the Bible be regarded as absolutely infallible 
and ordination vows as of perpectual obligation. 


ARGUMENT OF DR. SMITH. 


In his reply Dr. Smith asserted that he still believed the 
charge ambiguous. He said the fact that the prosecution 
had argued on it for an hour and a half proved this. The 
indefiniteness of the charge was plaioly brought out by 
the very discussion which led to the sustainivg of the suffi- 
ciency of it. The expressions of the speakers at that time 
showed wide variety in the apprehension of the charge. 
Some evidently supposed the offense to be disloyalty te the 
Church, others dishonesty, others to be the denial of the 
right of discipline, and still others supposed it a violation 
of my vow to study the peace and purity of the Church. 
So there are five possible offenses contained in the charge, 
and no one knows which is intended. If the five were dis- 
tinctly specified as four distinct charges, I should have 
good hopes of being acquitted, because I doubt if enough 
members of the court would pronounce me guilty of either 
one to secure conviction. As it is, the ambiguity of the 
charge may lead to my conviction, because it will allow all 
who interpret it in either of the five ways indicated to vote 
to sustain the charge. ; ! 


“'The articles were written because of the frequent insinua- 
tions in the press that men in the Presbyterian Church whose 
views are not in harmony with those of the majority ought to 
retire from the Church. It is plain that when one does not agree 
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with such assertions it is his duty to examine and state the 
grounds of his disagreement. This is what I did.” 

He asked how we are to know what are the essential 
articles of the Confession if the Church does not make it 
known by judicial process, and instanced the common 
test cases in civil courts to establish precedents on uncer- 
tain points. 

“There is no mention of essential features of the doctrinal 
systetn or of abandoning them,”’ said he. ‘There is nothing 
about a minister’s right to remain in the Church after abandon- 
ing them. The sole object of discussion is, How much conformi- 
ty tothe doctrinal views held in the Church does the natural 
and intended sense of the words in the ordination subscriptions 
require ?” 

In summing up his argument, he said that there is no 
evidence to show that he impugns the Westminster doc- 
trine of the Church ; to show that he assails the funda- 
mental principles of Church order as set forth in the form 
of government; that he teaches or encourages disloyalty 
to the Presbyterian Church; that he teaches that a law- 
ful contract may be broken or evaded, or that he encour- 
ages any to do this thing ; that he has in any way injured 
the peace or purity of the Church. 

ARGUMENT OF DR. MCKIBBIN. 


The closing argument for the prosecution, and the most 
elaborate of the three arguments was made by Dr. McKib- 
bin. 

He said that Dr. Smith’s personal high character and 
honorable reputation made his teachings all the more dan- 
gerous. The plain question at issue is. “‘Upon a fair and 
reasonable interpretation of Dr. Smith’s language, what 
does that language teach ?” He then proceeded to an ar- 
gument of which it is difficult to give any syllabus, as it 
was an exhaustive technical and critical analysis of Dr. 
Smith’s Evangelist articles, going to prove that they 
meant, and could only mean what is set forth in the charge 
and specifications, and could not reasonably be construed 
in any other way. 

(The extracts from Dr. Smith’s Evangelist articles, upon 
which the charge rests, are as follows :) 

* But it is worth remarking further that this doctrinal qualifi- 
cation is required only at ordination. That men’s views may 
change after ordination was as true in the last century as it is 
now. Had it been the intention of the Church to secure strict 
doctrinal uniformity it would have required frequent subscrip- 
tion, if not frequent examination. Not only is no provision made 
for this, but the candidate for ordination is nowhere warned that 
if his doctrinal views should change he must acquaint his pres- 
bytery with the fact. Even in the present doctrinal alarm but 
one man has proposed repeated subscription, and even he limited 
his proposition to professors of theology. It is clearly the theory 
of the Church that a minister once inducted into the sacred office 
may be safely left to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. By his 
success in the ministry he acquires a right not to be disturbed, 
except in cases of exceptional gravity, and even here the pre- 
sumption may be said to be in his favor. 

“ Practically, the answer to our question is this: The Presbyte- 
rian Church is broad enough to retain in its offices any man who 
has once sincerely received and adopted the Confession as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures, until by 
judicial process the courts of the Church have deposed him from 
office. In the best sense, this is not high, nor low, but broad.” 
—New York Evangelist, March 10th, 1892. 

“My contention is that in this difficult and delicate matter” 
(exposition of what the ordination “vows ” do imply), “the Church 
has herself undertaken to draw the line, and that she has under- 
taken to draw it by judicial process.” . . “And whenan al- 
leged error is not treated by the Church as an offense (either in 
that process is not instituted, or in that conviction does not re- 
sult), then the Church broadens her interpretation of the “ sys- 
tem of doctrine.’ Not long ago I was told sharply that the 
Church refuses to answer questions in thesi. How, then, we can 
know what is included in the system of doctrine, except by judi- 
cial process, does not appear.”’—New York Evangelist, April 7th, 
1892. 

TENTH DAY —DECEMBER IsT. 

At the opening of the nineteenth session, Thursday, 
December ist, after a few additional remarks on Charge I, 
by Dr. Smith and Dr. McKibbin. Presbstery proceeded to 
the consideration of Charge II. A motion was made to go 
into private session and decide on Charge I, before taking 
up Charge II ; but the motion was laid on the table by the 
very close vote of 26 to 25. 

Charge 1I was then taken up, which accuses Dr. Smith 
of teaching 
“that the Holy Spirit did not so control the inspired writers in 
their composition of the Holy Scriptures as to make their utter- 
ances absolutely truthful; i. ¢., free from error when interpreted 
in their natural and intended sense,” 
and under which are eleven specifications, such as 
“He teaches that the inspired author of Chronicles has asserted 
sundry errors of fact,” 
and, 

“ He specifically affirms the impossibility of the Old Testament 
Scriptures being free from all error of facts,!’ etc., etc. 

The Committee of Prosecution offered in evidence the 
pamphlet on “ Biblical Scholarship and Insriration,” and 
the quota'ions from the Standards, Scriptures, etc., cited 
in the indictment. As these citations cover eighteen 
printed pages, it is impossible to quote them here. 

Dr. Smith declined to make any statement in regard to 
the authorship of the pamphlet; and the Rev. Mr. Lowe 
asked that W. H. James, D.D., and John J. Francis, D.D., 
be sworn as witnesses to prove its authorship. He also 
offered as additional proof the preface to the third edition 
of the pamphlet, which Dr. Smith admitted. Dr. James, 
Dr. Francis, Dr. Leonard and Dr. Ritchie were then called 
and sworn by the Moderator, together. Dr. James and Dr. 
Leonard were questioned as to the authorship. In the 
cross ¢xamination the questioning took a wide range, and 
Dr. Ritchie was called by Dr. Smith and Dr. F. C. Monfort 
by Dr. MeKibbin. Ultimately, however, the testimony of 
Dr. Ritchie and Dr. Monfort was stricken out by the court ; 
and at the close of the tenth day (twentieth session) both 
parties annéunced that they had no further testimony to 
offer at present, and were ready to proceed to the closing 








arguments. It was also stated that the same testimony, 
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so far as it has a bearing, would apply to Charge III. On 
motion of Professor Sproull it was decided that Charges IT 
and ILI be argued together. 

At four o’clock Thursday afternoon, December Ist, Pres- 
bytery closed the third week of its sessions, and adjourned 
until next Monday morning, December 5th, when the ar- 
guments on Charges II and III will be presented, after 
which the Presbytery wi'l go into executive session for the 
final judgment of the case. 

CINCINNATI, December 2d, 1892. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








--.-There was an enthusiastic meeting held in New 
Orleans, last Sunday, in the Presbyterian church, of which 
Dr. B. M. Palmer is pastor, to protest against the Sunday 
‘opening of the World’s Fair. A large number of promi- 
‘nent citizens were present, and addresses were made by Dr. 
Palmer, Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and Dr. J. H. Knowles, Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union. 


...-A number of prominent Methodists in New York, 
City have inaugurated a series of revival meetings, to be 
held in public places. The first were held on the afternoon 
and evening of December 4th, at Union Square Theater. 
J. M. Cornell presided, and the Rev. C. H. Yatman made 
a most earnest and impressive address. The chief feature 
of the meeting was the music.. Song slips were handed to 
each person onentering theroom,and with theaid of achoir 
of twenty the congregation joined heartily. The room was 
crowded. While the principal movers are Methodists, men 
of every creed are welcomed. 


....-The Presbytery of Chicago had an earnest discus- 
sion on Revision at a meeting held November 28th and 
29th. The committee, of which Dr. Patterson was chair- 
man, reported to disapprove the proposed revision as a 
whole. Dr. Herrick Johnson spoke strongly in defense of 
revision, showing the inconsistency of the Presbytery, 
which had, in 1890, unanimously asked for revision, and 
then, in 1891, had protested against it. He claimed that the 
Committee of Revision had not gone toofar, but had main- 


-tained the integrity vf the Calvinistic system. After a 


leng discussion, the report of the committee was adopted 
by a vote of 35 to 18. A supplemental report was pre- 
sented, asking the General Assembly to appoint a new 
Committee on Revision. ‘The consideration of this report 
was deferred till January. 


....Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, wife of Pére Hyacinthe 
has been in this country for about three months, and sailed 
last week on her return to France. Her special errand has 
been to interest people here in the Old Catholic work in 
which her husband is so prominent a leader, and she has 
been speaking in Western cities and in Philadeldhia. The 
continuous lecturing has proved a heavy strain upon her 
health, and she returns fora time of rest. Madame Loy- 
son is an American by birth, and has thrown herself with 
great enthusiasm into her husband’s work. As indications 
of the progress of that work, word has come that Pére 
Hyacinthe has recently taken part in the consecration of a 
Gallican Church, in Madrid, Spain, and that 1,100 people 
in the old province of Dauphiny who have refused for 
eighty years to enter a church or accept ministrations from 
a priest, have joined the Old Catholic movement. 


....At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the pastor, made the following state- 
ment at the conclusion of his sermon : 


“The question has arisen, as you al] know, how we shall send 
our funds to the foreign field ; and we have decided in Plymouth 
Church this year to send the funds directly through what is 
known as the Noyes Mission. I think it is about two years ago 
that Mr. Noyes was examined before a council of Congregational 
churches in Boston, and recommended to the Board for appoint- 
ment by the very nearly if not quite unanimous action of that 
council. He was rejected by the Board because he holds the 
larger hope; because he declines to believe that God whelms 
in an everlasting night of despair those who have not 
heard of his mercy here; because he holds a very conserva- 
tive and cautious hope at last for those that never have 
heard of God’s mercy in this life—very much more cau- 
tiously, I think, very much less scripturally, than I hold 
it. Plymouth Church has decided this year to send 
its contribution directly to Mr. Noyes; not because we wish to 
make any attack upon the American Board, not because we have 
any doubt of the financial honesty and integrity of the American 
Board, but because we desire to send the Gospel of a large love 
and alarge hope. For myself, my sense of this love of God is 
sometimes so great, and my sense of human need is sometimes so 
great—yes, I think generally that I will be glad to co-operate 
with any man who will co-operate with me in carrying the Gos- 
pel message. He may believe that the love of God stops short 
with this life. I believe it iseternal. He may believe it is for the 
elect. I believe it is for the whole human race. He may believe it 
is love commingled with wratb. I believe it is love pure and simple 
without any alloy whatever. No matter, if he will work with me 
I will work with him carrying the message of love and faith and 
hope to those that stand in need of it. But when the American 
Board says to me, and to us—to those that think as we do—year 
after year, * we will send no man who does entertain the larger 
hope and preach the larger love,’ I see not what we can do save 
to send our message through some other channel and wait till 
the larger faith and the larger love find its way also into the 
hearts and the faith of our brothers. Envelops have been dis- 
tributed through the pews. If you desire to send to the Ameri- 
can Board write ‘American Board’ on the envelop, and it will 
go to the American Board. If you desire to send to the Ramabai 
mission, or to the Women’s Union Missionary Society, simply 
write either of those names on the envelop. If you write noth- 
ing onthe envelop, or if you drop the money into the boxes with- 
out any envelop, it will go to the Noyes Mission. 

“Just one word more. 1 am tempted, I confess, to appeal to 
your pride. I havea little myself. I should very much regret, 


after all that has been said in the newspapers about this mat- 
ter, if our collection for foreign missions with all entanglements 
taken away, should only be about what it was last year. Mr. 
Noyesneeds for his work $2,000 this year. I should be very de- 
lighted if Plymouth Cliurch should give the whole of it, and [do 
not think it would bea great deal—do you 7” 
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Persecution in Turkey. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN INDIA. 


OBSTRUCTION BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 








LETTERS FROM MISSION LANDS BY 
The Rev. James D. Eaton, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
The Rev. Wm. H. Gucick, San Sebastian, Spain, 
Herman M. Barnum, D.D., Harpat, Turkey, 
The Rev. Wm. N. CHamsers, Erzrtim, Turkey, 
The Rev. Jos. 8. CHANDLER, Madura, Inuia, 
The Rev. Jos. E. Scorr, Muttra, India, 
The Rev. B. C. Henr¥, Canton, China, 
The Rev. H. OLin Capy, Chentu, China, 
The Rev. C. A. STANLBY, Tientsin, China, 
The Rev. Jonn L. Deanina, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. Oris Cary, Kioto, Japan, 
The Rev. A. D. Hai, Osaka, Japan, 
The Rev. Jonny H. Laware, Aneityum, New Hebrides, 
The Rev. HuGa Goupre, Old Calabar, West Africa. 





THE letter from the Rev. James D. Eaton, telling of the 
dedication of a new church in the city of (hihuahua, 
which opeus our missionary number this week, is very 
significant as showing that mission work in Mexico is by 
no means as backward as not a few have supposed. The 
Rev. Wm. H. Gulick wives us a glimpse of the cnaracter of 
the Provestantsof Spain. There are two most interesting 
letters from Turkey, one from Dr. Barnum, of Harpit, 
giving a sad instance of persecution in a village in his field. 
the other from the Rev. W. N. Chambers, telling of the 
ravages of cholera in Erzrim and the adjacent territory. 
The Rev. J. E. Scott gives some specimens of the kind of 
men that are being vrought into the churches in India, 
and the Rev. J. S. Caandier tells of Sunday-school work as 
itis carried on in Mwdura. Tae progress of the Christian 
Endeavor movement in China is told by tne Rev. B.C, 
Henry, of Canton, and the Rev. H. O. Cady, of Cnentu, 
writes of the distribution of tracts among the young men 
who attend the Goverunent examinations. That the 
Chinese are not regardless of the course 'aken by the 
American Government is evident from what the Rev. C. A. 
Stanley writes from Tientsin about the obstructions placed 
in tae way of missionaries. From Japan, the Rev. John L. 
Dearing writes of Sabbath observance, expressing regret 
that there seems to be in some public quartersa studious 
disrezard of it. A letter from the R-v. Otis Cary shows 
that the spirit of persecution is not yet dead in the Mika- 
do’s Empire, ‘ho the laws may prohibit it, and the Rev. 
A. D. Hail gives an interesting summary of the work 
donein that Empire by the different societies from our 
Southern States. The Rev. J. H Lawrie, of the New 
Hebrides, has been obliged, by the ill-health of his, wife to 
- withdraw from his long-loved field of work, but still sends 
usa few uotes of his experieaces tuere. As Dr. Paton says, 
life there is a terrible strain on the missionary ladies, not 
merely by its poxitive hardships but by the great loneliners 
necessitated. The series closes with a letter frum the Rev. 
Hugh Goldie, one of that novle band of Unite Presbyteri- 
ans from Scotland who are holding one of the darkest cor- 
nersof the world, 4nd seeking co bring men to Christ. As we 
close the year, we take this opportunity to publicly thank 
our many correspondents for their work for us, and ex- 
press the hope that we may still hear from them as they 
have stories to tell of the work ir the great vineyard. The 
missionary numbers of THE INDEPENDENS have become a 
permanent feature, and we believe are contributing not a 
little tothe increasing interest in this land in the work 
of foreign missions. We have not yet reached “ High- 
water mark,’’ but we are on the way. 


MEXICO. 
A NEW CHURULH DEDICATED, 


BY THE REV. JAMES D, FATON, 
Missionary of the A-nerican Board. 











THE largest Protestant church edifice in Northern Mexi- 
co has just been completed in this city. It stands on Inde- 
pendeuce Avenue, scarcely three hundred paces from the 
principal plaza, yet on so elevated a spot »s to rise above 
the roof of the cathedral. A hundred and fifty years ago 
the lot furmed part of the original cemetery, or Campo 
Santo de Sun Felipe, and it is but twenty years since the 
last of the monuments were removed. 

The building measures seventy-five feet in length by 
fifty-five in width, is coustructed «f stone and adobe, and 
has a massive octagonal tower on the corner. The lower 
Story of this forms the lobby, which is paved with stone. 
Access to it is gained through three urches, cl sed with 
iron gates On the wall opposite the central arch, and be- 
tween the wainscoting and the givined ceiling of pine, isa 
bronze tablet bearing the name of the late Mrs. Adeline 
Barnes Pratt, whose friends and relatives have c: n ributed 
largely to the erection of the church. Gracefully entwined 
about the tablet, and already climbing up the vaultea ceil- 
ing, is an English ivy,from the one planted by Mrs. 
Pratt's own hands beside the church in Montclair, N. J. 

Within, the gr dup of five beautiful windows in the chan- 
cel, containing emblems, were made in New York. So also 
Were the eight large ones onthe front and sides of the 
building, which are chiefly filled wich rol ed Ve etian 
glass. The paneled ceiling and the wainscoating, six feet 
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bigh, are of Texas pine, oiled and varnished. The com- 
munion table and chairs, and the Meneely bell, were given 
by tae young people of Dr A. H Bradford’s church. 

The printed invitations to the dedication ceremonies 
were signe.! by citizens of Mexico, the United States, Eng- 
land and Germany; and the flags of the four nations were 
draped back of the pulpit. As in the Roman churches, 
there are no fixed pews ; but settees were provi ed for five 
hundred people, covering about three-fourths of the floor. 
At an early hour all of these were occupied, and two 
hundred men had to stand throughout the serv- 
ices. Many others were discouraged from attempting 
to enter, at seeing the crowd about the doors. All classes 
were represented, Government officials, professional men, 
merchants aud artisans; and the attendance of a large 
nuwher of ladies was especially gratifying. The music 
was fu nished by four vocalists and an orchestra; and 
before the noble sermon, by the Rev. John Howland, of 
Guadalajara, on Spiritual Worship, two addresses were 
made by prominent Mexican gentlemen. One of them, a 
member of the Legislature, spoke of man’s need of religion, 
surveyed briefly the influence of different cults upon the 
nations, and warmly welcomed the missionaries, saying : 
“ fhe Evanzelical Church is a powerfui aid to our progress, 
foundiog schools, publishing papers, and extending civili- 
zatiun am ng our people. It has relieved poverty, fur- 
nished employment to labor, beautified our cities by the 
erection of modern edifices, and deepened the sentiments 
of patriotism in the hearts of vur people. Such conduct 
gives to the ministers of this communion legitimate title 
to the respect and gratitude of every good Mexican, and 
justifies the favorable reception accorded to the Church by 
the people of Chihuahua, a considerable number of whom 
attend its services, under the laws which guarantee free- 
dom and worship.” The other orator, who is city super- 
iutendent of schools, spoke cqually well, treating of the 
relation of the missions to the education of youth, and of 
the beneficent influence of religious freedom upon a peo- 
ple, citing the United States as a shining example. 

Both speakers were heartily applauded, and it seemed 
wonderful indeed that sucia influential men should be will- 
ing to stand on the platform with seven Protestant minis- 
ters, and utter such sentiments to an assembly of which 
the very large majority were Roman Catholics. For the 
act of dedication the entire audience arose, and remained 
standing during the prayer of consecration. At the close 
of the service was manifested universal satisfaction, and 
many Romanists have since said that it was “‘ beautiful 
aad solemn, very different from what they had been led to 
expect.’”? Mention should be made of letters of congratu- 
lation sent to the church by Dr. Richard S. Storrs and by 
the New Jersey Association through the Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton. 

Those who began evangelical work here ten years ago, 
could not help contrasting the magnificent assemblage 
with the handful of hated and despis-d believers who held 
meetingsin a narrow room with bare rafters overhead and 
cold bricks under foot. There is great respect felt for a 
church building; and so far there have been no acts of 
vand,lism, such as annoyed usin the humble quarters 
occupied so long. Doubtiess the ‘* Memorial Church of the 
Holy Trinity” will, in coming years, attract many to 
hear the Gospel who would otherwise be ignorant of it. 

Cc lhaahua. 


SPAIN. 
THE WORKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE stations of the American Board’s Mission in Spain, 
commencing at the western extremity of the line and mov- 
ing eastward, are Santander, Bilbao, San Sebastian, Lo- 
grofio and Zaragoza, each with its ordained pastor, and 
Pradején and Tauste, each with an evangelist teacher. 
Bilbao is supported financially by the Evangelical Conti- 
nental Society of London; but from the date of its found- 
ing, some fifteen years ago, has been under the superin- 
tendence of the writer, and is affiliated with the churches 
of the American Bord. 

The membersh p of these churches is with hardly an ex- 
ception of the same character as that of all the other evan- 
gelical churches of Spain—from the humblest classes. 
With the exception of a small farmer or two, and a small 
shopkeeper in the country station of Pradején, they are 
carpenters, blacksmiths, house painters, shoemakers, 
tailors, city employés of the lowest grades, and day labor- 
ers. There are probably not more than three or four fami- 
hes in the entire range of our congregations who have 
enougii money laid up to maintain themselves for a month 
if the bread-earners of the family should fail in this serv 
ice. Most of them after a week without work are objects 
of charity for the church to which they belong. And yet, 
from the appearance of the good people assembled for pub- 
he worship, this fact of poverty would not be inferred ; on 
the contrary, they would, as a whole, be taken as a thrifty, 
weil-to-do company. And if you should follow them to 
their homes, you would only in rare cases find those signs 
of discomfort and squalor that mark the homes of the very 
poor in England and the United States. The women are 
neat and thrifty housewives. The rooms of their humble 
homes are generally in excellent order, and frequently in 
scrupulously excellent order, the metal and copper dishes 
and utensils of the kitchen fairly adorning the modest 
abode with their polished surfaces and orderly array, 
Neitber the women nor the men, even of the poorest, are 
ever seen in rags, but their garments sometimes will be 
a veritable mosaic of patches of different shapes and colors. 

These are the Protestants of Spain in very large part. 
These are our parishioners, those of whom the casual 
observer would say: “ Here is a congregation, dressing so 
well and of so thrifty an appearance that surely they can 
pay the rent of their chapel, if not the salary of their pas- 
tor.” But, with few exceptions, they are truly living 


* from hand to mouth.” 





They are the people in Spain who, thus far in the dawn- 
ing of this second Reformation, have accepted the Gospel— 
have dared to break with the Mother Church, and to face 
the anathema of the most powerful organization on the 
face of theearth. Many of their educated, well-to-do and 
traveled neighbors are with us in beart; but they simply 
have not dared to call down upon themselves the curses of 
the Churchin which they were born, and to which their 
ancestors for centuries belonged. It would, indeed, be 
cowardly for us to call them cowards; but it must be said 
that they have not the simple and deep faith and the 
sublime courage of their humble brethren, who have dared 
all! 

Tho these can pay but a small part of the current ex- 
penses of their chapels and schoolrooms, and can do but 
little toward meeting the salaries of the teachers of their 
children and of their pastors, they are worthy of all: espect 
for what they do accomplish; a d for the voluntary sur- 
render of all help and support in time of sickness and want 
that they might receive from the various benevolent insti- 
tutions of the country, that give effective aid to the needy 
poor of the Roman Catholic faith. 

It is from the ranks of these same poor, but intelligent 
and thoughtful people, who are holding up the Gospel 
banner to the eyes of all hostile Roman Catholic ~pain, 
that come the larger part of the bright girls who fill the 
classrooms of the San Sebastian boarding school, who are 
tazing the honors in fair and public competition from 
their Roman Catholic brothers in the Government Insti- 
tute. 

The Gospel is surely, tho it may be slowly, penetrating 
Spain’s lower classes ; and they, weak as they are iu them- 
selves, when filled with the Gospel will lift the masses 
above them as the tender roots of a living, growing vine. 
beneath the cemented and solid rocks, move and lift them 
from their base with the subtle power that is in them. 

_ San Sebastian. 


TURKEY. 
VILLAGE WORK AND PERSECUTION. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 








A FEW months ago I wrote about a village beyond the 
Euphrates, some twenty-five miles to the north of Harpat. 
The truth had entered the village, and, altho no preacher 
had labored there, a very interesting company of believers 
had come into the light through the study of the bible un- 
der the guidance of the Spirit. There is no part of Turkey 
which is more absolutely under the control of local cniefs 
than the district to which this village belongs. A few 
beys came in some generations ago and took possession of 
the houses and lands, and reduced the inhabitants very 
nearly to the condition of serfdom. This district hasa 
large Armeoian pcpulation,and they have shown an un- 
usual readiness to receive the Gospel ; but the leading chiefs 
were persuaded that if their subjects were to become Prot- 
estants, they would render less willing service, and so the 
Gospel has been pretty effectually excluded. 

Two years ago the new Protestants, in the village of 
which I speak, without any conference with us, began to 
build asmall room in which they could meet to read the 
Bible and pray ; but the Bey, on hearing ot it, sent his serv- 
ants and tore it down. Last year, however, learning that 
some of the Protestants were likely to leave the village 
because they could not have a place of worship, he told 
them that they mi -ht build, and he would give them some 
of the necessary timber. They went to work with a will, 
and without asking us for any help, they put up a two- 
story building, having a couple of rooms for a preacher in 
it, besides the chapel. Next to the house of the Bey, it was 
the best house in the village. One of the theological stu- 
dents spent the last winter there, and had a good cungre- 
gation, a good school and a very encouraging work. This 
was a very happy community, and there was scarcely one 
of our out-stations that gave us greater satisfaction than 
this. At the reopening of the Seminary in the spring, 
we were not able to send any one to take the place of the 
student, but at their persistent request we seat them a 
teacher about three months ago. 

The lords of this district keep a few lazy Kurdish serv- 
ants; but their work is chiefly done by their tenants, and 
without pay. As the Armenians do not work for them- 
selves on Sunday they prefer to work for their lords on that 
day. So this has become a general custom, to perform this 
forced labor on Sunday. The Protestants have never de- 
clined to work, but have always promised to do an extra 
amount of work on any day but Sunday. The Armenians 
have made some objection to this arrangement, in order to 
give the Protestants trouble, so a few weeks ago on Sunday 
morning, while the brethren were at their service, the Bey 
sent for some of them to come and work. The servant in- 
terrupted the service by his loud demand ; but the brethren 
told him they would come as soon as the service was com- 
pleted. The servant reported that the men whom he had 
summoned would have come if two of the chief among 
them—Abdal and Krikor—had not prevented them. He 
then sent for these two men, and without listening to any 
explanation, he beat one of them with a stick as large as 
one’s thumb till he fainted, and then he beat the otner un- 

til a Turk interfered, and said: “ It is enough!’ The Bey 
then gave notice that the Protestants must work on Sun- 
day ; but for a few weeks they were not molested. A week 
ago last Sunday, however, he sent for one of them, and he 
replied that as it was his holy day he could not work ; it 
would be against his conscience. Two days later the Bey 
sent bis servants, about twenty in number, with pickaxes, 
and they tore down the upper story, the chapel part, and 
the lower story was turned over to the family of one of his 
retainers! This, of course, puts an end to the meetings 
and to a flourishing school. 

I have just had a call from the teacher, whose work has 
been so suddenly interrupted. He says that the brethren 
are almost broken-hearted. They say that they must leave 
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_ the village. They cannot endure the sight of their ruined 
chapel, in which they had been so delighted, and they must 
live where they can be free to worship God. But how to 
get away they do not know. Will this inhuman tyrant let 
them go out and take any of their small possessions ? And 
where can they go ? 

Harpait. 


THE CHOLERA IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


BY THE PEV. W. N. CHAMBERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 

















The other day a Greek gentieman in greeting me on my 
return to this city exclaimed: “‘ What! Have you left such 
a place as America to come to such a place as thisat such a 
time as this?” Another perso. remarked: ‘If the death 
rate from cholera would so rise that in place of one a hun- 
dred might die, what a blessing it would b- !” What with 
a failure of crops and consequent distress, the ravages of 
cholera and quarantive regulations, utterly stagnating 
traffic and business, the condition of this part of the coun- 
try is pitiahle. 

How strange it is that very often the hour of danger and 
distress briugs out the worst characteristics of a man. It 
leads many to give loose rein to passion. In others it de- 
velops a fatalistic attitude, so that a score or two of deaths 
a day are remarked upon with about as much indifference 
as the sale of so marily loads of wood.” With others, as in 
the case referred to above, the struggle for existence is so 
distressing and discouraging, that the cholera would be 
a welcome means of quickly ending the contest. Their 
struggle is continued simply because while alive they must 
eat. The distress and suffering this winter promises to be 
great with very many. 

The cholera has not been so terrible in its ravages here 
as it bas been east of us in the neighboring districts of 
Russia and Persia. But through this province it has 
marked its course by many a new-made grave. It has 
counted its victims by hundreds 1n the villages. And in 
this city it is estimated that dumng the last twenty or 
twenty-five days the death list has reached at least 1,500. 
It still continues, with not much sign of abatement. It is 
a marvel that its ravages have not been very much greater. 








The sanitary condition of the city is notoriously bad, 
affording just the condition favorable for its spread. In 
addition to that the weather has continued very warm and 
dry far past the usual season. There has been no rain for 
a long time, and the dust is deep and burdened with filth, 
and the sligh:est gust of wind stirs up a blinding cloud of 
it Ordinarily we would have had rain on the plain, snow 
on the mountains and frosty nights. On the contrary, 
there has been no rain, the mountains are clear of snow as 
in July, and the lowest temperature for the last twenty- 
four hours was sixteen above zero. Everything seems 
favorable to the continuance and spread of the scourge. 

It appears to be traveling along the great caravan route 
from Persia disseminating itself by the way. At this point 
it has struck the headwaters of the Euphrates aud seems 
to have impressed that river into service. It bas passed 
about fifty miles along the road, and further along the 
river. It pushes quarantine ahead of it. There are now 
fifteen days’ quarantine between this and the Black Sea 
coast at Trebizond. But acordon of soldiers seems unable 
to stop its onward progress or arrest the flow of the river. 

How merciless this dr- ad disease is! In the case of one 
family, a child was taken to church (Gregorian) for bap- 
tism, the friends returned home to carry the mother to the 
grave, they returned from that sad duty to find another 
member of the family ready for burial. 

Ina near village it was noticed that the door of one house 
had not been opened late in the morning. It was forced 
and every member of the family was found dead. 

May the good Lord overrale all this distress for the 
spread of truth ! 

Erzrtm. 


INDIA. 
SPEU! MENS. 
BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, 
Missiouary of the Methodist Episcopa) Church. 








Ir will be profitable, I think, to furnish at random 
almost, as they come to mind, a few specimens of the kind 
of men we are digging out of the “hole of the pit,” and 
whose feet now stand upon the solid rock. I will take them 
from my own part of the vineyard. The first who suggests 
himself, because he was with me but an hour or so ago, 
consulting about a supply of books for his city book 
shop, is Masih Dayal, a young man of slight build, quiet 
in manner, soft and gentle of speech, ‘* blameless, a son of 
God without rebuke,” whom two years ago I found sweep- 
ing the streetsof Muttra, poor, lonely and forsaken, with- 
out parents or home. Since coming to us he has improved 
marvelously ia every way. He who was but two years ago 
sweeping the streets of this sacred city is now a bo-k mer- 
chant,“ clothed, and in his right mind,” respected and con- 
sulted, as he sitscross-legged in the door of his shop on the 
principal street of this HKrahmin city. What wrought 
that change? The religion of Jesus Christ. Take a couple 
more specimens: In a village in Rajputana lived two men 
—Dalla, and his son, Udai. These men were baptized about 
ayearayo. In November last they camenearly 300 miles 
to attend the Hathras camp meeting. There they sought 
the Lord and yot a great blessing. They went home, and 
ina few davs, throu h their agency, 141 persons were 
brought to Christ. The Réfdé heard of it and threw Dalla 
into prison and persecuted the whole community. But 
Dalla said: ‘‘I must obey God rather than man. I teach 
the truth and noone can be injured by it.” When Udai 
heard that his father was thrown into prison he exclaim- 
ed: “‘ Tnis is Christmas Day, is it not ? Oh! what an honor 
has been given to-day to my old father. I wish I were with 
him and we would together sing songs. Iam not afraid. 
Shonid the Réfd kill me I would go straight to my Fa- 
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ther’s arms and be safe.”” Subsequently, through the inter- 
position of the missionary who appealed’ to the Govern- 
ment agent, they were released and they have continued 
zealously to preach Christ. We are raising up conver's 
like the following : 

“In a certain mohulla, thirteen miles from Agra, a man 
named Isa Das, a Hindu guru of some sort, was converted and 
baptized this year. He at once set to work and soon brought a 
number of his disciples. They were no soouer baptized and placed 
under Christian instruction than he said : ‘I have other friends, 
I must be off to them.’ Soon he brought others, and they 
were baptized. Then this man with the love of Jesus 
Christ in his heart went over into the Native State of Bhurtp’ » 
and brought over one hundred more. Along with ‘the lit .’« 
water put on his head,’ as our critics tauntingly say, this ‘uan 
and scores of others have rec: ived the spirit of God—the spirit of 
power and love that fills their hear's and touches their lips with 
burning coals for purification aud testimony. Many of these new 
converts have shot away ahead of sowe of the older preachers 
who have gone through the theological school. They have met 
Jesus Christ, and are baptized with his Spirit to carry the news 
of his love and power toothers.” 

I have room for but one more specimen, but I cannot 
leave him out. His name is Lal Masih. He1isa native of 
Hathras, a town about twenty miles from Muttra. Be 
was of the sweeper caste, but was converted about three 
years ago, and has lived av exemplarv life ever since. He 
is a good singer. His wife, Pulmani, is a devout Christian 
also, and is quite his equal. Through these two scores of 
souls have been brought to Christ. He and his wife go 
from house to house teaching the people. Their combined 
pay is about $3 a month, or $36 a year! A good fat salary! 

These are the people who are saving India, brethren. 
God is revealing himself unto babes. There are hundreds 
just like these types I have given. Be of good cheer ; this 
work is of God. 

Mauttra. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S, CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Bard. 








Let me give youa lit'le account of the Sunday-school 
work that is going on here in Madura. 

The morning services are ‘no sooner over in the churches 
than four Sunday-schools are conducted in as many differ- 
ent schoolhouses. Two of these are for the Hindu girls of 
twoschools under the care of Miss D. T. M. Root. and are 
visited in turn by Miss Root. The third is a union school 
organized by amalgamating a third Hinda girls’ school 
with the Y. M. C. A. Sunday-sclool for boys. And the 
fourth is composed of boys and girls, mostly Hindu, of the 
practicing school of the Girls’ Normal Schools. 

By the time these schools are dismissed it is nearly 
eleven o'clock when the Sunday-school of the High School 
begins. It numbers about a hundred, and is conducted hy 
myself with the assistance of the efficient assistant master 
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large characters, hang on the wall. These rules are brief 
and pointed. The object is concisely stated to be “ mutual 
encouragement in serving the Master.’”’ Each one is 
pledged to attend the weekly meeting when possible, to 
read a portion of the Word of God daily, to contribute 
weekly according to his individuz! ability, to take his turn 
in conducting the service, and in every way by word and 
conduct to exert a Christian influence on others. This so- 
ciety has twenty five members, and the report of the first 
six months sbows contributions to the amount of fourteen 


| dollars, and a marked advance in the facility and freedom 


with which the members have learned to talk and pray. 
Their remarks and prayers a-e practical and well ex- 
pressed. Many testimouies have been given of the benefit 
received from the meetings and of answers to special 
pra)ers requested from time to time. Special efforts to 
iucrease the activity of the membersin the line of direct 
evangelistic work are being made. 

Several other societies have been organized in Canton 
within the year, and a co vention wil! be held at the close 
of the yeur to hear the reports of the societies and to ma- 
ture plans for increasing the pumber of societies and plac- 
ing them upon a basis of permanency and efficiency. The 
movement meets with much favor in the native churches, 
The plan aud object commend themselves to the native 
Christians, and wherever there are a dozen or more who 
can so unite we hope to ~ee a society orgavized. Member- 
ship is not restricted to the young, but all who are willing 
to unite are received and encovraged. The constant aim is 
to awaken and deepen the sense of individual responsibil- 
ity, and tocall forth individual effort for the instruction and 
salvation of others. In this, toa very great exteut, lies 
the hope of the extension and practical power of Christian- 
ity in China. 

Canton. 


TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 





BY THE REV. H. OLIN CADY, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Cnurch. 


During September occurred the triennial provincial ex 
amination of the candidates for the Second Literary de- 
gree. Atits closethe missionaries ende.vored to present 
to each student a copy of a Gospel and a tract. This had 
never been tried in this Province, yet,in spite of fears to the 
co trary, it all passed off very pleasantly, hardiv onein a 
hundred refusing, and most politely thanking us. Ten 
thousand students were thus prese t+d with a Gospel and 
a tract, while several thousand were refused because our 
supply was exhausted. I have not heard that this year 
suck a distribution was made at any other Provincial Ex- 
amin tion in China. 

Iu the latter part of September a conference was held 
hereof the native Christians of the C.I. M Mission. Some 
twenty-nine were present from the out-stations which, with 





of theschool. One or two classes are taught in English, 
but nearly all have to be taught in Tamil, The Hindu 
students are in the majority; but the Christian youth are 
pumerous enough to carry the singing, and Mohammedans 
are scattered in many of the classes. 

The next Sunday-school hour is three in the afternoon. 
The three churches have each its Sunday-school, and four 
more are conductedin as many suburbs uf the city. Four 
of these seven schools have the assistance of the six mis- 
sionary ladies resident in Madura. But one is carried on 
voluntarily by a Normal School teacher, who walks out 
a mile every Sunday afternoon for th- sake of teaching the 
Bible toasmall company of three adults and as many chil- 
dren, who are Christians, but very poor aod ignorant. 

These Sunday schools do not close the day, for Miss Root 
has two more that are placed after all the others, in order 
that she may personally visit them in tarn. They com- 
mence at half-past four, and it is nearly dark before the 
Sunday-school work of the city closes. One of these two is 
a school for Mohammedan girls, and is entirely unique. 

Here then are fourteen Sunday-schools, all teaching the 
International Lessons, and using the picture rolls, cards, 
and papers of the Congregational Publishing Society, We 
have a uniform hymn book, published by the Madras Chris- 
tian Literature Society. The book contains both trans- 
lated hymns and original Tamil lyrics, and while our 
Christian children sing both hymn<« and lyrics, the Hindu 
and Mohammedan children sing only thelyrics. European 
tunes are not only difficult for the latter, but they are sel- 
dom attractive, being so strange. 

Ten more Sunday-schools in the villages are connected 
with these of the city. They are from six to sixteen miles 
away, and are conducted by the mission catechists and 
teachers in their respective villages. 

An immense influence is exerted by all these schools, and 
last year two youths in the villages, of good caste and posi- 
tion, were induced by the teaching of the Sunday-school, 
as well as by other influences, to declare themselves Chris- 
tians. One of them has since been baptized and is studying 
in our Pasumalei Middle School. He has been thrust out 
of his home for Christ’s sake, but is faithful to his profes- 
sion, and does not despair of yet winning over his friends. 

Madura, 


CHINA. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. B. C. HENRY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








THE Christian Endeavor movement is yet in its extreme 
youth in China. There are, however, some vigorous socie- 
ties and much is hoped from this special form of activity. 
The first society in Canton was organized less than a year 
agoin the Missionary Husp tal and is composed of the 
Christians in the imm diate neighborhood, most of them 
being members of the church which meets at this point. 
A weekly meeting is held and much life and interest shown. 





‘Lhe object of the society and its reguiations, written in 


those of the city, madea large meeting. The confere.ce 
lasted three days. There wasa daily morning prayer-meet- 
ing and also three daily sessions of the conference, and 
among the subjects discussed with great profit were Atone- 
ment, Resurrection, Prayer, Christian Giving. Sabbath- 
keeping. In all these discussions the leaders showed a 
familiarity with the Scriptures and apprehension of their 
spiritual import that was gratifying to behold. If the 
natives are well grounded in the Word of God, the work 
will be permanent, otherwise it is superficial and transi- 
tory. But perhaps the subject that aroused the most in- 
terest was that of ‘* Foot-binding.”” The Catholics observe 
the custom, and furnish medicines to be applhied to the foot 
so asto render the operation more successful. At Chung- 
kiog they had the reputation of being able to compress 
the foot more than the native unassisted could. ‘The 
difficulty that meets every father and mother who would 
oppose the custom, is that of getting suitable husbands for 
theirdaughters. There is at pr-sent no honorable position 
for unmarried women; a life of dishonor is their doom, if 
notoneof vice. One of the leading members, who ha- some 
girls, had been led to pray over it and with his wife had 
decided to not bind their feet. When all the others had 
spoken, he sprang to his feet and laid before the confer- 
ence his decision, and so earnest was he that the whole 
conference pledged themselves individually to hereafter 
oppose foot-binding. Tais settles the question for the 
mission in this district. 

The testimony meetings were especially owned of the 
Lord. One of the old women gave her most interesting 
testimony of how she had been a devout Buddhist and a 
vegetarian, and then one day she came to the Mission 
Hall, and heard the Gospel from Mrs. Riley (now in 
Heaven), and how she went home and kept praying through 
all the day while at her wash-bench or sweeping the 
rooms: “Lord, save me! Jesus Christ, forgive my sins !” 
A few days after she came and heard more, and soon be- 
came a very bright Christian, thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of the Goxpel. She has been much used of the 
Lord both in the city and the surrounding districts. 
Another man testified how that when years ago an inn- 
keeper he wsed to think on the mysteries of life and 
death, why is it that men die, what is the purpose of life, 
when he asked the scholarly men they could not answer 
him ; but being invited by a friend to visit the foreigners, 
he then heard the doctrine that answered his questions 
and satisfied his heart. That was nioe years ago, and to- 
day he is one of the brightest Christians in the church. 
The L rd’s Supper was observed on Sabbath afternoon, aud 
was a season of sulemn joy. The Lord was mauife-tly 
present. ' 

Mr. Murray, of the National Bible Society, of Scotland, 
reports that in the three provinces of Szchuen, Yunnan, 
Kwuchon, he, with the assistance of his native colporters, 
circulated from the Chungkiog agency in the year ending 
September 30vn, 2,120 New Testaments, 63,737 portions, 
105,008 tracts, being an iucrease over the previous year of 
1,034 Testamevts, 12,459 portions, 24,929 tracts. 





Tue work at my own place iu this city is encouragibg. 





December 8, 1892. 
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Many strangers from other parts of the Empire drop in for 
a talk with me. Some fruit seems to be appearing. While 
other parts of China are disturbed, this province seems to 
be quite quiet. The Emperor’s edict has had a favorable 
effect. Proclamations have been posted. The one at my 
door sets forth the object of the Christian religion as being 
to teach men to be good. It also says that we have the 
right by treaty to buy or rent where we may wish. 

We are trusting that our distance from Central China 
will prevent the trouble of that rezion from affecting us 
seriously, and hope no missionaries will be deterred from 
coming to Szchuen. The military examination is being 
held at this writing, but the city is perfectly quiet. May 
the Lord of the harvest send forth servants to his harvest. 

Chenta, Szchuen, West China. 


OBSTRUCTION BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


A live of action is apparently developing on the part of 
the Chinese official«, which seems to be incited by the late 
legislation of the United States Congress. It has for its 
object so far as at present can be judged, the curtailing of 
privileges as much and as rapidly as possible. One incident 
of recent occurrence has a direct bearing on the extension 
of mission work in the interior. 

Some months ago the American Methodist Mission 
secured by purchase, premises for a chapel and the resi- 
dence of a small native staff in the city of T’sang Cho, 
about 100 miles south of Tientsin, on the “Grand Canal.” 
The purchase was effected without any trouble, the deeds 
were transferred, including the old and important “ Red” 
deed, and, so far as appeared, there was no unwillingness 
on the part of any of the neighbors. But for some inex- 
plicable reason actual possession was never secured. Gradu_ 
ally a hostile feeling began to manifest itself, and some of 
the parties connected with the ownership and sale of the 
property were imprisoned and beaten by the official. 
Eventually the matter came into the Consulate. The 
officials represented that the purchase had been made in 
violation of a proclamation by the Viceroy to the effect 
that previous to the purchase of property, the consent of 











the neighbors must be secured, and that notice of the in- 
tention to purchase must be given to the Yamen, so that 
the official could ascertain if there were avy reasons against, 
and if not give his consent to the sale, and on these grounds 
sent the money [short] to the Consul, and demanded the 
return of the deeds. 

The missionaries intimated their willingness to receive 
the money and return the deeds, provided’ the local magis- 
trate would 1ssue * proclamation stating their right to buy, 
and that should be helpful rather than a hindrance to 
future occupancy if at any time it should seem desirable 
to purchase. 

When the proclamation was issued it contained the 
statement as above, and the implication that the purchase 
was made in an underhand manner, which could not be 
allowed in the future. The Consul took exception to the 
requirement that official notification should be given and 
the consent of the neighbors be secured, as being contrary 
to the treaty, which distinctly states that no obstructions 
or requirements shall be placed in the way of purchase, 
other than obtain in purchase by a native, and that what- 
ever may be done in this particular case in view of the 
circumstances, that requirement cannot be admitted nor a 
precedent mare of this case. 

Notwithstanding the objectionable character of the 
proclamation, which is intended to and will block the way 
for any future purcbase within the jurisdiction of this 
magistrate, and the base insinuations against the missiona- 
ries, the Consul urged the receipt of the money by the mis- 
sionaries and the return of the deeds, which was done, there 
being no alternative. For the present. at least, the way is 
closed against any successful Christian effort in that 
locality. 

I note a few of the queries suggested by the above: 

1. Ifa Christian Government may break its treaty obliga- 
tions, is it cause for wonder that a heathen one follows its 
example ? 

2. Are the Christiens of America willicg to be placed in 
this unchristian attitude before the world by their repre- 
sentatives ? 

8. If the Gospel is hindered in China beyond the natural 
causes here existing, where lies the blame ? 

4. Do the Christians of America care enough for the 
three hundred and eighty millions of China for whom 
Christ died, to break this legislative record and do as they 
would be dune by ? 

Tientsin 


JAPAN. 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











Iv would be very pleasant if in writing of the work in 
Japan we could always speak of progress and never note 
retrograde steps ; but if a just view of the work is to be pre- 
sented, neither should be omitted, but each should be dwelt 
upon in their proper relations, Thisis true of the questiou 
of Sabbath observance as of others. Much has been said in 
the past of the recognition of the Sabbath by the Govern- 
‘ment. It certainly means a good deal that the Government 
decided in 1876 to recognize Sunday as other governments 
did and to close the Government offices on that day, tho it 
may have been quite as much because they found them- 
selves in frequent difficulty in trying to carry on transac- 
tions on that day as from ans desire to respect the day. It 
is a fact, however, at the present time, that Sunday is little 
diffzreat from-other days ia Japan. The most of the Gov- 
ernment offices are closed, to be sure. and the officials have 
a day of rest and recreation. But the stores are all found 





open upon the street as usual, with the exception of a very 
occasional shop of a Christian man. The trains run as 
usual, building goes on the same, and work of allsorts. Of 
course the little churches are open here and there and a 
little band are seen gathering if one bappens in their vicin- 
ity ; but what are they among so great a population? An 

other feature of Sunday in the open ports is the action of 
the foreizners who, having closed their places of busivess, 
are giving an excellent example of disregard of the day to 
the natives by going on excursions of various sorts and en- 
gaging in almost every kind of amusement and recreation 
by which the day may be dishonored. Bvt these are regu- 
lar things, and even the missionary has become so accus- 
tomed to it that he ceases to feel the pain tbat is at first 
occasioned by seeing the day made so much like other days. 

I had in mind, however, to speak of one or two new ways 
of Sunday desecration that have recently been noticed, and 
which are in a way significant While the traius run reg- 
ularly on Sunday, it has been reserved for this summer to 
see the beginning of the Sunday excursion curse, Excur- 
sion trains have not been very common us yet, but a few 
weeks ago a Sunday excursion train began to be run from 
Tokio to Nikko as an experiment. It proved a success 
financialls, and the train was taxed to its full capacity, 400 
gvivg and many who wished to go being turned away. So 
now it is to be a regular thing, and the people of Nikko are 
making preparations for the large crowd tbat they ase to 
accommodate regularly, and Sunday is to be made more 
unlike other days thun it has been, but kss like the Lord's 
Day. 

Another disregard of the d»y, and one that especially 
pains the he»rts of Christian Americans, was brought 
before the public through the daily press by the following 
notice that appeared recently: “‘ The Minister of Foreien 
Affairs, Viscouot Enomoto, bas issued invitations to the 
Americin Minister, Minister of State, and other promi- 
nent gentlemen to a dinner at bis official residence on the 
19th inst.” This was Sunday, and that this dep»rture 
from the uniform respect shown for the Sabbath in diplo- 
matic circles should te made, and that, too, in entertain- 
ing the representative of the United States, and, further, 
that the invitation should be accepted without protest, is 
to all a matter of deepregret. It is much to be desired that 
Christian countries, and especially America, may set an 





example in Sunday observance that will be worthy to be 
followed ; and that Minister Coombs should fall so far 
below the example which America first gave to Jupan in 
the regard shown for tbe day by Commodore Perry—an 
example still fresh in the minds of the people—is unfortu- 
nate, ard does not truly represent our nation. 

Another use of the day which shows new disregard of it 
is seen in the fact that the graduation exercises of the 
Imperial University were neld on Sunday this year, con- 
trary to the usual custom. Why the day was chosen is not 
made known; but the fact that it was selected only serves 
to muke wore emphutic the effort of Japan to take on 
Western civilization without Caristianity. Sunday is a 





recognized holiday at all educationat institutions, and it 
seems difficult to understand why it should have been 
chosen as commencemeut day for the Imperial University. 

Japan is still a long way from being a Christian nation ; 
and there is need of many more missionaries and much 
streng Christian influence and exampie before the coun- 
tries of missionary supply shall have done ‘their work for 
the Island Empire. ~ 

Yokohama. 


TWO REMONSTRANCES AGAINST PERSECUTION. 


BY THE REV. OTIS CARY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








In January, 1870, the official representatives of Western 
nations called the attention of the Japanese Government 
to the fact that in the island of Kiushu a namber of per- 
sons had, because of their belief in Christianity, been 
snatched from their homes and seut into exile. These 
suffering descendants of the converts made by Xavier and 
his successors had no influential persons among their own 
countrymen who would plead their cause. In every city 
and village of the land were public notices declaring that 
Christianity was strictly prohibited. The foreign minis- 
ters gave as a reason for remonstrating against such perse- 
cution that it was liable to prejudice the relations of Japan 
with foreign States, since the latter, as Christian nations, 
could scarcely fail to regard such proceedings as unfriend- 
ly to themselves. The Japanese officials replied that their 
Government rested upon the Shinto faith which taught 
the divinity of the Emperor, that the propagation of the 
Christian faith and religion tended to dispel that belief, 
and that, consequently, it was the resolve of the Govern- 
ment to resist its propagation as it would the advance of 
aniovading enemy. Little was gained by the protest ex- 
cept that the exilesshould be humanely treated. 

Twenty-two years have passed. It is allezed that again 
there has been persecution in the island of Kiusbu ; light, 
indeed, as compared with that of-former days, but suchas 
deprived persons of their just rights. It was currently 
reported that the Governor of Kumamoto in an address to 
the public school teachers had told them that there were 
two things they must avoid; they must not join political 
parties, and they must have Lothing to do with Christian- 
ity. It was not iong before, in accordance with the spirit 
nurtured by this declaration, four boys who had been 
studying the Bible were forbidden by their teachers to do 
soany more One of the boys who continued his study 
was dismissed from the school. 

The conditions that once made persecution easy have 
passed away. Instead of laws prohibiting Christianity, 
there is now a written Constitu ion which says: ‘‘ Japan- 
ese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to peace 
and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.” Public opinion too has 
changed. Foreign ministers have now no need to uttera 
protest; for nearly all the newspapers of the land de- 








nounced what bad been done. One exception was that of 
an educational magazine, which approved of the Govern- 
or’s speech and of the act of the teacher. This exception 
was the more noteworthy because it was thought that the 
journal's words might reflect the opinion of the Education- 
al Department. 

The Christians of Tokio appointed a committee to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Government. A memo- 
rial was prepsied and widely circulated. Members of the 
committee called on the Ministers of Education and of the 
Interior, and were assured ‘lat the facts concerning the 
alleged offense would be i: vestizated and the Constitution 
enforced. The Minister of Education said that his depart- 
ment left the questicn of religion to the free choice of in- 
dividuals, and did not concern itself with the question 
whether teachers were Christians, Buddhists, or without 
rel:gion. be Mimster of the Interior said, most emphatic- 
ally : * A Governor bas no right to interfere with the reli- 
ious views of the people.” 

The world moves, Japan, at least, is not where it was 
twenty-two years ago. 

Kioto. 


WORK OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCHES. 





BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cun. beriand Presbyterian Charch. 


Our distinctively Southern Chrrches, altho com para- 
tively lnte in taking up the matter of missions in the 
“‘Mikado’s” land, have nevertheless found ita very open 
field and bave inaugurated their Jabors both zealou ly and 
successfully. Until 1991 the number of missionaries arriv- 
mg in Japan has shown an almost constant avnual in- 
crease. During the first thirteen years of Protestart mis- 
sions in this country there arrived a total of 31 missiona- 
ries. In 1872 alone the number of «rrivals was 29. In 
1882 there were in the field 138, in 1889 the number had in- 
creased to 527. The last statis:ics show a perceptible de- 
crease, especially in some of the larger bedies, and but for 
the entrance of our Southern brethren the outlook in this 
direction would be very discouraging. Their coming, 
therefore, is quite opportune. and shuws that Providence 
having struck the hour, they have rightly responded. The 
three leading Southern Churches, Presb) terian, Metho- 
dist and Baptist, have been the ones to enter this ripe 
field. 

The Japan. Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States sent out two young men, who reached this 
country and begau their work of foundation laying in 
1885, just two years after the meeting of the Osaka Con- 
ference, and in the wake of the re: ival that swept through 
the churches in 1883. They could not have come at a more 
auspicious time. Their work opened up most encourag- 
inglv. Their stations ovcupy the following centers : Kochi 
(population’, 40.000; Tokushima, 60,000; Kote and Hiogo, 
125,000 ; Nagoya. 225,000; Okazaki, 15,000. The entire force 





of missionaries is twenty-three, which includes the wives 
of the missionaries. They have three schools which, con- 
sidering this tyme of reaction, makean encc uraging report 
of progress of work done and resultsachieved. They have, 
also, a woman’s Bible school at Kochi. They report three 
regularly organized and three provisional churches with a 
membership of 1,000. Their largest church is located in 
Kochi and has a membership of more than 600. The 
Church of Carist in Japan, composed as it is of the various 
Presbyterian hodies, has made 1t possibie for them to give 
much of their str ngth to the more direct evangelistic 
work and with most excellent results, Earnestness, pru- 
dence and a conscientious regard for the interest of their 
constituency makes the mission every way worthy of the 
highest esteem and confidence of the Southern Presby- 
terian Churgh. 

The Southern Methodist Church in 1886, through Bishop 
Mc lyeire, directed the venerable Dr. J. W. Lambuth, for 
nearly forty years a missionary iu Cnina, to begin work in 
this Empire. His reply has the true Methodist ring: ‘‘ We 
thank you for the determination to open work in Japan. 
We shall go, leaning onthe omnipotent arm of God, and 
serking the guidance of the Holy Spirit.”” Altho work 
only began under the auspices of this body in 1886, 
yet Dr. Lambuth, whose death occurred last April, lived 
long enough to see in its successes the wisdcm of the move- 
ment. The territory which it occupies fills up a break in 
the contiguity of Methodist work, which extends from 
Nagoya in Central, to near Nagas#ki, in Southern Japan. 
The field. of the Northern Methodist Church reaches to 
Nagoya, and then, omitting the great stretch of country 
which embraces such populous centers as Kioto, Osaka and 
Kebe, begins again in the south above Nagasaki. The 
Southern Mission is, consequently, both properly and 
poetically calied ‘“‘the Mission of the Inland Sea.”’ The 
number of missionaries is, tucluding wives, 29, distributed 
through seven stations : Osaka (popnlation) 600,000 ; Kobe ; 
Hiroshima, 90,000 ; Yuamagachi, 12,000: Mastuyama, 40,000 ; 
Aita, 10,000; Moajima, 18,000. There are 10 organized 
churches, with a membership of 505, and there were bap- 
tized duing the past year 118. The missionaries them- 
selves set apart enough from their own salaries to support 
a missionary family, who will doubtless soon be upon the 
ground and at work. 

The mission has a college and theological school in Kobe, 
which graduated its first theological class last year. It 
has a successful girls’ school in Hiroshima, which, tho 
burned down over a year ago, was begun to be rebuilded by 
a cablegram order within a few days, The vew building is 
mere coummodious and better adapted to its purposes than 
the old. There is also a Bible woman’s training school in 
the same place. In Kobe ther have a well-organized dis- 
pensary work under the suoervision of Miss G. May Kin, 
M.D. The contributions of the native Christians for the 
last Conference year amounted to the generous sum of about 
2,400 yeu. The mission is well organized, and working in 
harmo ious and most fraternal relations with its sister 





' body from the north. The missionaries of the Church are 
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pressing their work with great earnestness | 


and enthusiasm, and reaping encouraging 
results. 

‘The Southern Baptist Convention entered 
the work as Jate.as 1889, with two families, 
They have very wisely put much of their 
strength upon the study of the language 
and the people. They have met with en- 
couragementin their work, even tho coming 
into it at a time when the pendulum of the 
feeling toward Christianity and foreigners 
was swinging to the opposite extreme from 
kindliness. There is a wide field before 
them, and present re-enforcements would 
greatly help the cause. 

Osaka. 


AFRICA. 
THE WEST COAST. 


BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE. 


Missionary of the Uoited Presbyterian Caurch of 
Scvtland. 








THREE years ago, having commenced 
work in the Akuukuna tribe, we .roceeded 
further iateriorly and planted a station on 
the right side of the Ewa River among the 
Iboes, whose territory stretches from this 
river to the Niger and Binve. In Jamaica, 
under the old system, the Ibo people were 
cousidered superior to those of the other 
tribes imported into the island, and their 
appearance on their native soil confirms this 
opinion. One of our number, the Rev. N. 
Gartshore, took up his abode in Ufiwana, 
one of these towns which is perched ona 
hill, from which a wide view is oetained of 
the country on the opposite side. They of 
Ufiwana keep up a perpetual feud with 
their opposite neighbo:s, and should any 
such visit the towu in the way of market- 
ing, thes are put out at nightfall on the 
gates being shut. 

Mr. Gartshore was kindly received, tho 
with considerable apprehension, avd the 
elders of the town stipulated that he 
Should bring nothing among them that 
would destroy their juju, by which they 
were protected. He got on very encuur- 
agingly for about two years, when his 
health broke duwn, and he returned to 
Scotiand. On recovery he was very desirous 
to return to carry on his work at Ufiwana; 
but medical advice forbade this, aud he 
transferred his services to our Jamaica 
Mission. 

Still further up the river, Mr. and Vrs. 
Ludwig, who were formerly employed in 
our mission. formed a station at a place 
called Ata ama on their own account. 
They and three companions, tho partially 
supported by friends in Scotland, came out 
with the purpose of supporting their mis- 
sion chiefly by their manual labor, a 
scheme utterly absurd when attempted ia 
intertropical plains, All soon died, except 


Mrs. Ludwig, who, when she had buried | 


her husband, came down to Mr. Luke’s 
station at Ekpisim, in Akunkuna, on her 
way to take passage in a steamer at Cal- 
abar. At that time Mr. Gartshore came to 
Ekpisim for the same purpose, bat their 
passage down theriver was barred. Enyofi, 
asmall tribe which has planted itself on 
the river immediately above Calabar, and 
Adem Eno, one of its head men, lived by 
plundering the Caiabar canoes passing up 
to the markets beyond. The consul pro 
tem sought to deal with him so as to get 
his piracy put to an end; but he hid him- 
self. As a last measure the consul called 
the Calabar chiefs to make an attack on 
Enyofi in order to put down Adem Eno. 
They plundered and destroyed the houses 
and farms, readily accessible from the 
river, but Adem got out of harm’s way; 
and when the river was so low that a gun- 
boat could vot reach him he r.turned to 
renew his plurderianxs, seizing the canoes 
and people, and beheadiug a number. In 
this state of matters we coul’ not geta 
canoe to venture uptheriver One or two 
attempts to break the blockude failed; 
but by a toiisome journey ovcriand to its 
other branch, Calabar was reached, and 
our invalids secured a passage home. 
Creek Town, Old Calabar. 


THE PACIFIC. 
TOURING IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





THE annual visitation of the missionary 
to the out-districts on this island 1s always 
full of interest; at such times he is sure to 
meet many who are not often’seen at the 
Central Mission Station, and a sp. cial effort 
is then made to find out the whereabouts of 
backsliders and others who may be indiffer- 
ent to religion. In tHis way the missiouary 
is made acquainted with the social sur- 
roundings of the natives, Their rude thatch 
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‘hats may seem plain and comfortless to 
European eyes, but the majority of these 
Papuan natives would not exchange their 
8x12 feet but with its low platform bed- 
bench, and wood fire in ‘he middle of the 
floor, for best wattle and lime frame house 
that could be built for them. The experi- 
ment has often been tricd, especially in the 
case of chiefs, with the result that they 
usually store their movable property in the 
modern dwelling avd settle themselves by 
the log fire in the thatch hut at night. 

We cannot as yet command wayside ho- 
tels on these islands: so we missionaries 
must take whatever accommodation we 
can get wheu on these journsys. At one 
place I wiapped myself up in mv blanket 
and lay on the plain boards of an unused 
church door. This was raised a little from 
the ground on two boxes, so as to keep clear 
of malaria if possibile. At another place I 
had to lie on a bed of strong reed< strapped 
together with native cord, which was well 
enough to rest ou but not easy to sleep on. 
When ona journey in another direction a 
kind native who accompanied me carried a 
canvas stretcher, and this was a great im- 
prevement on the other two beds. I had 
with me an India-rubber air pillow; and 
when the natives saw me filling this pillow 
out at night they exclaimed one to anoth- 
er: ‘‘Come, see the missionary lying on his 
own breath.” 

I often awoke after two or three hours’ 
sleep, thinking it time to rise ; but on find- 
ing it little past midnight, | turnec up mv 
small kerosene lamp and read until ! got 
sleepy aguin. Truly, with such surround- 
ings itis not our comfort but the good of 
the natives that is sought. 

At some places the roads were very bad, 
as for several miles the only way was over 
a series of huge bowlder stoves, the sure 
evidence of ancient voleauic action ; and in 
going to a mountain village we had o fol- 
low the bed of a river—often clambering 
along the steep banks we ran considerable 
risk of breakiug our legs or our necks, as 
the party of six young men and myself 
leaped from bowlder to bowider like a flock 
of goats. 

The actual work done on these outings is 
n°t easils tabulated; but bv personal con- 
tact, a d by frequent conversations the in- 
fluence for goo. is far-reac hing—religious 
instruction was given wherever we could 
hold a meeting, several Christian marriages 
were. celebrated, one or two land disputes 
were settled, aud the native teachers in 
these out-of-the-way places were cheered 
and encouraged by having the missionary 
beside them for awhile. 

In these wanderings I was specially 
helped by two of my native elders from the 
central station; their influence for good 
was most marked when dealing with the 
quarrels above referred to. That these 
men’s motives were pure cannot be 
doubt-d, because while the native carriers 
who took our food and change of clothing 
were paid, yet the two elders sought neither 
fee tor reward, but said that their joy was 
to assist their missionary to spread the 
blessings of Christian truth among their 
brethren. 

Aneityum, New Hebrides. 











School and College. 


AT a recent meeting in Columbia 
Coliege of the friends of Barnard College, 
which is the Columbia Annex for women, 
it was stated that the college needs an in- 
come of $20,900 exclusive of tuition fees. A 
gift of $100,000 for a building was an- 
nouccea, with tne statement that from 
$50,000 to $75,000 additional would be needed 
to secure the site desired, and that $100,000 
will be required for a suitaole endowment. 
The freshman class of 1892 pumbers 27 stu- 
dents. There are 541n the regular course, 
and including the botanical and chemical 
departmeuts, there are 75 io all in attend- 
ance At the uext commencement a class of 
eight or uine will be graduated. President 
Low, of C ,lumbia College, spoke uf the re- 
lation of Columbia to Barnard, and said 
tnat the former has made itself responsible 
for the standard of the latter. He thought 
that the work that has been accomplished 
for young women in Barnard is entitled to 
all praise. 


.-.-Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent for the Pea- 
body Faad, in his annual report, presented 
in October, 1892, states that during the year 
$87,824 was distributed smong the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carvliaa, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. It was 
appropriated fur scholarships, teachers’ 
institutes and normal schools; also for 
public schools in Louisiana and North and 
South Carolina. Of the whole amount, 
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$13,250 was given to the Peabody Normal 
Col:ege in Teunessee. Dr. Curry says that 
every Southern State has now one or more 
normal schools for both races; and this 
object, which the Peabody Fund has so 
earnestly sought, is now accomplished, 
These schools, he says, are doing excellent 
work, and their results will be more and 
more apparent every year in the increase of 
properly trained teachers, 


....-Mrs. M. A. Dorchester, special agent 
for the Indian School Service, in her an- 
nual report refers to improvements in the 
school buildings in reference to comfort, 
safety, healthfulness and general respecta- 
bility. She says that there has been a great 


“improvement in the variety and quality of 


food furnished ; the table service is more 
attractive, and there is a marked change 
for the better in the moral and social atmo- 
sphere of the schools. 


....Prof. KF. J. Phelps, of Yale, on ac- 
count of his duties in connection with the 
Bering Sea arbitration, will be compelled 
to give up temporarily his work as the 
head of the Law School at Yale. 


.-Mrs. Joseph Reynolds, of Aurora, IIl.. 
has given the University of C!icago a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. 


...-The University of Edinburgh has 
opened its art classes to women students 
on the same terms as men. 








Biblical Research. 


THE recently discovered fragments of a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, covering 
Apoc. 20 : 1-8, attributed to Hippolytus, of 
Rome, is beginning to attract considerable 
attention ; this chiefly for the reason that 
it offers some noteworthy details concern- 
ing the chronology of the Life of Christ, 
which would be very valuable if they were 
reliable. The fragment was discovered by 
the late Professor Caspari, of the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, the leading authority on 
the texts and history of early Christian 
Confessions, and its publication in the 
Tneologisk Tidsskrift (TIL, 1891, pp. 567 sqq.) 
was one of the last of his literary achieve- 
ments, Professor Bonwetsch, of Gittingen, 
in the Theologisches Litteraturblatt, 1892, 
No. 22, discussed the question extensively, 
adding new data from Slavic sources. Dr. 
Ed. Bratke, of Bonn, in the same journal 
(Nos. 43 and 44) has sifted the value of this 
new source of information, but his conclu- 
sions are chiefly negative. The contents 
are of such a character, pretending to 
give even the hour of Christ’s birth and 
death, that he pronounces the work 
spurious and on the whole unreliable. 
It is evidently a late production, altho 
it contains a substratum doubtless 
taken from the work of Hippolytus; yet 
it is impossible at this stage to separate this 
part from the others. Bruske, however, 
gives an ingenious hypothesis of the origin 
of this work. In the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury lived an Hippolytus 7 hebanus, a lead- 
ing writer on chronology, who has often been 
mistaken for the famous Roman martyr Hip- 
polytus. The latter Hippolytus is known 
to have developed a system, as far as known, 
practically identical with that of these 
fragments. He too places the birth of 
Christ in the world year 5500; i.¢., the forty- 
second year of Angustus, and that too on 
the 25th of December; he too counts 2242 
years from Adam to the flood, 1170 more to 
Abraham ; 444 more to Moses; 599 more to 
David, and 1045 more to Christ, while the 
end of the word is predicted for the world 
year 6533 or 1025 A.D. It is highly probable 
that the fragment is a work of the second 
Hippolytus, altho heretofore there have been 
no data to show that he had prepared a 
commentary on the Apocalypse. 





.-The era of valuable finds in the de- 
partment of biblical literature is by no 
means over. The most noteworthy dis- 
covery of the kind in recent months are 
new Greek fragments of the Book of 
Enoch, the only one among the multitude 
of apocryphal writings of pre-Christian 
Judaism, which has been directly cited by 
a New Testament author, namely by Jude. 
The Book of Enoch is found complete only 
in the Ethiopic, from which Dilimann made 
a German translation and Schodde an Eng- 
lish (Andover, 1882). These are both based 
upon seven Ethiopic manuscripts, on the 
basis of which Dillmann had prepared a 
critical text. Recently, as is reported in 
the Expository Times, for December, 1891, a 
number of new Ethiopic mavuscripts have 
been “@tiscovered in England, with readings 
that aid materially in solving a number of 
enigmas in the text. An English clergy- 
man is preparing a new and critical text of 





the Ethiopic. Of the Greek original (or 





translation from the Aramaic) only a few 
verses had been discovered, and that 
after Dillmann’s translation had been 
issued. They are, however, utiJized in 
the English translation. Now a number of 
additione] fragments have been found by 
U. Bouriant, librarian in Cairo, together 
with fragments of a Gospel of St. Peter and 
of an Apocalypse of St. Peter. These have 
been published under the title, ““ Fragments 
grecs du Livre d’Henoch et de quelques 
Ecrits attribués & Saint Pierre” (Paris: Le- 
roux),as the first fascicule of Tome, 1X of the 
“ Mémotres pubilés par les M«mbres de la 
Mission Archéologique Francais: du Cat- 
ron.” This publication isissued under the ed- 
itorial care of the famous Egyptologist, Mas- 
pero, Member of the Academy and Professor 
in the Collége de France. Dr. Adolf Lods, 
of the Protestant Faculty in Paris, has pre- 
pared a detailed investigation of these frag- 
ments, entitled ‘‘Un Fragment grec du Livre 
@ Henoch. publié avectes variantes du Texte 
Ethiopien, traduit et annoté.” This book is 
in press. The so-called Gospel of St. Peter 
has hitherto been entirely unknown, and 
from the Apocalypse of St. Peter we had 
only one citation, and that is Clemens of 
Alexandria. 








Ministerial Register. 





‘ BAPTIST. 
ae. G. E,, Valiey Falls, Kan., accepts 
to Maryville, Mo. 
accepts call to 


ear. ARTHUR W., Madison, 

ion, . 

OHELDS, J- B., Amherst, Mass., called to Phe- 

nix, R. I. 

COFFE /, A., rec. Dec. Ist, Wamego, Kan. 

HOVEHENS, F. W., Horton, Kan., resigns. 

MARTIN, RosBeErt M.,, Providence, R. L, ac- 
cepts call to Buffalo, 

TULLER, CiaReEnNcE E., Newton Theo. Inst., 
called to Whitman, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ARNEY, J. W., accepts call to Lake Odessa, 
Mich. 


BACON, Josepsx F., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

BLENKARN, Wri1aM T. , Strong City, accepts 
call to Junction City, Kan, 

BROWN, CHARLES O., inst. Nov. 15th, San 
Francisco. . Cal. 

CRATHERN, CHARLES F., Mason, N. H., called 
to Charlestown, Mass. 

CROKER, Joun, Greenmountain, Ia., with- 
draws his resignation. 

CURES. WitiiaM C., The Dalles, Ore., re- 
signs. 


DAVY, James J., Gardner, N. D., resigns. 

DEMAREST, STEPHEN D., ord. Nov. 13th, Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

DENISON, Rosert C., Andover Sem., called to 
Hartford, Vt. 

ge Witi1AM W., Lebanon Center, Me., re- 


EMERY, Joun C., Brooklyn, N, Y., called to 
Jersey City, NS. 

ENGLISH, Witxi1aM F., Missionary A.B.C.F.M., 
accepts cail to East Windsor, Conn. 

FOWLER, Our L. Fémenie,, ce to Mac- 
millan and Rhodes Lake, W 

HADDEN, ARCHIBALD, aheusiaistte, Minn., 
accepts call to Muskegon, Mica. 

HEALD, Jostag H., Trinidad, Col., accepts call 
to Nogales, Ariz. 

HIBBARD, Freperick J., Argusville, N. D., 
resigns. 

nes P. H., Dodge, accepts call to Wisner, 


HITCHCOCK, LYMAN P., ord. Nov. 22d, Elling- 
ton, Conn. 

HUESTIS, CHARwEs H., Wilcox, accepts call 
to Exeter, Neb. 

HUNTER, WIi1114M C., 
signs. 

JONES, BENJAMIN A., Memphis, accepts call to 
Knoxvill e, Tenn. 

JONES, RicHarp M., Beaver Creek, Ore., re- 
signs. 

LEICHLITER, ALBERT M., Larchwood, called 
to Peterson and Talmage, la 

LEWIS, Tuomas G., Blairsburg, Ia., accepts call 
to Lowell, Wash. 

LISTON, Rosert C., Nogalies, Ariz., resigns. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Oregon City, Ore., resigns. 

McCORKLE, SHERMAN, Ateaeny, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to New Castle, Col 

McKNIGHT, Harry C., North Guilford, accepts 

call to Sherman, Conn. 

MILLS, CHARLES L., Goodland, accepts call to 

Wichita, Kan 

NUTTING JOHN 0. ¢. ioe, Mo., accepts call 
toSalt Lake City, Utah. 

PARSONS, JuLrvus, ee Nov. 17th, Prentice, 


Sanborn, N. D., re- 


Wis 
PIKE, Ezra B. » emai, N. H., accepts call to 


orris, 
QUAYLE, THOMAS R., Marion, accepts call to 
Pres. ch., Rouen, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, T. B., Plum Cat and Laird, ac- 
cepts pal to Rochester, Pen 
rY D. =» ie Mour, accepts > call to Hillsboro 
and ices Kelso 


D: wy Cato, accepts call to 

GAY oungatown, N. 

CRU , as T., Gedarville, N. J., accepts 
call to Manchester, N. 

DONAGH 8 Nis Barnesville, O., accepts call 


to Denv: 
EVANS, D. “e., Csailed to Faith ch., Minneapolis, 


FABER, ‘W.F., Wigaene N.Y. 
ave aePant Ww. yg qooonte call 


Minn 
GRAYB. ok W., “Glenwood Springs, accepts 
call Shildon, *Col. 
— hemp or Pleasant and Jefferson, Ind., 
ts cali to Montpelier, la. 
» died Nov. 


soon do toon Ringtan DD On ated ib. rg 
in. e 

SINCLALI er D., Newburyport, Mass., 

resigns. 


TURNER, J. B., Glenshaw, cailed to Altoona, 





Penn. 
WELLS, L. D., inst. Nov. 16th, Edgar, Neb. 
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FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY.* 


More than half of this work consists of 
areview of the reign of Louis XIV ; there- 
fore the title is somewhat misleading. The 
title actually selected was evidently 
chosen because it offers more novelty and 
heuce is more likely to attract readers and 
buyers. Mr. Perkins does not profess to 
have had the benefit of any absolutely 
new sources of information in the prepa- 
ration of this volume as in the case of his 
previous studies in French history, but 
has examined the documents already in 
the National Library at Paris, or in the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. But as 
few have time or inclination to search in 
those papers his digest of the history of that 
period may be of general value. In the 
main we find nothing very new in this his. 
tory except that he has recast the characters 
of some of the most prominent personages 
of the time. In this respect the author’s 
opinions are suggestive, and command our 
respectful consideration if not always our 
assent. At the same time so few of the 
men and women of those administrations 
exhibited more than intellectual qualities» 
and those not of the highest order, and 
that few so rarely displayed moral traits 
of high order that the author’s pains were 
scarcely required in this day of many books. 
One wearies at last of reading of the tur- 
pitude, the follies, the extravagance, the 
sensuality and the bigotry of crowned 
heads and nobility alike, and of the mire 
in which society wallowed, glorying in its 
filth, ‘‘ The king's relations with women 
will develop his genius and his sensibili- 
ty,” wrote Barbier, and he added, regard- 
ing the Pompadour: ‘‘It is enough that 
the King is attached to a woman to make 
her an object of respect to all the nation.” 
Of the Duchess of Berry, daughter of the 
Regent, St. Simon said: ‘ Barring ava- 
rice, she was a model of every vice.” 
While his Royal Highness, her noble 
father, whose bestial orgies she attended 
with his mistresses, was a fit father of such 
a daughter, and yet the Archhishop of Aix 
said of him: ** We pray that the Almighty 
may send his benediction upon a prince 
who commands our love by his goodness, 
and our admiration by the virtues with 
which he is filled.” One is not surprised, 
therefore, that side by side with these 
abominations, the work of breaking 
Huguenot ministers on the wheel and of 
sending Huguenots to the inferno of the 
galleys went on merrily, just as to-day 
children are torn from their parents in 
Russia to be taught the true religion, and 
heretics are sent to the mines of Siberia, 
or ignorant orphans of thirteen are 
hanged in South Carolina. It is a sad, 
strange, mysterious life, this life of man 
in this world, an inextricable maze of in- 
consistencies, and Tennyson well said that 
the solution of the problem must be 
sought ‘* Behind the veil, behind the veil.’ 

In his general and usually just denun- 
ciation of the men of that time, the au- 
thor sometimesallows himself to condemn 
without sufficient cause, as in the case of 
Cardinal Mazarin, whom he represents as 
& prominent example of the immorality 
of the period, when he says : ‘‘ The Car- 
dinal who ruled the nation made firm his 
hold on power by becoming the lover of the 
Queen ; the Cardinal who led the opposi- 
tion displayed his contempt for every law 

of morality.” This is hardly fair to Maz~ 
arin, for in his history of that great ad- 
ministrator Mr. Perkins proves to his and 
also to our satisfaction that the relations 
of Anne of Austria and Mazarin, far from 
being illicit, were sanctified by a regular 
thosecret marriage. 

Nor do we admire the author's severe 
language regarding William of Orange 
for fighting the battle of St. Denis, on the 
ground that he knew that a treaty had 

* FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY, WITH A REVIEW 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF Louis XIV. By 
JAMES BRECK PERKINS. Author of “ France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin.” Boston and New York : 


Houghton, Miflin & Company ; The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1992, }2mo, pp, xvii, 603, 
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been arranged, and that “two thousand 
men were killed and twice as many were 
wounded to gratify William’s desire to gain 
the glory of a victory, and to protract a war 
which had lasted for seven years”; and 
that this fact illustrates ‘‘ the merciless 
tenacity of the Prince of Orange.” The 
Prince emphatically denied any knowl- 
edge that the treaty had already been 
signed, and appears to have been as guilt- 
less in the matter as General Jackson for 
fighting the battle of New Orleans while 
news of the treaty of peace was close at 
hand. William was about the only prince 
of the time who had the ability or the 
spirit to command an army and fight 
great battles ; but there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the history of his life to indicate 
that he loved war or bloodshed more than 
his contemporaries, while there is much 
to show that he was far more tolerant 
and humane than most of the princes of 
the day. To utter on mere surmise so 
sweeping a condemnation against a prince 
who in intelligence, morals and genuine 
public spirit was undoubtedly the most 
prominent, if not the only, sovereign 0: a 
corrupt age, is to misunderstand the prov- 
ince of the historian and to impose upon 
and to debauch the opinion of the reading 
public. 

Nor are we prepared to accept without 
much qualification the author’s statement 
that ‘‘ notwithstanding the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the dragonnades, the his- 
tory of religious freedom in France com- 
pares favorably with that of any other 
European nation. In the march of tolera- 
tion France has often been inthe van, 
aud has rarely been fariatherear.” This 
statement may be true as regards this 
century, but its application to France pre- 
vious to the Revolution is open to serious 
discussion. 

The author also conveys an erroneous 
impression in his parallel between the 
nobility of England and France. He 
says: 

“In France every member of a noble 
family was noble. In the eighteenth 
century there were in France over 200,000 
persons noble by birth, privileged by law, 
constituting one of the three estates of the 
kingdom. In England under Queen Anne, 
about two hundred members constituted 
the order of the peerage. Such a difference 
goes far to account for the different politi- 
cal development of the two countries.” 

In a restricted sense this may be true, and 
yet as worded the statement conveys a 
wrong impression. Besides the peers 
there was and is in England a very 
large number of titled and untitled gen- 
try who, if not in the Upper House, still 
practically formed a class distinctly by 
themselves. If to them we add the 
younger sons and the daughters of those 
families as well as of the peerage who 
also enjoyed the privileges of a separate 
and upper class and the fact that the 
population of France was thrice that of 
England at the time, according to Mr. Per- 
kins’s own showing ,we find that the sum 
total of the privileged class of England 
must have amounted at least to several 
thousands. The author in his allusion to 
the influences which led France to aid the 
American colonies against England also 
overestimates the sympathy of the French 
with the principles proclaimed by the 
Americans. With the exception of La- 
fayette, it is hardly likely that many, if 


‘any members, of the nobility or of the 


government, who had the direction of the 
matter, were actuated by any motive be- 
sides a desire to injure England and to 
revenge the loss of Canada. 

By far the most valuable and important 
portions of this work are those relating to 
the financial and commercial system of 
France under the administration of the 
great Colbert, and to the development of 
the schemes of John Law in connection 
with the Mississippi Company or ‘‘ Bub- 
ble.” The accounts given in this volume 
of this amazing speculative fever is by far 
the best we have seen. Mr. Perkins 
shows very clearly that Law was some- 
thing more than a dreamer, and very 
much less than a knave, one or the other 
of which he has been universally consid- 
ered. He shows that some of the most 
remarkable improvements in the finance 
of modern times owed their suggestion to 








Law, that he was in many respects a man 


of clear insight into monetary problems, 
and that some of the ex'ravagances which 
marked and finally ruined his plans were 
practically forced upon him by a public 
carried away by a sudden frenzy, and as 
‘yet incapable of comprehending the prin- 
‘ciples of his system, The reader may 
find it profitable, as well as entertaining, 
to compare this account of John Law 
with the account given by Washing- 
ton Irving ; the latter is more amusing, 
the former more serious and reliable, 
while each contains incidents not found 
in the other. 

For the rest, Mr. Perkins writes in 2 
clear and generally attractive style, mod- 
eled somewhat after Macaulay, especially 
in the trick of yielding to the temptation 
of making sweeping and exaggerated gen- 
eralizations for the sake of giving a well- 
rounded turn to an eloquent period. 

We cannot admire the author’s use of 
the word temple when speaking of Prot- 
estant churches in France, The French 
employ that word to distinguish them from 
Roman Catholic churches. But among 
all English-speaking people temple is ap- 
plied exclusively to the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and to -pagan religious buildings. 
But the word church is universally ap- 
plied by us to all Christian churches. As 
only those conversant with the French lan- 
guage understand the special sense given 
to the word in France, the use of it in this 
volume can only be regarded as an inex- 
cusable affectation. On the whole this 
work may be commended as a very read- 
able study of a transitional period, but 
valuable chiefly to one who is already fa- 
miliar to a certain extent with French his- 
tory ; for a study implies rather a sketch 
which emphasizes certain points and 
leaves much to be supplied by the well- 
informed reader. 


» 
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MR. ADAMS'S EPISODES OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HISTORY.* 


THE events here detailed are: The Settle- 
ment of Bc ston Bay, The Antinomian Con- 
troversy, and A Study of Church and Town 
Government, the latter based upon the his- 
tory of Braintree and Quincy, with which 
towns the Adams and Quincy families are 
particularly identified. 

Mr. Adams has woven a picturesque nar- 
rative and interspersed it with graphic col- 
ors, and enlivened it with touches of keen 
wit and delicate sarcasm. The salient fea- 
tures of the early New England life, the set- 
tlements at Plymouth and Wessagusset, are 
told in a manner at once masterly and schol- 
arly, and give evidence of deep familiarity 
with a subject always interesting, from 
whatever point of view it be regarded, po- 
litical, social or religious. Mr. Adams’s 
method evinces a just appreciation of the 
more important and the less potent facts of 
this vital epoch in our history. Wherever 
the course of the narrative coincides with 
or runs tangent to contemporaneous events 
in the mother country, the points of coinci- 
dence or the precise point of contact is well 
stated, in excellent taste, and always felici- 
tously. 

The main facts of the New England set- 
tlements are well known to scholars and de- 
nominational writers from the quaint nar- 
ratives, choice pamphlets aud voluminous 
correspondence of the main actors. The 
Prince Society’s publications, the Massachu_ 
settg Historical Society’s collections, 
Young’s “‘Chronicles of the Pilgrims,’’ Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘ New English Canaan,”’ Captain John 
Smith’s glowing descriptions, and the Li- 
brary of New England History have abun- 
dantly supplied material. 

It has remained for Mr. Adams to select 
certain epochs. or, rather, incidents, and 
develop them’into Homeric episodes, and 
that, too, without sacrificing, so far as we 
have observed, any accurate historic de- 
tail. ‘The Argonauts of Boston Bay,’ 
“Squanto’s Story,” “The Smoking Flax 
Blood Quenched,”’ ‘“‘ The May Pole of Merry 

Mount,” “Sir Ferdinando Gorges,” and 
the “Council for New England,’ “‘The 
First Assault on King Charles’s Charter,” 
and ‘‘ Exit Gorges” are some of the “‘ tak- 
ing” titles. In the “Smoking Flax Blood 
Quenched” we have retold the domestic 
jncident told by Longfellow in the ‘‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,’’ when the redoubt- 
able captain summarily punished Witu- 
wament and Recksuot, and of which the 
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‘pious Robinson made the oft-quoted com- 


ment, “Would that you had converted 
some before you had killed any.” 

The Foundation of Boston Bay and the 
Assauit on King Charles’s Charter, includ- 
ing the Gardiner episode, are narrated with 
a keen running pen. 

That Sir Christopher was a subtle emissa- 
ry of the Pope.engaged in a deep conspiracy 
against ‘‘the poore churches here,’’ does 
not appear, at least clearly; but certainly 
he was an “‘ill-willer,” and, hence, suffi- 
ciently dangerous to be put out of the-way. 
That he would have been summarily dealt 
with isevident, had not Governor Winthrop, 
on opening some of Gardiner’s correspond- 
ence, discovered that Sir Christopher had 
certz\in- lines of influence, too great to be 
risked, with Sir Ferdinando Gorges. In 
properly estimating these volume, it is 
somewhat difficult to say what seems most 
admirable, the entertaining form of the 
story, the picturesque style of treatment, 
or the literary training, barring some man- 
nerism, which has enabled one out of such 
divine materia), mostly old, all worn and 

some threadbare, the salient points, the 
subject of heated controversy and animad- 
version, to reconstruct a story at once his- 
torically accurate,romantic and instructive. 

It is a signal contribution to the new 
light of historieal research, which has, 
during the past twenty years, done so much 
for the development of a deeper interest in 
the events of our own country, and for 
which, it should be said here, we are much 
indebted for the historical instinct and 
acumen of the family of which Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams is a distinguished member. 
These volumes are’ destined to be widely 
read, frequently quoted, and perhaps con- 
troverted. 

The Antinomian controversy of 1637, in 
which Mistress Anne Hutchinsyn bore so 
important a part, and echoes of which 
have not yet ceased to reverberate in our 
theological upper air, was not, according 
to our author, a religious dispute at all. 
It was only one of the first many social, 
intellectual and political ‘‘quickevings” 
which characterized the developir g civili- 
zation of New England. Here, too, are excel- 
lent sketches of the Rev. John Wheelwright 
of the Mount, the Rev. John Cotton, Harry 
Vane, the Rev. Hugh Peters of martyred 
memory, Winthrop, Bradford, Endicott and 
Carver. Of this period it issaid with a quiet 
thrust: ‘‘Only twice or thrice in all their 
history have New Englanders, as a mass, 
lost their self-control; and because they 
lost it then, other communities, with 
whom losing it has been a matter of too 
frequent occurrence to excite remark , have 
never forgotten those occasions, nor al- 
lowed New England to forget them.” 

In the Antinomian controversy it is 
shown how the difference in condition be- 
tween the Pilgrims of Plymouth, Carver 
and Bradford, “plain people” at home, and 
the English gentry stock, the Winthrops 
and Saltoustalls, who brought to the New 
World their Germanic and Norman love of 
broad acres, helped to vex the problem. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in these volumes does 
Mr. Adams better show his power in 
diagnosing theological opinions held during 
this period than from pp. 382-393, Volume I. 
The headings of the pages give one a notion 
of the treatment—‘‘ His Word,” ‘“‘ Cowl and 
Bands,” ‘‘The Theological Machine,” 
‘* Gathering Providence” and “ Intellectual 
Auditing.” 

The greater part of the second volume 
is taken up with a study of ehurch and 
town government, as seen in the history of 
Braintree and Quincy. The wide range of 
topics, the varied incidents of more than 
two centuries of existence, can rarely fail 
to prove of interest, no matter where such 
town may be.’ Out of much seeming only 
of local interest one gets glimpses of the 
New England Brahminical lines, here 
leading out to the Adamses, Quincys, 
Flynts, Lowells, Holmses, Jacksons, Ev- 
artses, Shermans, Hoars, Wendells, Bald- 
wins and Terrys. One of the minor defects 
of the work is Mr. Adams’s evident antip~ 
athy to the Irish asarace. In the history of 
Quincy he is at pains to show the opposi- 
tion to them,and their discomfiture in 
some local elections. To the ordinary read- 
er there would seem to be some occult oppo- 
sition between New England Puritanism 
and the Irish race, and that in the Quincy 
incidents it is in some way exemplified. 
The relevancy of these citations to the 
historical thread is by no means appar- 
ent, while sweeping assertions against a 
race, many of whom are intense Protes- 
tants, and all of whom are greatly modified 
in thought and attitude on all ques- 
tions of politics, is hardly in keeping with 
Mr. Adams’s usual fairness on other ques- 
tions and other races. Thegrim and relent- 
Jess methods of the Puritan are only a trae 
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dition. The Pilgrim spirit has survived 
and outgrown the former. 

A clear text, an extensive and critical 
index, copious notes, and vigorous English 
combine to make these volumes of absorb- 
ing interest, which ‘even a second perusal 
fails to diminish. 


RECENT VERSE. 


Rings and Love Knots. By Samuel Min- 
turn Peck. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.00.) The author of 
these poems, Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck, of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., has a note of his own, a 
voice of bis own, and he seems to know his 
limitations and to be content within them. 
His songs are sparrow-songs, slender, light, 
sparkling, tenderly sweet, and his humor 
bubbles forth from his lines, from 
pure water inaspring. Here in these sim- 
ple rhymes are no straining aid ranting 
affectations of passion, but only natural 
human experiences aptly, if a trifle artifi- 
cially, sung. Artifice, indeed, is quite in 
place in the kind of vers de société to which 
Mr. Peck is devoted. We have little room 
for quotation, and, besides, to break little 
songs like these would be to crack jewels 
with a hammer. “Little Bo-Peep at the 
Fancy Ball,” ‘‘ A Song before Dawn,’’ “She 
Said that I was Dreaming,’ “Little Bo- 
Peep and Little Boy Blue,” ‘‘ Love among 
the Clover’ and “The Daffodil’s Secret,” 
are brimful of music and the honey of 
healthy optimism. There is not a poor 
thing in the book, which seems to us a 
genuine little jewel-case full of delicately 
carved song trinkets. Here we find tucked 
away that catchy bit of melody, ‘‘ Swinging 
in the Grapevine Swing”’: 

“ Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

Laughing where the wild birds sing,— 

Oh, to be a boy 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing ! 


* When I was a boy on the old plantation 

Down by the deep bayou, 

The fairest spot of all creation 
Under the arching blue : 

When the wind came over the cotton and corn, 
To the Jong slim loop I'd spring, 

With brown feet bare and a hatbrim torn, 
And swing in the grapevine swing.” 











To turn from these dainty and hearty 
little bubbles of joyousness, tenuous, half 
melancholy and airy wit to such a work as 
The End of Time, by L. G. Barbour, D.D 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50), is 
nota little like jumping out of a blooming 
apple tree into adeep well. Indeed, we are 
not the properly ordained person to perform 
the feat gracefully. Dr. Barbour’s poem 
has ten cantos, and it is a ‘‘ Poem of the Fu- 
ture,’ with epic tendencies and dramatic 
in erstices, songs, hymns, wails, intermez- 
zos and thelike. Some of the blank verse 
is fairly good ; but we should think that Dr. 
Barbour would tell much better in prose 
what he here does not succeed in telling 
very well in verse. There are, however, 
many parts of this work, especially the de- 
scriptive ones, which rise to the level of 
forceful elequence and some of the dramatic 
presentations are strong ina way. Viewed 
as a philosophical essay the work h‘: 
its interest, and we are not, perhaps, 
the best judge of its value. 
Songs About Life, Love and Death. By 
Anne Reeve Aldrich. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) The poems, set in 
such a beautiful frame by the publishers, 
ere touchingly interesting in view of the 
recent death of their young author; but they 
are poetry, and that makes them valuable 
in themselves. While there is no decidedly 
original strain in any of them, there is a 
depth of feeling, and the phrasing is often 
a marvel of felicity, while the play of fancy 
and the swift leaping of conceits make 
every page worth reading. ‘‘ Death at Day- 
break,” dictated during the poet’s last ill- 
ness, and when she was too weak to write, 
is a marvel-of weird and strange fancies. 
Night Etchings, by A. R. G. (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25), 
is a book to puzzle the best equipped critic 
withal. What shall we make of it? At 
many points the versification is very fine. 
and the thought tinged with some new and 
‘singularly attractive hues ; but the writer’s 
art seems strangely lame and restricted. 
Searcely a poem in the little volume but has 
its flashes of rare out-of-the-way fancy and 
its beams of pure imagination ; at the same 
time the jarring notes are many and bad, 
and the lesions of thought suggest a want 
of intellectual freedom. If the author is 
very young we shall expect to see him (or 
her) tear away from the misty, unreal 
half-thinking of these curiously suggestive 
pieces, and do something much better. Let 
the poet fling Whitman’s volumes out of 
the window and forget them. Nature is 
the poet’s book, At the Beautiful Gate, 
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and Other Songs of Faith, by Lucy Larcom. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
These are Christian poems, earnest, sweet, 
soothing, beautiful, sung by a true woman. 
——Souvenirs of Occasions, by Sara 
Louisa Oberholtzer. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1,00.) The verses here 
printed do not offer themselves as poetry, 
but rather as rhymes, suggested by occa- 
sions, persons, places and things. They 
flow smootbly and embody some good sen- 
timents. Poems of Gun and Rod, by 
Ernest McGaffey, illustrated by H. E. But- 
ler. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75.) The lovers of gun and rod will find 
much to please them in this handsome 
book. The author and the artist have been 
liberally aided by the publisher in making 
every page attractive in its way. .The 
verses are mostly realistic, nearly to bald- 
ness ; but the energy of the hunter and the 
hopefulness of the angler are successfully 
embodied, so that one gets a good strong 
impression of exercise by flood and field. 
The book would be an acceptable present to 
asportsman friend. 





» 
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Timely, Topics, Political, Biblical, Ethic- 
al, Practical. (E. B. Treat, New York. 
$1.50.) We do not often have placed in our 
hands a bundle of more spicy and pithy 
papers than are culled in this volume from 
the recent issues of The Treasury Maga- 
zine. Inthe 361 16mo pages the editor has 
bound up thirty-six papers on timely topics 
of the highest import contributed by col- 
lege presidents, professors ahd eminent 
writers, and arranged in systematic order, 
beginning with the immediately disturbing 
aspects of the Roman Catholic question. 
From these papers we pass to others on the 
question of the episcopate, pro and con, 
the various aspects of the Higher Criticism 
controversy, biblical inspiration and a vari- 
ety of practical questions. These papers are 
all summary in character and from writers 
of first-rate competence. Essays and 
Addresses. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L , Late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) Iwo lectures on Buddhism, 
delivered in St. Paul’s, in 1873, begin this 
collection, followed by two on St. Paul, de- 
livered the following year. The three pa- 
pers on Dante were read to the Dante So- 
ciety at Oxford, and develop an interesting 
comparison between Dante and Aquinas, 
and Dante and the Franciscans. They 
show in Canon Liddona kind of literary 
and critical power not usually seen in 
his sermons, and theological lectures. 
Aspects of Christ: Studies of the 
Model Life. By Burdett Hart, D.D. (E. 
B. Treat, Cooper Union, New York. $1.25.) 
A collection of glowing pictures of the 
Savior in the different scenes and acts of 
his life. The Indwelling Christ, and 
Other Sermons. By Henry Allon, DD., 
Minister Union Chapel, Islington, London. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.75.) One 
is always safe in assumirg that a volume 
of sermons by Dr. Allon is worth reading. 
The nineteen in this collection sustain his 
reputation both for knowing well how to 
choose his subjectsand for speaking to the 
point, in a clear, strong and helpful way. 
The Miracles of our Lord, Expository 
and Homiletic. By Jobn Laidlaw, D.D. 

















(Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 


$1.75.) We regret that ‘we are too much 
overcrowded to give this book the space 
required for a detailed notice. It is in 
short a systematic expository account of 
our Lord’s miracles in their order and con- 
nection. It iscompetent from the scholarly 
point of view, and suggestive from the 
practical point of view, while from the 
apologetic point of view the subject is 
discussed more in a modern light and 
with modern difficulties and _ specula- 
tions in mind. In much the same class as 
to value and suggestiveness we should 
place The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, 
by Thomas Dehavy Bernard, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of Wells. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) It is a study and 
exposition of the profoundly interesting 
five chapters of the Gospel of John from 
18 to 17 inclusive—a portion of the Gos- 
pel which is very properly called by the 
author “the central teaching of Jesus.” 
Beginning with the ‘‘ Preamble” to the 
Supper he foflows through the history, inci- 
dent by incident, and the discourses, point 
by point, to the prayer for the disciples and 
for all believers, which forms the natural 
termination of the wonderful whole. The 
autbor was Bampton Lecturer in 1864, and 
brings te bear on his present task his broad- 
est scholarship. The work is done neatly 
ina very suggestive way,and has the ad- 
vantage of particularly telling arrange- 
ment of point by poiat. The style is simple 
and lighted up by occasional flashes of 





fresh and brilliant suggestion. The sys- 
tematic character of the entire treatment 
gives it unity and brings it to a point 
which deepens the reader’s interest and en- 
hances the practical value of the work. 


Bimbi. Stories for Children. By Louisa 
de la Ramé (Ouida). Illustrated by Ed- 
munad H. Garrett. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $1.75.) This collection 
starts off with three stories, which are not 
easily surpassed by any of their kind. The 
entire series is marked with grace and 
sweetness, which never appeared to better 
effect in anything we have seen from this 
author’s pen. Mr, Garrett, always good, is 
particularly good in the illustrations he 
has contributed to the volume. Indian 
Fairy Tales. Selected and edited by Jo- 
seph Jacobs. Illustrated by John D. Batten. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
From all points of view this is a more than 
ordinary book. In writing it the author 
has a serious purpose in view, and may be 
said to propose these Indian fairy tales in 
support of his theory that India is the his- 
torical source and cradle of the fairy tile. 
On this account the preface, which lays 
down the theory of the book, has more 
than ordinary importance, and should not 
be omitted. The stories are interesting ia 
themselves, but acquire new interest when 
read in their relation to the theory ad- 
vanced by the author. The illustrations 
are brilliant pieces of work, intended 
wholly to highten the fantastic and 
imaginative effects of the fairy stories. 
Captain January, by Laura E Rich- 
ards, was one of the most effective and pa- 
thetic stories published in 1890. This year 
@ new edition is brought out by Estes & 
Lauriat, illustrated with a delightful series 
of designs, by Frank T. Merrill. Story and 
illustration are in the same key, and both 
combine to produce one of the sweetest, 
most pathetic stories in the whole budget. 
(Boston. $1.25.) The Bunny Stories 
for Young People. By John Howard Jew- 
ett, with seventy-eight illustrations by Cul- 
min Barnes. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75.) These stories, 
full of grace, with some truth and more neat 
fiction, and a good sprinkling of fun both 
in story and fiction, are republished from 
the St. Nicholas for the little folk, who we 
are sure will appreciatethem, especially as 
they have gained rather than lost in the re- 
publication. From the same publishers 
we have another very attractive holiday 
book in their edition of Poems by Dobson, 
Locker and Praed, with facsimiles of wa- 
ter-color paintings by Maud Humphrey, 
together with illustrations in black-and- 














‘white by variousartists. (Stokes Company, 


New York. $3.50) This is a beautiful 
quarto volume, with poems from Dobson, 
Locker and Praed, a musical trio, and illus- 
trations, some in black-and-white, some 
rich and soft in color, sprinkled over the 
page in delicious combination. Lite 
Fuiry Tales (same publishers, New York 
$1.00), is a collection of bright and graceful 
elf and goblin tales, in many moods, in- 
vented and told by J. A. Mitchell, and re- 
published from Life. 





Sermons on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1893. Edited by the Rev. 
E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University. (E. A. Johnson 
& Co., Providence, R. I. $1.75.) If any- 
thing more is needed to show, in advance of 
reading it, the striking character of this 
volume than the fact that it is edited by 
President Andrews, of Brown, it can be 
found in the preface, whichis one of the 
boldest and most refreshing examples we 
have seen of defining one’s self. President 
Andrews says that the gentlemen who fur- 
nish these sermons are not to be held to be 
champions of Sunday-school study on- the 
methods of the ‘‘ International Lessons”’; 
but that having found them in more common 
use than any others they wished to make 
them better. They set their faces squarely 
against ‘‘ the mischievous error of reducing 
all Scripture to one and the same level in 
respect to edifying power.” The exposi- 
tions in the volume are honestly historical, 
and the attempt is made ‘to promote a 
sound andcool understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture.”” Minute exegesis and criticism are 
avoided. Thought, truth and fact are exhib- 
ited in wide and general relations, doctrinal 
and practical. For an example which il- 
lustrates better than anything we can add, 
what this means, and the kind of bold, free 
and honest exposition this book is intended 
to illustrate,we can only advise our readers 
to get the book and read the sermon on 
“Keeping the Sabbath” (page 80), by 
the Rev. Edward Holyoke, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 
——Select Notes; A Commentary onthe 
International Lessons for 1898. By the 
Rev, F, N. Peloubet, D,D., and M. A. Pelou- 
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bet. (W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 
We should hardly venture on so bold a step 
as to assign the first place of merit to any 
one of the worthy group of good com- 
mentaries on the International Lessons 
which are now established in the Sunday- 
schools. We are confident that this Peloubet 
Commentary deserves as well as any of 
them. Itis rather more sparing than some 
of the others in merely decorative and there- 
fore useless illustrations. It has enough 
maps and diagrams and helpful illustra- 
tions. The notes are full, various and 
practical. We observe in them this year 
some new points, which indicate that the 
author is still looking ahead and enlarging 
his plans. Another point of considerable 
consequence in this handbook for Sunday- 
school study is its compact brevity. 


When will copyright laws prevent such 
discoveries as the following ? In The Monk 


and the Hangman’s Daughter, translated . 


by Ambrose Bierce and Gustav Adolf Dan- 
ziger, we find the following disagreeable 
and plain facts: First, the two men named 
are not the ‘‘ authors ” of the book, as they 
call themselves in calmly dedicating it to 
one of their friends. They are merely its 
adapters, or rather (as far as a brief exami- 
nation permits us to discover) its practical 
translators from a German original. Second, 
the German original in question is a famous 
novelet which has attracted due attention 
in its own country, entitled ‘‘ The Monk of 
Berchtesgaden,” published by Engelhorn. 
Its author, Richard Voss, the distinguished 
German novelist and playwright, made in 
it a most descriptive study of the Salzkam- 
mergut and of monastic life in the seven- 
teenth century. Third, not content with 
so suspiciously author-izing their borrowed 
volume, Mr. Ambrose Bierce and Gustav 
Adolf Danziger imply that they are amus- 
ingly deceived; and that they wish to 
deceive English readers by taking for truth 
and reprinting in the third person, as a 
prefatory note to the tale and as a state- 
ment on their own part, Richard Voss's 
conventional little note affixed to the story, 
to the effect that he is reprinting an old 
monastic document. Voss did this just 
exactly as the author of “‘The Amber 
Witch” did; but the general reading 
public are never deceived by such literary 
fictions. Fourth, the appropriators of the 
story have made nonsense of part of its 
psychological plot by interpolating in its 
end a statement not in the Engelhorn orig- 
inal. Such is the American literary treat- 
ment of a foreign work and of a masterpiece 
in the original—one which, altho it is a sad 
and almost disagreeable story, is beloved by 
all who know Berchtesgaden and Salzkam- 
mergut. Such treatment is ignorant, fool- 
ish, not hanest, and deserves to be resented. 
We are surprised that any American firm 
hould have brought out a book so equivo- 
cally in‘roduced. The tran-lation is excel 
lent, and the illustrations are creditable to 
thestory. (Chicago: F. Schulte & Co.) 


Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterra- 
nean. By Lee Merriwether. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $150.) This sequel to 
“The Tramp Abroad; or, Europe on 
Fifty Cents a Day,’’.is one of the most 
charming light sketches of travel that 
we have seen. Starting from Lisbon, 
finding his way through Portugal and 
Southern Spain, visiting Seville, Cordova 
and Gibraltar; then coasting along the 
Mediterranean touching at Almeria, Ali- 
cante and Barcelona in a small Spanish 
steamer; bicycling along Southern France 
by Nice and Mentone; visiting out of the 
way harbors in Southern Italy and Greece 
in a little fishing boat; experiencing the 
life of Smyrna, Cyprus and Egypt, the 
author has given a picture of much that is 
seldom if ever seen by the ordinary tourist. 
Interspersed with the stories, told in chat- 
ty, agreeable style, is nota little informa- 
tion, because this trip was even more for 
study than amusement. The prisons of 
Portugal, Spain and Italy were visited with 
the purpose of learning the manner iu 
which they were conducted, and even the 
inside of a Turkish prison in Smyrna is 
portrayed, tho there the author went by 
force of circumstances and not of his own 
volition. Aside from these the condition 
of the laboring classes is given, statis- 
tics being illustrated with stories and 
descriptions without which they would 
be scarcely worth attention. There are 
numerous incidents illustrating Spanish 
postal arrangements, the difference between 
the offices of the ministers of religion and 
of justice, experiences with vagabond Ital- 
ians, whose persuasive tones and liquid 
eyes prove too much for the hard common 
sense of the American traveler. Altogether 
the book gives a picture of some things that 
are familiarand many more which will) be 
new even to the regular tourist, and with a 
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vividness that will be charming to all alike 
The book is handsomely gotten up and 
well illustrated. 


American IWustrators. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. In five Parts, folio. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) Not many more 
artistically finished nor pleasing books are 
like to appear this year than this. ‘he 
fifteen full-page plates are superb, and the 
cloud of smaller engravings which hover 
around them are sumetimes even better 
yet. This whole is broken into five Parts, 
each Part being neatly contrived to repre- 
sent one distinct chat on artists and their 
work by a group of American artists. The 
first has its Jocale at the Century Club, of 
which Mr. Smithis a distinguished mem- 
per; the next at the Tile Club, the next at 
“Oscars,” and soon. The chats go on with 
the usual Bohemian accompaniments, and 
in the most graceful and genial manner, 
sing the work and fame of the whole 
brotherhood of American illustrators. A 
very simple chord or plot runs through the 
five Parts to bind them all together, and 
the whole is managed so skilifully that the 
genial praise has no note of gush in it all. 
In fact, the fifteen full-page plates stand to 
tell their own story of what these artists can 
do, and they tell it in all truth and honesty, 
with, however, the general presumption 
hanging over them that if any one has 
suffered in the impression they make it 
is the artist. Of the black-and-white 
work we hardly need say anything, except 
that it is the first-class beautiful work of 
that kind, which has now become so com- 
mon in this country that we always expect 
it in works of this grade. The originals 
represented in them are the best and most 
representative which were accessible. Work 
of this kind in color thus far only approxi- 
mates the ideal, and there is some inequali- 
ty in the series presented in this volume by 
the Seribners. As a whole, they may be 
proud of it. The ‘ Two Sisters,” from a 
water color by E. A. Abbey; ‘‘ A Russian 
Cossack,” by F'. Remington ; Robert Blum’s 
“The Musmée,” to say nothing of the 
others, are most satisfactory indications of 
the progress made in this work in colors. 
The illustrations in the five Parts are too 
numerous for us to mention. Wecan only 
say that the full-page plates represent 
paintings by E. A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, 
Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, F. Remington, 
W. T. Smediey, C. D. Gibson, F. S. Church, 
W. H. Low, R. Blum, Winslow Homer, 
Kenyon Cox, W. L. Metcalf, R. F. Zogbaum 
and Elbridge Kingsley. ‘he artists’ por- 
traits given in the five Parts is an interest- 
ing feature. 


Bible Studies fromthe Old and New Testa- 
ments, covering the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1893. By George F. 
Pentecost, D.D. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York. $1.00). The spiritual and prac- 
tical value of Dr. Pentecost’s work is well 
known, and particularly in the line of bib- 
lical exposition. In his hands Scripture is 
never ineffectual. The teacher and the 
scholar may open his book with entire con- 
fidence that Dr. Pentecost will bring him 
to living fountains that will refresh, 
strengthen and illuminate the spiritual 
man. In connection with the above we 
name asa good and useful Sunday-school 
aid Hints and Helps on the Sunaay-School 
Lessons for 1893. By the Rev. David James 
Burrell, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph Dunn 
Burrell. This volume is published by the 
Tract Society (New Yorx, $1.25), and fol- 
lows the International Series lesson by 
lesson.——Outlines of Ancient Egyptian 
History. By Auguste Mariette. Trans- 
lated and edited with notes by May Broder- 
ick. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.00). Weare greatly pleased to find Mari- 
ette’s “ Apergu” presented to English 
readers in this excellent translation. The 
book is by all odds the best Egyptological 
primer which has yet appeared. The mat- 
ter is presented in good form, thoroughly 
critical, and meets the ideal of an element- 
ary manual. It contains all that can be 
expected in such a book—map, notes, ex- 
planations, while the sketches of the peri- 
ods and dynasties are ia a form which is at 
once concise, clear, and not devoid of a cer- 
tain fascination of their own. Every one 
interested in Egyptian history will. we are 
confident, be glad to be directed to this 
little all-around manual. 


My Horse: My Love. By Dinah Sharpe 
(Orange Judd Company, New York. 75 
cents.) This little book belongs in the 
“Black Beauty” class, tho it follows an 
original line of its own. The book is strong 
in its description of the Arabian horse, 
which breed the author has studied closely 
and with great ‘fondness. The little book 
Contains a history of some of the Arab 

that have been in this country, but 
hot of all. In fact, the author does not seem 
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to be aware how much Arab blood there has 
been in several noted American strains. 
Land Draining: A Handbook for 
Farmers on the Principles and Practice of 
Farm Draining. By Manly Miles. (Orange 
Judd Company, New York. $1.00.) Next 
to the fertilizing question that of drainage 
is the most important one to the American 
farmer, first from the nature of the case 
and next from the fact that up to this time 
very few American farms have been drained. 
The whole work has to be done substan- 
tially from the beginning. The author of 
the present manual is thoroughly compe- 
tent. He treats the subject in a practical 
and scientific way and presents what he has 
to say in intelligent forms most con- 
venient for ready reference and use. 

The Fallow Field. By Julia C. R. 
Dorr, with illustrations in charcoal, by 
Zulma De Lacy Steele. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $3.00.) A sweet poem, full of pic- 
tures and music, illustrated by charcoal 
sketches, which strike the same notes and 
raise the same strain, and published with 
all the honors of paper, type and press 
work. 5 








Abraham Lincoln: the True Story of a 
Great Life. By William W. Herndon and 
Jesse W. Weik. (Appleton & Company, 
New York. Two vols. $3.00.) This is 
substantially a third edition of Herndon’s 
Life of Lincoln. Its new feature is a brief 
but meaty introduction by Horace White 
on Lincoln as he knew him in his Chicago 
days and particularly during the Douglas 
debate. One passage in this introduction 
deserves to bequoted. Speaking of Doug- 
las, he says: . 

“He had the strength and presence of a lion, 

with all the cunning of a fox. He possessed 
every quality which wins popular favor and 
high station except veracity; and I know of 
nothing in the pages of history more cheering 
to pious souls than the eventual triumph of 
Honest Abe over the Little Giant.” 
This Life of Herndon’s is sure to hold its 
own among the three best works on the 
subject. We have always believed that 
Arnold’s had peculiar merits which would 
keep italive. The great bulk of Nicolay 
and Hay may be an objection, but it is also 
asubstantial merit in the standard Life of 
sucha man. Herndon knew Lincoln at a 
time when neither Nicolay nor Hay did, 
when his life was more natural and in rela- 
tions of intimacy impossible to the others. 
The account of Mr. Weik’s connection with 
the book is given by Mr. Herndon in the Pre- 
face. His part is done with intelligence and 
enthusiasm. The completion and thorough- 
ness of the work is due to him. 


Tales from Ten Poets. By H. S. Morris. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 3 vols., 
ina box. $3.00.) This work is of a kind 
that we do not especially sympathize with. 
Asarule a poet tells his - tory in verse better 
than any other person can tell it in prose. 
Mr. Morris, however, has done his chosen 
task notably well, and the publishers have 
brought the volumes out in good style. 
Portraits of Tennyson, Browning, William 
Morris, Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti. Robert 
Buchanan and others of the best modern 
English peets are given, and the stories 
chosen are well told in the prose form. 
Tales from the Dramatists. By C. Morris 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 4 vols. 
$4.00.) Here we have prose renderings 
of many of the best dramatic works of 
the old English writers. with portraits 
of the writers themselves. The volumes are 
handy, well gotten up, and will be interest- 
ing to those who care less for poetry and 
dramatic form’ than for the story a drama 
holds. D. Appleton & Co. issues a 
translation of Emile Souvestre’s delightful 
old story An Attic Philosopher. It isa 
beautiful hook, handsomely illustrated and 
attractively bound. 


The most interesting contribution to the 
Columbus literature we have seen comes 
from the Trustees of the Lenox Library in 
the facsimile publivation of a cheap edition 
of The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery 
of America, The orig’nal letter in Spanish 
was immediately translated into L tin and 
sent to Rome. Copies of the oldest four 
editions of this version printed in 1493 are 
among the treasures of the Lenox Library. 
The rarest and best is the one reproduced in 
the present facsimile, accompanied with a 
literal translation. It is complete in two 
leaves, and is the only entirely perfect copy 
known to exist. The woodcuts reproduced 
with it are curious, and have been supposed 
by some persons to have been copied from 
drawings made by Columbus himself. Mr. 
Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Librarian, aids 
the book mightily with his historical and 
bibliological introduction, describing all 
the editions of this letter in Spanish, Latin, 
italian and German, printed before A.p. 
1500, The little book contains also ap ap- 











pendix on “the earliest four editions in 
Latin of the first letter of Columbus.” 


Ninety-Nine Practical Methods of Util- 
izing Botled Beef and the Original Rec- 
tpe for Stewed Chicken. By Babet. Pref- 
aced by Mme. M. de Fontclose. Trans- 
lated from the French by A. R. (John Ire- 
land, New York. 7% cents.) This is a 
unique book devoted to the single end 
of proposing to American housekeepers 
ninety-nine excellent ways of transforming 
into nourishing and delicious food the 
boiled meat which remains in the pot after 
the soup is made, and which generally goes 
to the chickens or the pigs. The recipes are 
very attractive and easily enough com- 
passed in American kitchens. There can be 
no doubt that a very considerable amount 
of good nitrogenous food is wasted in the 
boiled meat from which soups are made. 
What they need is treatment to restore 
taste and flavor. These recipes show how to 
dothis. The manual ends witha recipe in- 
teresting historically, of the stewed chicken 
the heroic Henry IV was thinking of when 
he declared that every peasant inhis realm 
should be able to put a fowl in the pot on 
Saturdays. 


The latest number of ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s 
Library,” is Books in Chains and Other 
Bibliographical Papers,by the late William 
Blades, with an Introduction by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., the general Editor of the 
series. The whole book is full of plums, 
introduction and all, especially if one cares 
to know the points of the more than fifty 


| years’ debate to whom shall fall the honor 


of the invention of movable type. Wehave 
recently gone over this gronnd with tolera- 
blefullness in our notice of William Blades’s 
most important book, the ‘‘ Pentateuch of 
Printing.’’ The papers in this collection 
are more miscellaneous, but they form a 
delightful sheaf, from the first two on 
** Books in Chains,” and the use of Signa- 
tures, on through the eight following papers 
devoted to the early development of the typo- 
graphic art to the end. William Blades 
was one of those men in whom the love of 
good work amounted to a liberal education. 
Mr. Wheatley’s sketch is a well-earned 
memorial. 


In the Scott Library, published by Wal- 
ter Scott, of London (Paternoster Row), 
appears The Athenian Oracle as a re- 
cent volume; a liberal selection from the 
files of that brilliant old Athenian Gazette, 
(considerably of the notes-and-queries order 
but on a more popular basis) which was so 
esteemed of the English middle-class, espe- 
cially, after the year 1691, for a considerable 
period. The Athenian Gazette represents a 
phase of literary and social journalism or pe- 
riodicalism that well deserves notice. The 
eye of the curious student of English light 
literature, as illustrated in the Tattler, 
Rambler and Spectator, must not overlook 
this their entertaining and ably edited 
cousin-german. Mr. Walter Besant writes 
a prefatory letter to Mr. John Underhill, the 
compiler of the little collection; and Mr. 
Underhill prefaces the book by a capital 
essay-introductory on the rise of English 
journalism of the broader sort andin the 
Athenian Gazette itself. 


The Unmarried Woman. By Eliza Ches- 
ter. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
$1.25.) If any one doubts that women will 
themselves bri g about the readjustments 
of the woman question and place it frota 
time to time in never ceasing and ever pro- 
gressive evolution upon the new basis which 
is always the settlement for the moment 
and never the settlement for all time—if 
any one doubts that proposition we should 
advise him or her to read this little book. 
It will neither be difficult nor di-agreeable 
todo so. Like the other books by the same 
author on the same general topic this is the 
sunniest book imaginable, full of hopeful- 
ness and full of good sense of the most 
womanly kind. The styleis the best—sim 
ple, direct, and enriched with literary fin- 
ish. We need only ada our very hearty rec- 
ommendation ; read it. 


Any one who has readin the New York 
Times Mr. Harold Frederic’s account of the 
Jews’ treatment and history in Russia, will 
welcome the handsome volume which pre- 
sents what he has to say on that subject in 
a permanent form. The New Exodus. A 
Study of Israel in Russia. By Harold 


Frederic. (G. P. Putnam’s Sona, New 
York. $2.50.) Mr. Frederic’s prolonged 


and persoval study of this question and 
patient examination of it on the ground 
make him an authority which few would 
venture to question. He has carried his in- 
vestigations far back of the facts of the 
present lamentable situation, and traced 
the matter through its historic connections 
back to the beginning. His is but another of 











the indictments of Russia which any au- 
thor who undertakes to study her history, 
strike it on what line he may, is forced to 
bring against her. 

In Our Birthdays the Rev. A C. Thomp- 
son, of Boston, addresses nineteen short 
and gracefully written familiar letters to 
those advancing from their seventieth to 
their one hundredth year, birthday by 
birthday ; one letter to each birthday. Some 
solemn but many cheering thoughts for 
those privileged to reach late years, a view 
of advanced life from the cheerful, philo- 
sophical and religiczs standpoint, very 
many examples of what old age can repre- 
sent snd accomplish and be are matters 
happily brought forward in simple style in 
the author’s pages. In example and anec- 
dote they are stimulating and salutary to 
the heart. The scheme of the little book 
was felicitous, and its execution noi less 
so. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
Boston ) 


Letters to a Young Housekeeper. By . 
Marie Hansen-Taylor (Mrs. Bayard Taylor). 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 
The charm of good housekeeping and of 
good literature are combined in this vol- 
ume. It isa pleasing book to be read, and 
a useful one to be studied. The reader is 
not let loose in a vast wilderness of culinary 
possibilities, but kept in select company 
with a few good ones, while over all and 
around all breathes the grace and wisdom 
of the woman who has known how to raise 
housekeeping from the plane of an obnox- 
ious drudgery to that of a happifying fine 
art. The book commends itself to “‘ young 
housekeepers.”” We commend it also to 
“old housekeepers.” 


Thoughts of Busy Girls. Edited by Grace 
H. Dodge. (Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. 50 cents.) It was, at all 
events,a happy thought to collect these 
‘thoughts ” from a bevy of girls busy in all 
ways open to their sex and on all the sub- 
jects which interestedthem. They signin 
initials only and their identity is veiled. A 
very few write ina perfunctory way. Most of 
the brief letters are free and natural expres- 
sions of opinion. The Thoughts indicate 
that they come from busy and not highly 
educated girls, and for this reason are often 
extremely interesting as showing what such 
girls are thinkiog on such topics as the 
ideal woman, married and single life, family 
life, good manners, women as moral reform- 
ers, etc. 


Alexander Campbell’s Tour in Seotland. 
How He is Remembered by Those who saw 
Him There. By Thomas Chalmers, A.B., 
Pastor of Sterling Place Church of Christ, 
Brooklyn. (Guide Printing & Publishing 
Co., Brooklyn. $1.00.) The chapters of 
this book are reprinted from The Guide, 
where they attracted much attention. 
They give a sketch of Alexander Campbell’s 
life and work, and an extremely interesting 
account of his famous Scotch visit, of his 
imprisonment, release, triumphant vindica- 
tion, and of the impression he made. The 
narrative, as a whole, is authentic, and re- 
produced substantially from the statements 
of witnesses personally acquainted with the 
subject. 


In their little Musical Literature List 
Messrs Charles Scribner's Sons, importers 
and publishers of this city, have condens+d 
into sixty-four pages an admirable brief cat- 
alog of books of every sort, relating to the 
history, biography and practice of the art ; 
new and old works and great and small 
ores. Many scarceand out of print works 
occur init. The contents would represent 
a remarkable musical library. Musical fic- 
tion is curiously ill-represented in it, but 
that is its only deficiency, perhaps inten- 
tional and of small significance. The List 
itself is valuable for reference All of the 
copies of the works named were to be had 
from the firm mentioned at the time of the 
List’s issuing. 


English Compound Words and Phrases. 
A Reference List, with Statement of Prin- 
ciples and Rules. By F. Horace Teall. 
(Fank & Wagnalls Company. New York.) 
Mr. Teall has, we suppose, written more on 
this subject than any scholar of the day. 
The subject is comparatively a new one, and 
he has the advantage of a fresh field.in which 
he proposes to bring order out of confusion 
by settling the practice of writers on the 
basis of principles and stringent rules. The 
volume opens with twenty odd pages of 
theoretic discussion, which are followed by 
nearly three bundred pages of English words 
compounded according to the rules laid 
down by Mr. Teall in his Introduction. 


A Concise Cyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge. Edited by Elias Benjamin 
Sanford,M.A. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
By severe abbreviation the 


New York.) 
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topical vocabulary of this cyclopedia has 
been kept satisfactorily full As compared 
with the larger works the omissions are 
fewer than would be expected, and the se- 
lections in the parts of the work we have 
examined are judiciously made. The arti- 
cles are, of course, compilations, but they 
appear to be carefully done. The book con- 
tains the kernel of the matter on a great 
number of topics, and will prove useful 
where the larger and fuller works cannot 
be had. It was first published last year. 


With all kind remembrances of “ Fishin- 
Jimmy ’”’ and other studies of New England 
character and of religious apprehensiveness 
that have come from the pen of Mrs. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, we are not quite sure 
that she has surpassed her newest sketch, 
Aunt Liefy. Its dimensions are about the 
same as the story above mentioned. It is 
written with ali the humor and knowl- 
edge of New England type and of the New 
England framework for a moral picture 
which Mrs. Slosson, Miss Wilkins and two 
or three others are experts in using. In 
Aunt Liefy we have the change wrought in 


a suniess and somewhat warped nature to 1 


kindliness and affection for all men, espe- 
cially for those in trouble, and wrought 
through a simple incident which is power- 
ful in producing a complete sympathetic 
change. Asa story ora moral Aunt Liefy 
is delightfui. It is a pity, by the way, that 
so charming a book is disfigured by some 
of the most indifferent, or worse, illustra- 
tions that we have seen made part of any 
such volume. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 


Into The Battles of Frederick the Great 
Prof. Cyril Ransome, of Yorkshire Col- 
lege (Victoria University), has condensed 
the more popular and, generally speaking, 
essentia! portion of Carlyle’s “‘ Frederick the 
Great ’’—a work necessarily “‘caviare to the 
general,’’even if he esteem Carlyle cordially 
The fourteen great contests of Frederick, 
from Mollwitz to Torgau, are described in 
an excellent abridgment, that leaves a suffi- 
ciency of Cartyle’s descriptive, biographic 
and commentative style to acquaint the 
reader withits points. The illustrations are 
well chosen, but ill-reproduced—a grave 
fault in military pictures. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Among beautiful books for the season 
must be reckoned the new “Extra Illus- 
trated Edition” of The Makers of Venice— 





Doges, Conquerors, Painters and Men of 
Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant. The volumeisin 
8vo form, manufactured of the best mate- 
rials, and published in the best manner, 
with portrait of Leonardo Loredauo, en- 
graved by O. Lacour, forty-eight i!lnstra- 
tions by H. R. Holmes, F. 8S. A., and thirty 
plates of palaces, churches and other build- 
ings in Venice. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $6.00.) 


A Study of Faith Healing. By Alfred 
T. Schofield, M.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 75cents.) Dr. Scho- 
field is a strong writer on questions of do- 
mestic sanitation and self-regulation. In 
the present volume he takes a somewhat 
wider range but with no less good sense 
and mastery of the subject. No one has 
pointed out with keener-precision or with 
more deep reaching criticism the weakness 
and danger of the illusion against which he 
writes. His book should be read. 


What I Know About Books and How to 
Use Them, by Dr. George C. Lorimer, min- 
ister at the Temple, Boston, with an Intro- 
duction by Dr. William M. Lawrence, Chi- 
cago, isa bright, pleasing and suggestive 
book, rather miscellaneous and unsystem- 
atic, but graceful, sensible and plentifully 
enriched with literary and anecdotal plums. 
It contains no classified selections of books 
to be read. The brief lists given are the 
least valuable part of the book. (James H. 
Earle, Boston. 75 cents.) 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song, 
selected from English and Amez‘can au- 
thors by Charlotte Fiske Bates, holds its 
own after two years in the useful but not 
brilliant class of elegant selections and 
poetic reference books. The feature of the 
edition before us (Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York, $3.00) is the illustrations by Fred- 
ericks, Church, Dielman, Gifford and 
others, the indices of authors, titles and 
first lines, and the general excellence of the 
manufacture. 

Scenes from the Life of Christ. Pictured 
in Holy Word and Sacred Art. Edited 
by Jessica Cone. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $3.50.) Ideally this is the per- 
fection of a Christmas book. Scenes from 
the life of Christ represented in the work 
of the great painters are reproduced in pho- 
totypeand set in connection with the pas- 
sages of Scripture they illustrate. The whole 





worthy of the conception. 


The Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
By M. Louise Putnam. (A.C. McClurg & 
Company,Chicago. $1.25). This little manual] 
hits the points required in a book for young 
people ;it makes a long story short; it tells 
the story in a simple, dramatic manner 
which moves swiftly and moves with a kind 
of rhythm in it; it is attractive to the eye 
andeasy toread. From the critical poivt 
of view the book coutains some matter 
which strikes us as more pictorial than his 
toric, as, for example, the detailed story 
(p. 124) of the Italian barber Orsini and his 
assassins who were to dispatch Mr. Lincoln 
at Baltimore on his way: to Washington to 
his first inauguration. 


Harper’s Young People for the year ending 
October 25th, 1892, now ready in its familiar 
dark-green, ornamented with red and gold, 
is one of the books it is hard to break away 
from, with its treasure of verse and prose 
of fact, fun and fiction and of amusement 
worked up with pen, pencil, brush and pho- 
tograph, and presented in all forms from 
the puzzle down to the dull didactics of 
* A Few Maxims.”’ On the whole weare in 
doubt which is the more wonderful triumph 
of civilization, a steamer of the “‘ Majestic’’ 
type or one of these juvenile magazines like 
Harper’s Young People or the St. Nicholas. 


The American Book Company’s series of 
English Classics for Schools is well worth 
the attention of teachers as reading books 
or manuals for the study of English. The 
volumes are uniform in style and form, 
published with Introduction and Notes. 
The latest additions are Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
from “The Spectator’; Ten Selections from 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving; 
and The: lragedy of Julius Cesar. By 
William Shakespeare. (50 ceuts per vol. 


Toe tenth volume of “ Fiction, Fact and 
Fancy Series,” edited by Arthur Stedman, 
is Mr. Billy Downs and his Likes, a collec- 
tion of five entertaining short stories from 
our brilliant and very bumorous Georgia 
friend, and sometime professor of literature 
in the university of that State, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. Mr. Arthur Stedman 
introduces the volume with a bright and 
graceful note descriptive of the literary 
series he is editing. 


The many friends and admirers of the 
Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D.D., will be 
giad to learn that a small volume contain- 
ing eighteen of his sermons, has been pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Company 
(New York, $1.25), under the title of Divine 
Balustrades, and Other Sermons. 


The characteristic point of the edition of 
Taies from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, republished by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, is the very intelligent 
introduction and editing by the Rev. Al- 
fred Ainger, and the general beauty of the 
book and its copious and elegant illustra- 
tion. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PRAYER- 
Book,” by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
is announced for publication by Thomas 
Whittaker. 

..--The Messrs. Macmillan & Co an- 
nounce the publication of a new work on 
the heavens and their origin, under the 
title of “ The Visible Universe,” by J. El- 
jard Gore, author of ‘ Star Groups,’’ etc. 





--Mr. Henry George’s new work, ‘A 
Perplexed Philosopher,” which is an ex- 
amination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s various 
utterances on the land question, will be 
published by Charles L. Webster & Co., 
who have also arranged with Mr. George for 
the control of his former books, and will 
issue them in a uniform edition. 


..-Chi.dhood is a new magazine, not for 
little people as might be imagined, but for 
parents. It is issued monthly, and treats 
of anything that concerns the welfare of 
the child. Its editor is Dr. George William 
Winterburn, with Florence Hull associate. 
Among the contributors to the first issue 
are Prof. Preston F. Ward, Dr. Stonewall 
Johnson, Julian Hawthorne and Kate Tau- 
nant Woods. 


...The feature which distinguishes the 
December Century as a Christmas number, 
and a very beautiful number, is an inter- 
esting series of modern representations of 
the Madonna, or of subjects of kindred 
religioussignificance. But one of the series 
is by a foreign artist, Dagnan-Bouveret. 
The other artists represented are F. V. 
Du Mond, Edwin H. Blashfield, Edward 
E. Simmons, Abbott H. Thayer and Mary 





L. Macomber, 





| readings. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


is put together ant deatet out ‘in a style 


.... Messrs, Henry Holt & Co. are about 
to bring out “The Banquet of Palacios,’ a 
romantic South American comedy in prose 
‘by Charles Leonard Moore, and two other 
volumes by the same author, ‘‘ Poems An- 
tique and Modern,’ and ‘“‘A Book of Day 
Dreams ora Century of Sonnets,’’ the lat- 
ter of which has been only privately 
printed. In the June Forum Dr. Weir 
Mitchell wrote with enthusiasm of Mr. 
Moore as “ A New Poet.” 


«-..The Quarterly Review states that 
English Christianity has more than one- 
half million religious songs and hymns. 
The first collection of these was made in 
1623, when there were a hundred. Julian, 
in his Dictionary of Hymnology, collected 
30,000. Strange to say, among the authors 
of this multitude of more than five hun- 
dred thousand hymns, the clergy do not 
form the majority. The architect, Fdmes- 
ton, is credited with 2,000, and Charles 
Wesley with 6,500. The Review states that 
there are about 5,000 authors of hymns, who 
have written in 200 languages and dialects. 


...A biography of the great French Prot- 
estant martyr in the Bartholomew night in 
Paris, Coligny, has been prepared on the 
basis of an abundance of hitherto neglected 
sources in French and other archives and 
libraries, by Erich Marks, and the first vol- 
ume has just left the press of Cotta in 
Stuttgart. It is entitled “Gaspard von 
Coligny, Sein Liben und das Frankrich 
seiner Zeit.”” A second volume will soon 
follow, and complete the work. The 
French Protestant movement of that 
period is given here in a completeness of de- 


_tail not found elsewhere, and is based upon 


reliable and new sources. 


...-[n connection with the great rededica- 
tion ceremonies of the Luther Church in 
Wittenberg, a facsimile copy of the bull of 
Leo X, excommunicating the Reformer, 
was published. A copy of the original is in 
the Wittenberg Luther Hall. Then, too, 
the famous close of Luther’s address at 
Worms has been republished in the original 
According to the researches of 
scholars these words were not,as is cur- 
rently accepted, ‘“‘ Here I stand; I cannot 
do otherwise ; God help me, Amen!” but 
they were these: ‘‘ Es mégen die Concilien 
irren, und haven geirrt, daz lygt am taa 
und wils beweysen, Gott kumm mir zu 
Huff. Amen, Da bin itch.” “Councils 
can err and have erred. This is clear and I 
can prove it. God come to my help, Amen! 
Here lam!” Then, too, a facsimile reprint 
of the original edition of Iuther’s ninety- 
five theses has been made. Until recently 
only a single copy of this was known to ex- 
ist and that was in possession of the British 
Museum. Two years ago a second copy 
was found in the Berlin Royal Library. 
..Lord Tennyson was not the first to 
make a poetic use of the story of St. Tele- 
machus. -His poem, in eight biank verse 
lines, is the fourth in the posthumous col- 
lection recently published. It is based on a 
passage from Theodoret’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History ’’ translated in a footnote. In Feb- 
ruary, 1886, the same passage quoted in the 
original Greek from Theodoret formed the 
basis of a much larger poem by Charlton 
T. Lewis, Ph.D,, of one hundred and eighty- 
five lines, and in the same blank verse was 
published in the semi-centennial number 
of the Yale Literary Magazine. Dr. Lewis 
when in college had been one of the editor’s 
of the Vale Literary Magazine for the 
class of 1853, to which he belonged, and 
wrote this poem as his original contribu- 
tion to the semi-centennial number. The 
interesting fact is that two authors so 
widely different and so widely apart should 
have stumbled independently on the poetic 
theme buried in this unfamiliar passage of 
an unfamiliar volume. We note that Lord 
Tennyson’s note slips in translating the 
Greek, and gives us “‘ the admirable emper- 
or’’ where it should be ‘‘the astonished 
emperor.”’ 
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iy Emma Marshall. 734x544, pp. 341. Thesame 1 50 
ncaine in Fairyland; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to 
the Court of Fairy ‘Realm. By Canon - 
son. [ rated by ©. E. Brock. 734¢x5, p 


Finger Prints. By Zrencts is Galten, F.R &., ete. 
¥x6, pp. xvi, 216. 
The Little Minister. ms po Matthew Barrie. 
Kirriemuir Edition. Embellished with Ten 
— . Intwo volumes. Tx. Volume 
PR. vy, 2%. Volume II, pp. vi, 326. New 
ree Lovell, Coryell & Co.............cs0000- 6 00 
The ee of Music. By Anna, Comtesse de 
pe 734x5. In three volumes, Volume 
Th w Grent Composers, pp. vii, 253. Volume 
Ii The Great Singers, pp. Volume Ill, 
e Great Virtuosi, pp. 257. New York: 
ieenenet Wecdinancabes ap Gime satphbeestneminesescce 375 
The Essex Lad who became England’s Greatest 
A er. ‘The wy of Ane “8 — 


n. Young an 

Ra ith, With N carte Ave timisteztione: 734x 

5, Pp. 169. New York: American Tract Soci- 
ety 


, Lord Teanyeon. ag bets + meso and 
Work. By Arthur Waugh. 
pp. xi, 328. New York: hited: “boston “Book 30 
Maggic Bradford’s Fair. The Fourth of a Series 
Sequels to “ The Bessie Books.”’ By Joan- 
na H. Matthews. Illustrated by W. St. Joh 
Harper. xe J pe- 271. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co.......... jab Snbapecendt: 20.5000 2 
Wordsworth’s aes and Other Poems. By 
William Watson. 64x44, pp. 9%. The same 1 


The Good bg Bek of — 9 Ninth Series. 10x 


$46, DD. 64. The Same...........cssseseeneeeeeee 200 
The Best. Dressed M A Gossip on Manners 

rr a. TXB, DD pp. 14. Boston: J.@. Cup- 

SBR. s6""" cnsctepkatpn: \ coecgeneet..- dopecs 
Dramas. “B ‘E. ze ane. &- W. Sanborn. 4 

pp. 222. ue: edeseccessoses coectece Mee 10 
Hetarich Heine. iis Wit, Wisdom, Poet; 

Preceded by. an Essay of Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by — Dunbar. With Illustra- 
tions. 834x5, pp. xiv, 123. Thesame........... 12 


The Real and Ideal in Literature. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. 8x544, pp. _ 223. esame 1 50 


SPORE TES = fii ct a 1% 
i Biscng Colloguiat French. A Hand-book 
for English-speaking Travellers and Stu- 
dents. Idiomatic French a with ex- 


the 
Chopin. A Short Account of his Life ~— Works. 
a heron Francis. 344x244, pp. 118. The 


Carmen. The Song of the rs: Tllus- 
trates =F vras k M. Grego 984x736, pp. 


The 
Seen on nd Christian Rome. By Rodolfo jancl 
ani. Profusely illustrated. :/ vp 
New York and Boston: Houghton, sain & 


. sal 
The Mary id Marion Harland. 
With Portrait and “ip 10 


p. 171. Thesa 
The O14 Baglish Drama tists, 
Lowell. 794x534, pp. 182, Thesame........... 1% 











1% 
100 


Bh yy x, By Mrs. Oly. TM4x5, DD. 
Taaiee enn’ Ott Ta 
a se a TgxsM. Dp. 188 ye. By 


Pome. By Hsien Jack Jackson. Illustrated. T34x534. 


t Roberts Bros........... 

and Silver. B:; George H. Elt b 

In Gold and New York: Fappleton & €o.. 
ot. i the Great. French by 

The Youth e Grea 7+ 


rom the 
Bushnel Pp. xv, 
iis entengo, Ii: 8.C. Griggs & om 
A Poem on Twelve Books. By 
~ ew Anierican my pytitiee 
$52. icago, ms A.C. cClurg 


ry_of Modern Philosophy from. t ng 


Pee Weak 

n two volumes. olume » 

te 363. Volume IL, pp. vi e 1. pp. 
ce in the Nineteenth Century. 

France in roth Wormeley Latimer, Sissi on. 

Music. By_the i J. A. Zahm, 

C.S.C. 9x6, pp. 452. The sa 

sis and Lesser Poems. By ‘William Rufus 

Eleperkins. 7x4%4. pp. 219. The sai 

Some Rhymes of <é nee of eee Tx4k, 
pp. 187. — 

Mrs. Harry . Joke, A Realistic N Ronei Ses 
ton Fashionable L ai be Applecn 
8x5%4, PD i sie Morr! 


0% 
3 00 


Sound and 


Bgok 9 “e Da tiene. Koenente “com 
£ S Second “BY ane. Ti4x5¥4. 


Now ow York: Henry Holt & Co................++ 
Holiday Stories By Stechen Fiske. abe 
D. at. St. Paul, Minn.: The Price-Meui 
ster : Roma: ine. ‘A Novel. “By Charles Pel- 
SyliGreau, B.D. 7849534, pp. 55. ‘The same 
Lost in thas Wilderness. ~ 4 Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 
8x544, PD. PGB Secccscyccetececoceccce 
Dietgen. Movdle wn Gottfries Keller, With an 
Introduction and Notes. By Gustav Grue- 
ner. 74x5, pp. vi, 75. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Aunt Liefy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. With 
llustrations by G. F. Randolph. 73¢x5, pp. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Men's Thoughts for Men. Chosen and arranged 
by Rose Porter. 54x34, pp. 190. The same. 
Daily Steps Upward. Selected Readings for 
Every Day in the Year. 6x444. The same. 
L ite: and Times of Frederick Douglas. Written 
y Himself. His Early Life asa Slave, His 
His Complete 


2530 


Pilgrim Series. Re hor aR A 
Study of the Life of AJesus Christ in Fifty- 
et or Sanday 


Classes, 

Assemblies, ond] Institutions 
of ort where the Bible is Taught. By 
M. C. Hazard, and Luther Kilbon. Second 

Grad TH4x5I6, Do xi, 266. Boston : Conare. 
gation unday-School and Publishing 
The Church of the Flizabeth River ; a Memorial 
of the Two-hundred and Tenth Annivers ary 


folk, Va. 1682-1892 
74x54, pp. 80. Richmond, V: 
ShepperBon . ........ceveeeeeee 


Nature Stories for Young Readers 
Florence Bass. Illustrated by Virs 





ye 


Burn ett. TAXEA, pp. ix, 107. Roston: D.C. 
Heath & © 


A ray Seanes. A Sketch in . Hie. 
lay By . Croker. 
Philadelphia, “Penn: J. B. Lippincott “ee 
ASoldier’s Secret. A Story of the Sioux War 
of 1290, and An Army Portia. Two Novels. 
By On Charles King, U.S. A. 7¢x5is, pp. 


205. IMO. cee ccerccescceweeecsesecere es oF 


150 


Bishop of Riyon. “Ven. pre Farrar, 
D.D., the ar of. W. 


e Rev. | 


B. Davidson. DD. ut x 
Maclear, D.D., Robertso 

Prof. “William ‘willigan D. >D.. the Right Rev. 
the Bis Bishop of Worcester. 8x5, pp. Vill, 566 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS (DAYLIGHT 


or! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS oF! NEW YORK LIFE. 





lis f Gos: rance, & 
uaees ht ' Sia iis None aa wh the underworld of m4 
York. EB Mrs. HELEN OA BELL. troduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful —~ of Christian love and faith. illustra- 
ions 3 


worl ine ONS 


good things orell,—8 OF 
Purest, Best, and P Chapest — 
pt Ul, Rev. mee 4 
oun of nets write for it. shone. pA — ~ 
Lady Agents. 


Write for particulars now. Address as 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Her Latest Books. 
ROBIN REDBREAST. A Story for 
Girls. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. $1.25. 


IMOGEN 3 or, Only Eighteen. Illustrated 
by the same artist. $1.00. 


THE BEWITCHED LAMP. Illustrated. 
cents. 


THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. A 
eg for Younger Children. Lllustrated. 





NEIGHBOURS. 
trated. $1.50. 


THE THIRD ‘MISS ST. QUENTIN. [I1- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


THE RED GRANGE. Illustrated. 1.50: 
*,*For sale at all Bookstores. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 &3 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 9th St., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS jerincton’s 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


A Story for Girls. [llus- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








{ 9th Thousand Now Ready. 


A valuable and useful BOOK for every family. 


ST Worshl 


And the Use of the Bible in the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Soripture 
and Explanation for Systematic 
Study of the Bible by Subjects, 
for Readings Suited to 


Every Special Need, and 
for Ready Reference. 


Furnishing ‘* THE BEST KEY TO THE 
BIBLE.” including 5 Full Indexes, 


By Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., ano REV. 
C. H. SPURGEON. Edited by Rev. James 
H. TAYLOR, D.D, 


With Special Chapters by 


BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D.,. LL.D., 
Rev. GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings, Colored 
Maps and 50 pages of 300 suitable 
Hymns and Tunes. 


PURPOSE OF * HOME WORSHIP.” 


alii Its enverice fncilicion fer for ee re ibe 

BLE. WORKING 
HOME. oo mbiniog bn Baay and familiar 
on osition in attractive os for reading 

study of the Bible by 
FAMILIES AT THE R OWN FIRE- 

si DES may accom lish a a thorough and in- 
teresting course o tudy with some 
central subject Sethouale ‘or each day. 
3d. PRIVATE DEVOTIONS are made 
doubly precious and profitable by having a!l 
the themes of Scripture brought before the 
eye for ready selection. 

th. THE BIBLE IS MADE MORE PRE- 
CIOUS, and its use for Bele, — and 
guidance, greatly encou romi- 
nence given to the helpful et Re] ch 
so full ef inspiration to a better life. 
Sth. THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY 
iC TS tor the home—Sabbath-schoo!l 
aaa prayer-meeting—is ieiiitatod by a new 
and most effective meth bringing toe- 
gether noth, Sc ng and explanation upen 
every phase of a su 
6th. THE BIBLICAL EXPLANATIONS 
represent an im mnpoctans part of the life stad- 
ies of its sacred authors, and indicate the 
character and magnitude of the work. 


Excerpts from a few of the many opinions of 


‘HOME WORSHIP.” 


Rev. R. s. STORRS, DB. D.— et by Worship 
will be enriched and made more delightful t.’ 
D. D.— 


Rev. JOHN HALL, “Tt is reverent in 
tone, scriptural, instructive ; and its expositions, selec- 
tions and prayers are 0 


dt 
wish for it large circulation and general use.” 


Rev. A. MITCHELL, D.D.—‘ I wish that this 
work could have a place in every household. I say this 
after having used it in my own family.” 

IRA D. SANKEY.—"I am delighted with the 
work and cannot conceive o more 
and appropriate. God speed the good book on its mission 
of — and love.” 

Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D.—* By far the 
best ‘work 4 the kind known to me. The selections from 
Scripture are made with ‘ judicious care’; the comments 
nse an cepts ma amount of learning and good sense 
intoa very ; the motto-like remarks com- 
bine at once wisdom cand Tad devotional unction and prac- 
tical sagacity.” 


are 

















A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 





Ministers and Sunday-School Workers. 


GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International 
ssons for 1893. By numerous clergymen. 
i = ange Ss, ot 


on receipt of $1.25. 
to clubs of 15 or more. Oeker 


E.A. JOHNSON & CO.. Providence, R. I. 


“ For theenlightened owners of gardens and wood 
lands this omen ts seeatnekie. "—N. ¥. Tribune. 








Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining and exact information from the best 
American and European authorities about 
trees, shrubs, flowers and fruit ; the beauti- 
fying of home-grounds, roadsides and parks; 
the preservation of forests and of natural 
scenery, together with vigorous editorial 
treatment of topics within its field and 
illustrations of the highest artistic finish. 

“The arbiter in matters of rural taste.”—Boston 
Transcript. “ A capital specimen of pare literature.” 9 

= 4 Xhda Press” Ccetacsinen af moe enaiiamen 
be wg mg “Editea with signal ability.”— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 

("Special Clubbing Offer for 1893 :; The 
Independent and a new Subscription to 
Garden and Forest, $5.60. 


imen copy and net pebving rates with other 
a odicals sent free on applicatio: 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


(1757) 29 








ST. NICHOLAS 








THE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


NOW READY CONTAINS 


A CHRISTMAS PoEM, 
By Mary MAPEs Dopce. 


* 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 
AND PICTURES. 


* 
THE PERSIAN COLUMBUS. 
* 
HAROLD AND THE RAILWAY 
SIGNALS. 


Etc., etc., ete. 


Price 25 Cents. 





* 
ARACE WITH AN AVALANCHE, 











is a good name to remember when se- 
lecting a Christmas gift for a boy or 
girl. It is The Century Co’s magazine 
for young folks. ‘‘ The best child’s 
periodical in the world,” is what the 
poet Whittier called it. 

¥ 


A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to St. NICHOLAS 
costs $3. oo. No other gift you can buy for that price 
will give a 7 or girl half so much pleasure or will be 
productive of so much good. The child who reads 
ST. NICHOLAS cannot help being well! informed. 

THE NEW VOLUME, which began with the No- 
vember number, promises to be one of the best ever 
issued. There will be among other entertaining 



















TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 












features: 

SERIAL STORIES by 
author of ** Lady Jane,” Mrs. Mary Halloc 
ton, Susan Coolidge, Nora 


PICTURES by the leading artists and en 
innumerable. 


letier direct to the publishers, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, W. O. Stoddard, Mrs. C. V. Jamison. ; 
Foote, and others. 

SHORT STORIES by Rudyard Kipling, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stock. 9 

erry, and many other well-known writers. ; 


Subscribe now, beginning with November, the first of the new volume. 


at booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance : 
ty be made by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in registered 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


vers, and rhymes, jingles and puzzles 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
: HOLIDAY BOOKS 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 


colors by Walter Crane. 


Illustrated in 


Containing 2 exquisite full-page pictures magnificently printed in colors, and about 40 headpieces, 


initials, etc., also in color, by Walter Crane. 


Beautifully bound. $3.00. 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


At Sundown. 
Garrett. $1.50. 


By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


togravures. 


New Holiday Edition. With Portrait and about 2% full-page photogravures, 


With Portrait and photogravures from designs by E. H, 


Illustrated with Pho- 


2vols, $5.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


New Photogravure Edition. With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. $2.00. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. With Illustrations by How- 


ard Pyle. 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle. 


By 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. With about 100 Illustrations, borders, etc., by Howard Pyle. $1 50. 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Paganand Christian Rome. 


A book of very great interest. Fully Illustrated. 


$6.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers,Everywhere. 





The Memorial Volume 


ON THE 


Centennial of Washington's Inau- 
guration. 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 


700 Illustration, including 550 portraits of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Madison, Members of Congress,and Men and Women 
prominent in 1789. 


“One of the most beautiful, most elaborate, and 
most expensive volumes ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press. Its richness of illustration is its chief 
value.” — Baltimore American, June 7, 1892. 

“ A very sumptuous memorial of a great national 
occasion. . . . It contains not a little historical 
matter of permanent value, and its copious historical 
illustrations are full of interest.”—London Times, June 
17, 1892. 

“The part of the book which we like the best is 
that which is devoted to accounts of the persons who 
took part of the inaugural ceremony. The voiume,asa 
whole, does the editor and the publishers very great 
credit.”—The London Atheneum, November 12, 1892. 


i Fablantion 
{ Committe 


Prices : $80 (cloth); $40 (morocco). 
For sale at Dodd, Mead & Co.’s; Scribner’s; Dut- 
ton’s; Putnam’s; Bouton’s; Brentano’s: or by the 


Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Edition limited to 1,000 Copies. Send for 
descriptive Cireular. 


JUST ISSUED. 
MAGICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


A book for the oe — young. By Arthur Good. 
Edited by Robert Waters. A series of 200 amusing, 
ular, scientific experime.ts, meant for the recre- 
ation of old aud young. 1 vol., square 12mo, fancy 
cloth, $2.00. 
—— Same, with gilt edges, $2.50. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 BoWAY, N.Y 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would tike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address to 








which he would like the paper sent. 


Some Notable Books 
for Holiday Gifts 
The Daintiest Line of 


Handy Volume Classics 


Ever pobtahes. Bound in faultless style, charm- 
ingly illustrated, and the eet peas for Christ- 
mas Gifts. Robert Pepe bed 





2 
ellum cloth 31.00. Silk 
Half calf $2.00. Half Levant $2.50 per volume. 


An Illustrated Edition of 
Daily Food 
In Dainty Bindings for Htiaay Gifts. 12 Photo- 
Engravings. 18mo. Parti-cloth, gilt edge, Tic. Ful 
cloth, gilt edge, 75c. French silk, gilt edge, $1.00. 


The Favorite Illustrated Edition of 


$1.50. 


Popular Poets. 
od Vols. in novel and artistic bipdings, fully. iitue- 
rated. Mrs. Browning, Scott, Tennyson ords- 


ai etc. Square 8vo, in cloth 
gigs. $2. ty vol. 
per vo 


Weedeuaritte Selected Poems. 
Holiday Edition, with Photogravures by Garrett. 
12mo, ornamental paces. Gilt top, cloth box, $2.50. 
Full leather, $3.50 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
2 vols., fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
pony P 4 and corners, fancy paper dans, gilt 
op, $3.00. 


’ : 
Hugo’s Les Miserables. 

—_ we ~-"¥- Translated by ISABEL F. HAP- 
nd in uniform ne with Tennyson. 2 
vom, * Cloth, » Gita! top, $3.00, hite back and cor- 
ners, gilt to 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


From New Pilates. Prin on fine r, elegant] 
penne. |i Vv a A ay ular aie we half calf, 

¥ rary half cal 30 
Vol. Edition, $40.00; halt eal calf, $80.00 


T, Y. CROWELL & 00., New York and Boston. 


PATENTS! 


SSKS. MUNN & CO., in connection with the 
mw. of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, continue 
to examine yah pe and to act as Solicitors of 
Patents for Inve’ 

In this line of business they have ned Sorty-sia years’ 
en) have facil 


box. Cloth gilt 
, Also in fine leather bindings, 








signments, and 
All business Sareiien te 

ono phi free of ch: 

et sent free of charge, on a lication, con- 

tonen Fall information about “go, pPI and how to 
procure them. 

MUNN & =, SO.» Du» Botictsory of of [ Patente, 

ay, New Y 
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1000 Free Scholarships. 
t the leading Colleges of the country—YaLe, Vassar, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, Weitzsiéy, AL ARE (PEN 10 Ol 











YOU 
CAN 
HAVE 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN ; the great schools of Art, Medicine, Music, the 


leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— oh me se ae 





Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 

pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 








Tue COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE WILL SIGNALIZE ITS FIRST EDITION OF 150,000 COPIES FOR JANUARY. 1893, 





sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading colleges and schools 
of the country in consideration of work which any ambitious young boy or girl can readily do—work at once honorable and easy of 
accomplishment. 


If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing paid at any leading school or college 





ANSON D.F.RANDOLPH & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED.) 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


HOLIDAY SEASON OF MDCCCXCIIl. 


Mey. By Arthur Penson Stenigy De ite -R- | 


Shae illustrations ial poseeaes trora — in es, 
and 


The te’ Detection: are in the best style. of ine 


and so neither to crease nor warp, 
and these unmounted would cost as much as the en- 

tire volume. 
OF WEST- 


bs | ea Se NEMO TALS 


Dean 01 ra 
tion. With 15 full- <page reproductions of etchings 
after Herbert Railto nd panes ae 2 
vols., 8vo, in Italian style, cloth, $7.50. 


Beautiful library editions. 


THE NEW YORK OBELISK. eg tra’s 
Needle, with a preliminary sketch of we iis Say 
erection, uses and anton of Obelisks. 
Charles E. Moldenke, A.M. . “Bvo, cloth, $2.00. 
$00. a large paper edition ‘himtved to 10 copies. éto, 


“ A book of science, language, religion and history 
combined, with no omission of details, but with a 
complete ‘representation of the great wonder as it 
stands in the New Worl 
sy AaNOW N SW ITZER LAND. By Victor 

issot. Translated from the Twelfth French ~-4 
ition by Mrs. Wilson. With 19 inserted photogra 
three-fourths of which were taken by an Amer 
tourist, and not to be found elsewhere. Small 8vo. 
ao in white and crimson cloth, with jacket, 
seers. }ThE MESSIAH. The Cabinet Edition. 
Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 
e > and Times of Jesus the 

e With 24 full-page illustrations after 
Hoffman’s Celebrated Pictures. Small 4to, cloth, 
ornamental, with full gilt edges, $3.50; cloth, chrome 
edge, $2.50 
“One of the best, if not the best, condensed, relia- 

ble and graphically written lives of Christ ever 

issued.” 

A_ GIRWS WINTER IN INDIA, By Mary 
Thorn eg With 12 full-page illustrations. 
ama, cloth, 

“ A most pomened and instructive volume, in which 
will be found pictures of life and character quite out 
of the beaten track of the tourist.” 

MEMORIALS OF SARAH CHILDRESS 

Polk, Wife of the Eleventh President of the United 

States. By Anson and Fanny Nelson. Numerous 

illustrations, copies of autograph letters, etc. 12mo, 

cloth, $1. 

“The life of atrue woman who for long years lived 
in the eye of Bogie, and was beloved and honored 
by the Nation 

ublic and social life of forty or more years ago, and 
E a notable link between the past and the present.” 
ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By Rev 

Henry White, M.A., late Chaplain to the House of 

Commons, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Edited and arranged by Sarah Le wim a with oo 

duction by W. Boyd Geeoter, D C.L. With 

portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“They breathe a spirit of hope and comfort, sym- 
gomez ¢ and charity and victory that has overcome the 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. 
Sunday in the year, from the life and words of 
Jesus of be a fe! Sarah 8S. Baker. 12mo, orna- 
mental, cloth, $1.50. 
i mate thoughts cover the life and mission of Jesus. 
They are practical meditations in a form that cannot 
fail to attract the general reader and with a spiritual 


Thoughts for every 





tone alike strong and winning. 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale in their retail department 
the books of the other seeding, Pamusere in the departments of Religious, Miscellaneous and Standard Lit- 
atalogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, ancozroratep) 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 23d Street, New York. 


erature. Complete Holiday 


without putting the expense upon your parents, and solely through your own efforts—send for a pamphlet giving full particulars tq 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broapway, FIFTH AVENUE AND 25TH STREET, NEW York, 





UP AND DOWN THE HOUSE. B 
Warner, author of “Melody of the XXIIId Peat enim. * 
“Fourth Watch,” etc.. a ornamental, cloth, $1.00, 


“Taking for a text the most wonderful house- 
keeper on record, it —— fain help other | women to 
be as wise, as useful, and as blessed as she. 


THE LIFE BEYOND. “This Mortal must put 
ay My mmortality.” By George Hepworth, 16mo, cloth, 


“The author has not attempted to array argument 
against argument, but to show, by reference to the 
homely experiences of every -day life, that immortal- 
ity is part of the Divine plan for the development and 
education of the soul.” 


THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. Alithe 

recorded sayings of the Lord Jesus chronotogically 
arranged on a — for easy memorizing in “nae 
es—one for each day in the yar vr brief 


notes, connecting words and phrases. by A. enry B 
Mead, A xs With an introduction ‘ib rancis E. 
D.D., President of the U! ~agetad of 


Clar' 
Christian Endeavor. iémo, cloth, BO vents 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Crit~ 
The Baird Lee 


“Dr. Robertson has dealt the most nib blow Epes 
given to the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory of Old 
ment history, showing that it is not only an eaveel. 
fied hypothesis, but one entirely inconsistent with as- 
certained facts.” An invaluable book for a clergyman. 


THE WELLSPRING OF IMMORTALITY. 
A Tale of Indian a. By 8. 8S. Hewlett. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A story of missionary life and character, illustrat- 
ing the trials of native Christians. 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN THE 
Derk Continent. By James Johnston. 12mo, cloth, 


“The reader will obtain a vivid impression of the 
present great results, and what they have cost in he- 
roic labor and self-sacrifice.” 


*GODIVA DURLEIGH, A Story by Sarah 
Doudney. 4 illustrations. mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ad tHE CHIL. OF THe PRECINCT. A Story 
ie h Doudney. 4 illustrations. 12mo, clotb, 


* These two new well-drawn and wholesome pic- 
tures of English life will be welcomed by the author’s 
many friends. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG; or, 
Selections from the Ay md of the Reign of Victoria. 
Edited and porenene © y Henry F. sate. In4 
vols. 8vo. Limited ‘edition of 250 copies. Boards, 
$7. “7 i 4 vols, 12mo, cloth, two colors, with jack- 

et, 


I. The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Coterie one 
Scottish Poets, The Poets of Young Ireland. II. 

‘oets of the First Half of the Reign. The Novel- 
ist Poets. III. The Poets of the Latter Half of the 
Reign. The Writers of Vers de Société. IV. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Ballad and Song 
Writers. The Religious Poets. 


Each volume is prefixed with complete biographical 
and Me my ee rey notes, and contains full indexes, 
including an index of pseudonyms and literary sobri- 


“The editor has covered a great field 4 7 ac- 
tivity and creation, and has co bya it comp mare 
s 


lection “which will be of very 
at large and especially to stu 


— service to readers 
nts of English poetry. ” 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Hcliday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,762 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., 


Third Door West of City 
Hall Park, NEW YORK CITY. 





J. W. BOUTON, 


8 West 28th Street, 


Invites the attention of Book-buyers to the extensive 
and wegll-selected stock of 


IMPORTED BOOKS, 
ENGLISHand FRENCH. 


Comprising Fin 


ndard A Piinetpaced ond, oes Publi; 
cations, — 


ph els sie, volumes ace te tor 7 iogra. 
ve is, etc,, ate SI ings 

of (4 desig id ai . ee comes curren’ a et 

French and Ameri 2 

and Sapertseee, suitable hor 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. Broadway,X.Y, 


Sensible youday or Birthday 


e 
A handsome 72-page es, cree betntal of valuable 
sug stions for all es, C ae and 
ry forstamp. Ad G, MERRITT, 
§ Jefferson Ave., Beockisn. N.Y. 


The World’s Best Hymns 


An exquisite volume, choicely 
printed at the University Press, 
with black letter headings and 
rubricated initials. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover 
Theological Seminary, has writ- 
ten an introduction, and Louis 
K. Harlow has embellished the 
volame with 40 beautiful land- 
scape pictures with floral bor- 
ders. : 

16mo, Cloth, extra, $1.50 ; China 
Silk, hand painted, $2.00. 


The leading principle of choice watch has 
followed is the selection of the best English iyrical 
religious poetry that has been immed. ‘ate 'y associated 
with sacred music, oie hallowed by long and con- 
stant use in the service of aS in the home and the 
church. Theyare lyrics that become classic as 
hymns.—From Prof. Churchill's Introduction, 


-) LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Atlantic 
for 1893 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Old Kaskaskia, a Serial Story 
by Mary Hartwell Cather- 


’ 
Who mi be nes i )| 
of “The Lady of = 

January — 


James Bryce, M. P., 


Will consider “‘ American Influence on E 
litical Institutions.” This is a field in w 
Bryce is a master. 


Penelope’s English Experi- 
ences, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
in, 
ty bring fresh entertainment to those who 
know Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful books. 
Studies in American Biography, 


Which are a feature of the Atlantic, will be con- 
tinued by a — pe on George William Curtis by 
George Bancroft, etc 


The Feudal Chief of Acadia, by 
Dr. Francis Parkman. 


This eminent historian has eet a narrative 
of the events in Canadian histo’ m which Mrs. 
Catherwood’s * Lady of Fort St. ohn” is based. 

The first part willappear in January. 


Improvement of Living. 


ipeere by thoughtful writers on The Preserva- 
of Country Beauty, on Libraries, Art Mu- 
atau Museums of Science, etc. 


TERMS : $4.00 wear in advance postage free. 


vember and December numbers free to uew sub- 
scribers ig before 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of = “tage Remit by 
money order, draft, or registered letter, t 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. Boston, 

11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Sacred Hours with Young Christians 


By Bishop J. W. HOTT, D.D., 
Author of ‘  donrpey ings in the ~~ Mee a 
duction by Theodore Cuyler, D.D. cloth, 
Jame § 90 cents; special edition in fine Ln A cloth; 








remembered as the author 
St. John.” It begins in the 


ish Po- 
ich Mr. 








A valuable book, apiaee in form, broad and 
spiritual in thought, and rich in s' estions and 
practical hints as to Christian duties. ritten in an 
easy, delightful style. 

“No one can read its pages without receivin 
strong Stimulus to a happy and useful Christ; “| 
career.’’—Religious Telescope. 


A Thorn in the Flesh ; or, A Relig- 
ious Meditation on Affliction. 


By Rev. J. W. ETTER, D.D. 
ee -~ —_ @cents. Holiday Edition. $1.00. Printed 
large, clear type. 

A pree< ful, devotional book. 

“ This little book of comfort grew out of the au- 
thor’s own experience, and tells of a blessing he him- 
self received. It may ‘be commended for general use 
assure tocarry the same blessing with it.”—The In- 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


Christmas Selections. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 


Three books of Christmas recitations, poems, exer- 
cises and dialogues, compiled by Rev. S. Lorenz. 
Very rich in available matter for Christmas enter- 
i mts. Each one contains about fifty pages. 
Nos. 1 and 2 have = a very, No. Sis & in the past and 
in td is a = umber, 


having more variet; helptal, 
‘Gscents en each, ny ket 40 cents for x, theo 


For sale by booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 














like the paper sent. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


The Rovings of a Restless Boy. 


By KATHARINE B. Foot, author of “* An Or- 
phan io Japan,’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

“ Has the fascination of a true story of varied and 
picturesque adventure.”’—New York Sun. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Feurth Avenue, N. Y. 














A Sweet Girl Graduate. 


By L. T. MEADE, author of “ Polly, a New- 
Fashioned G'rl,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


“Such inviting es sorely greet the inquisitive 
eyes of youth.” ne rhe Critic 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











From the Throttle to the 
President’s Chair. 


A Story of American Railway Life. By E 
S. ELLIs, author of “ ‘The Great River Se 
ries,”’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, illus., $1.50. 


“ Will fil) the My Serr na boy with delight.” 
— Washington Public 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











A. Ring of Rubies. 


By L. T. MEADE, author of ‘‘A World of 
Girls,” etc. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


“Full of the delichtful ine that make life in a 
story book p6pular.”— Boston Journal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











The Next-Door House. 


By Mrs. MoLEsworTH, author of “Little 
Mother Bunch,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


“ Vivacious, instructive pathetic and gay by turns.” 
—Philadelphia Eveniny Bullet 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











Fairy Tales in Other Lands. 


By JULIA GODDARD. With 86 illustrations, 
1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


<4 Ctarmingty told.”—St. Paul Pioneer Pres: 
* Will be a source of perennial delight. *_ Ohio State 
Journal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


** Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious 
blow yt given to the Kuenen-Welhausen 
theory of Old Testament history, showing 
that it is not only an unverified hypothesis, 
but one entirely inconsistent with ascer- 
tained facts.’’ 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 


as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians. The Baird Lectures for 189. 
By James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 
cloth, 523 pages, $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


“It isa t advantage to the ordinary reader to 
Gapertent subjet treated in such a way as 


im to a) jate and weigh the arguments 
employed. The style is clear wat inte: vesting, and 
the author knows what heis writing about. re Lavin 9 








hlet containing the author’s introduction. 
wrfipamplet co of contents, sent free on application. 


Anson PD, F, Randolph & Oo, (incorporated); 





WwW. J. SHOEY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE (three doors below 234 St., NY") 











‘ 


December 8, 1899, 
Now and Attractive Presentation Books. 
SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s new book, 


THEHOT SWAMP. 


Aromance of Old Albion. Mlustrated. 12mo. cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


Victoria Cross, The. 


How it was Won. How it was Lost. How it Came 
Back Again. By MORICE GERARD. 18mo, cloth 
extra, 60 cents. 


‘he of a young artilieryman who distinguish- 
eits stort in the Zulu war and gained the Vietoria 





























eee of the Lakes of Killar- 


“ney and Glengariff. 


Twenty-four views beautifully executed in chromo- 
lithography, with guide-hbook. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, $1.00, 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVE- 
LYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
Church and the King, The. 


A Tale of England in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of * Loyal 
Hearts,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

A tale of the days of Henry the E 

largely with the Teisions upheaval of t 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. By EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘“ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The Church and the King,” etc. 12mo 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

A livel romance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 


A of a noble Welsh = at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


Astory forthe young. By EVELYN EVERET?-GREEN, 
author of “‘ Loyal Hearts and True,” “ The Church 
and the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

An interesting. sto ny, dealing ohio with the ad- 
ventures of Pr son of 
companion-in-arms named od Baul Stukely. 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. E. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 


By A. L. O. E., author of “ Driven into Exile,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A story founded on the struggle in - lard be- 




















ate. dealing 




















tween the hs a ane the “secular” clergy dur- 
ing the reign of H I. Interesti ing ictures are 
given of the Slite of the | — people during thedays 


of this early Norman Kin, ; 
Children’s Voyage to the Cape, 
The 
By SARAH L. FINDLATER. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
A ve leasing and instructive t 
= ne eee ctive account of a vo 
Atricanders, 


Little Lives, and Threads of Gold 
to Guide ‘Them. 


By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 12mo, cloth extra, 
new edition, $1.00. 


Merchant’s s Children. 























i story for the young. By ELEANOR STREDDER, 
author of “ Alive in the Jungle,” “ Archie’s Find,” 
“Jack and his Ostrich,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
80 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE NEW: 


ETERSON 


is THE MAGAZINE for the people. 


BECAUSE 


of its LOW price, only $2.00 per 
year; $1.00 for six months. 


BECAUSE 


of its HIGH merit. It numbers 
, among its contributors over 30 such 
famous authors as 


Sent postpaid on receipt 





Edward Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, Minot 
J. Savage, Thos. W. Higginson, R. H. Davis. 

These two combinations make it 
the BEST literary magazine in 
the World for the price. 


Subscriptions received by all book- 
sellers or news agents. 


To introduce it, a sample copy will 
be sent for 5 cents. 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


BOX (554, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this paper. 





enry VI., and a} 


to the Cape, and of life among the 
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:The Story of a Short Life. 
By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 
A beautiful illustrated edition of this popular story. 
4to, white cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


“Has become a standard book for children, so en- 
chaining is its hold on the heart, and so elevating is 
the example of its patient hero.”—Sunday Schoo, 
Journal. 

“This most pathetic and beautiful of stories will 
never grow old.”—New York Evangelist. 

“This is a very beautiful edition.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Pleasant Surprises. 
A book of surprises 
For folks of all sizes, 
Pull down one picture, 
Another arises. 
Large 4to, colored pictures, $2. 

“Children like the mysterious, and with this book in 
hand their curiosity can be kept at high pitch during 
an evening’s entertainment in the home circle. The 
different pictures, which are made to appear on every 
page, will indeed prove ‘ pleasant surprises’ to those 
fortunate enough to get this book in their Christmas 
stocking.”’—American Stationer. 


This Way and that Way. 


A Book of Comic Movable Pictures. 
Large 4to, colored pictures, $2 50. 
Both of above books are novelties and are very at- 
tractive. 


Master Bartlemy; 

Or, The Thankful Heart. By FRANCES E. CROMP- 
TON. Author of “Friday’s Child.” 12mo, half 
white, illustrated, 75c. 

“ After reading this book ourselves with unusual 
satisfaction, and trying it on a sliding scale of read- 
ers, from the youngest up, we feel entitled to hold up 
both hands for it in a poll of votes, as one of the 
sweetest, simplest, and most effective pieces of eth- 
ical romancing that has come recently to our table.” 
—New York Independent. 

“Ts one of the sweetest and quaintest little stories 
that we have read for many a day."—~New York Ob- 
server. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


Books for the People. 


MEX 10° IN TRANSITION. 
an i sid BView Popes the sti le f 
ning e view 0! oO e struggle for 
polities’ end. religious libert in our sister esatiiiio, 
y one who has borne a hand in the battle. 
THE BISHOP’S CONVERSION. By ELLEN 
ELACKE AR MAXWELL (of Lucknow). Illustrated. 





By WILLIAM 
00. 


instantaneous pho + h, as it were, of mission 
nite! in India. This story n ‘reality a triumphant 
vindication of missions. 
THE OBUROE OF 70-MORROW. By W. 
J. DAWSON. 

Dawson is ay young L~ i ~ preacher, who has won 
a wide hearing for his progressive mi ind and his bril- 
liant powers of expression, His book is a mental 
stimulant. 

CHRIST. ENF ARONED IN THE INDUS- 
D. By CHARLES ROADs. 


“a aga 
io ~ ohristianity must deal with the “labor 
problem 


ILLUSTRATIVE NovEs FOR 1893. By J. 


L. HURLBUT and R. DOHERTY. Maps and 
cuts. 8vo, $1.25. 
A commentary on the “ International S. 8. Lessons”’ 


for teachers and scholars. It affords every requisite 
4 me study and teaching of the lessons—except 
rains ! 
THRIEING SCENES AT THE PERSIAN 
COURT. By EDWIN McMINN. 12mo, $1.00 
The striking events of Persian history are here col- 
lected from the Bible and other a aa and 
told in a connected and fascinating 


MISS MILLIE’S TRYING. By Mary E. 
BAMFORD. 12mo. 

The checkered experience of two maiden ladies, left 
land-poor, ,who support themselves “till their ship 
comes in.” An amusing and character-building 
book for young women. 


Re ee WOMEN wor METHO- 


- By u0y 
Not a rehearsal of familiar facts, iy a treatment 
of these women as typical of as many important 
hases of the most numerous American denomina- 


ion. 
A FELLOWSHIP oF HEARTS. 
aa BIGELOW. 12mo, 
A domestic story of A delicacy and interest. 
QUEST AND VISION. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, 


cents 

The editor of The Young Man treats in this volume 
of livin epics jn current literature. It is a book for 
a English prose and poetry, and for. thinking 


enerall 
RTORIES FROM INDIAN WIGWAMS. By 
EGERTON R. YOUNG. Illustrated 


By MARY 


Mr. Young has lived among the Canadian tribes, 
and heard these tales around t eir lodge-fi 
ON WHEELS, AND W ICA) E THERE. 


A Boy in the Jal dy ae. By WILL S. SMITH. 


12mo, #1.00. 

s lad of 16 enlisted in January, 1864, saw hard 
serv ice in the field and was imprisoned at ‘Anderson- 
ville. He tells his own TH 
THE Ber AT SMOTE a= 
‘lire o WARD A. RAND. 12mo,% 

A young people's ife of the late John B. Geuth, -s 
vocate of tem ov Mm 
AT BO MICK. 
P2mo, 75 cen 
a. temperance ‘story of low life in London. Smiles 


BENNIE WINKLEFIELD. By ANNA M. Muz- 
ZEY. 12mo, 75 cents. 
True to smali-boy life, with much to laugh at and 
me food for sober thou ught. 
SIBERIAN EXILE’S CHILDREN. By Ep- 
—_ HODDER. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


By ANNIE F. PERRAM. 


0, $1 25. 
Reintiae the strange experiences of two Engl = 
lads in Russia whose parents were removed toSi 


‘THE ALERT LIBRARY. @ vols., $2.00) 
TAE LATTIC LiBRAR ¥ (10 vols., $3005 
xed of attractive picture and story 


sets 
Pooks for the youngest children. 
Our full catalogue of books will be mailed to any address. 
HUNT & EATON, 150 Hitt Ave. cor, 20th 8t. N.Y. 


mageine tee | for the study of 
the “tightly Fe and 
Latespaare, is = ly recom- 

osayeed — best ollege ae 

ort yet made to 

terest him in 





fessors a te 
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‘Was :. Bells Off, Turns ray pod. Pe Remedy. 
. HARLEY PARK ER, F.R.A.S. 
a. Yous: ne one , Philadelphia, Pa 


S. Lon 
Ts Svery one > should sors take neti littie book.”—Athenwum 





Twenty Notable Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's ‘* Famous” 


“ Famous Types of Womarhood.” 
“ Poor Boys Who Became Famous.” 
** Girls Who Became Famous,” etc., etc. 


10 vols. $1.50 each. 


Warren Lee Goss’s, 
“Jed.” $1.50.° 
“Tom Clifton.” $1.50. 
“ Recollections of a Private.”’ $3.00. 


Mrs, Lydia Hoyt Farmer's. 

“‘ Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.” 

“ Girls’ Book of Famous Queens.” 

“* Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty.’ 

$1.50 each. 

Anna Ohapin Ray’s. 

“ The Cadets of Flemming Hall.” 

“In Blue Creek Canon.” 

“Half a Dozen Girls.” 

“* Half a Dozen Boys.” 

12me. Illustrated. $1 25 each. 

T. Y. CROWELL & 00., New York and Boston 


TO CHURCH CHORISTERS. 


The Christian Hymnary, high grade music, 335 
pages, over 900 hymns. Palmer, Lorenz and others 
commend. Best bound music book for price in 
United States. 75 cents brings a sample copy if this 
paper is named. 

GEORGE E, MERRILL, Dayton, 0. 


Books 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Holiday Presents 


AT 


Schaus’ 
Art Gallery. 


New Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchivgs and Engravings, 
Exquisitely Engraved Fac-Similes, 

Artists’ 








Color 
Boxes, 
French Miniature Frames. 


AN EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


William Schaus, 


D204 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 





DIXON’S =e 
American Graphite jacinta S.M 
= PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone 

JOS. NIXON ORUCIBLE CO., TERSEV © TY. NJ. 

















EDUCATION. 


HE Ney YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers bee agg instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet Somantng, om makes a specialty of the AR- 
CHITECTURAL EP ARTMENT. atalogue free. For 
further information lon apply te ° “Miss ELLEN J. Ponnd 
Secretary, 20 W 











MUSIC. 


IMPROVING VIOLINIST, 
Size, 133x104. 100 duets,worth five dollars, ’ for 7 
ing to play Violin Music quick ona aes sent 
ae, on receipt of $1. Address  SHIPPS. t ie 
St., Aurora, 1). 


X-Mas Music 


Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, 25 
cents. Christians Awake. Full Anthem, 
Marsh, 25 cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bells are Gladly Ringing. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. Carol, 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, pas, 5 











y. 
Hoyt, 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
kins Eapected esus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 


Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


tion 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


EIR Kose 


ht and Square. 
rate —" 
TO RENT, meTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥, 





NEW 


Christmas Anthems 
AND CAROLS. 


ANTHEMS. 

BARNBY, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices. 
5 cents. 

CLARE, ED. A.—Sing, O Heavens. Mixed voices. 
10 cents. 

—— We have seen His Star in the East. Soprano 
or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

HALL, Rev. E. V.--Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus. 6 cents. 

KING, OLIVER.—Hallelujah! the Light hath 
shined. For Chorus of mixed voices, 10 cents. 

———— While all things were in quiet silence. For 
mixed voices. 5 cents. 

MEE, JOHN M.—God, who at sundry times. For 
mixed voices. 8 cents. 

PARKER, HORATIO W.-—I will set His Do- 
minion in the Sea. For Chorus of mixed voices 
15 cents. 

STATNER, J.—The Hallowed Day hath Shined up- 
onus. Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 cents. 

TOURS, B.—There were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field. Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 
cents. 

VINCENT, CHAS.—Wise Men from the East. 
Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

——— Break Forth into Joy. Soli and Chorus. 1l0c. 

WILLIAMS, C. L.—Blessed be the Lord. So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. 8 cents. 


TWELVE NEW CAROLS 
WRITTEN BY SHAPCOTT WENSLEY. 
No. 1. 0, HOLY STARS, Music by J. Stainer. 
2. THE SHEPHERDS, Music by Eaton Faning. 
No. 3. HYMN OF THE ANGELS, 
Music by G. M. Garrett. 
No. 4. THE ANTHEM OF PEACE, 

Music by J. Barnby. 
Music by E. Mundella. 
Music by M. B. Foster. 
DAYBREAK, Music by Berthold Tours. 
In the Manger, Music by J. Barnby. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD, 

Music by M. B. Foster 


5. THE DESERT, 
No. 6, BETHLEHEM, 
7 


No. 10. CHRIST IS BORN, 
Music by J. Frederick Bridge. 
No. ll. CHRISTMAS DAY, 
Music by Battison Haynes. 
No. 12. SWEET CHRISTMAS, Music by J. Stainer 
Price, in one Book, 40 Cents, or separately, 
5 Cents each. 


TWELVE OLD CAROLS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Adapted and Arranged by SIR JOHN STAINER. 
In one Book, 40 Cents. 


SIXTEEN CAROLS. 
OLD BRETON MELODIES. 
Harmonized by GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
In Two Books, each containing 8. Each book, 0 Cents. 





sar Carols by J. Barnby, A. C. Mackenzie, J.C. Mar- 
tinand J. Stainer, together 5 cents. 

Four Carols by J. Barnby, together 5 cents. 

Ten Carols (second set) by Ed. a. In one Book, 


40 cents, or separately, each 5 cent 
Round Us — the Glorious Night. “Carol by David 


Day, 8 
Three Carols ~ Henry Hudson, 10 cents. 
Sample Copies Sent on Selection, 


NOVELLO,EWER & CO.. 


- CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS . AND THE FAIRIES. A 
new Cantata. By HOWARD DOANE. Easy 
na he de Wiatooue Parts, Effective 

8, 30 cents by mail. 
KING ‘OF NATIONS. A new Service by the Rev. 
BERT LOWRY. Scripture and Song. Composed 
with Foference to the present time. 5 cents by mail. 

CHR STMAS CROWNS. On the Kindergarten 
plan. e Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H. P. MAIN. A 
ae ice containing motionsongs in connection with 

ristma Pte Ss. 6 cents by mail. 

THE CH RIs TMAS KING, a Feast of Fla 
By Mrs. WiLBUR F. CRAFTS. Suited to Columb an 
year, ingoducing ¢ a of my St Fi nations. 6 cents 

c Pall ee, Se 1-8 malls 24 lags, $2.36 by mail. ) 





No3. Choice, fresh, simple. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc, 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 








Christmas Selections sha Responsive Service. Best 


Poses hool music represented. 16 pp. Price, 


er e) 
paid. 
Tho. New Born N King, 23” Sesprases. prerared oy 
Gabriel. Price ‘ostpai aid. 0 her Services, at 
the same rice, isnot dor Be clin “Noel,” 
el eace oi e 

f Bethichem 
’ r a Holiday Le mae hag 7 of 
A Shristmas Reverie, :. BaF and Dialogue, by W. L. 
The Wonderful | Story, 90’ Cents Postpaid. 

aaa vente 





“BETHLE EHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, ents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 

atalogue of all kinds of Christmas mus 


. furnished on ha 
plication. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. | The John Churck Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


NARE 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORE, 
22 & 24 B. Baltimore Si. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON,817 Pennsylvania Ava, 


* 
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Financial. 


REPEAL THE SHERMAN LAW. 


THe first duty of Congress at its 
earlicst opportunity is to repeal the 
so-called Sherman law providing for 
the compulsory purchase hy the Fed- 
eral Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver per month. Senator Sher- 
man, in recent utterances, defended the 
passage of this law in 1890 because at that 
time it was the only possible compromise 
by which the free coinage of silver could 
be prevented. The Senator added, how- 
ever, that the occasion for such silver 
purchases had in great measure passed 
away, and that he himself was now in 
favor of a repeal or at least a material 
modification. 

It is an undoubted fact that the “ silver 
craze” has lost its attraction for many 
who a year or more ago looked to silver as 
a panacea for all our trade ills. We do 
not mean that all our people are yet 
agreed upon the precise plan to be fol- 
lowed in the rehabilitation of our cur- 
rency; but it is, we think, clear to the 
majority that such tremendous efforts on 
the part of Government to create a mar- 
ket for silver and so keep up the price of 
that metal for the benefit of mine own- 
ers, should at once cease. It will tend 
strongly to confirm this opinion that the 
Rothschild proposals at the Brussels 
Monetary Conference, reported as reject- 
ed in committee, would, if adopted, pledge 
the United States to continue such pur- 
chases, the quantity thus allotted to this 
country in the general purchasing scheme 
for the world being twice the amount pro- 
posed to be annually bought by all the 
other civilized nations added together. 
Tho we have as yet but imperfect details 
of these proposals made indirectly by Great 
Britain through her representative, 
enough is known to draw the inference 
that Europe is willing to support silver, 
provided the United States will do all the 
supporting. Surely it did not need the 
Brussels Conference to tell us that. 

Meanwhile the results present and pros- 
pective of eur national silver policy are 
becoming evident to everybody. By sup- 
porting the price of silver we are prevent- 
ing the export of that metal ; so far as the 
export of silver is stopped we are depriv 
ing ourselves of one of the means which 
the bounty of the Creator provided for 
the payment of our debts abroad. The 
prevention of silver exports through an 
artificial enchancement of the price, has 
a direct effect in helping the export of 
gold. For if our creditors in England 
cannot get silver at the natural market 
market rate, they must and do demand 
gold. The continued purchases of so much 
silver have, therefore, a direct influence 
upon our currency, beth in keeping 
gold out of the country and in changing 
the real basis of our national money at 
Washington from gold values to silver. 
For more than a year one can bardly have 
taken up a foreign financial journal or 
magazine, without finding therein one or 
more articles upon American finance, 
positively asxerting that the United States 
would be on a silver basis, that all values 
would be subject to the new standard in- 
cluding our bonds, stocks and loans held 
in Europe; and that all European invest- 
ors should beware of everything Ameri- 
can. 

Of course such doleful anticipations 
were not well founded. We are not yet 
on a silver basis, tho we have been slowly 
approaching it. The wealth of the United 
States is so great that if such a misfor- 
tune should come upon us we could, ona 





‘popular uprising, recover from such a 


catastrophe quickly. But why court such 
a calamity at all? Even if our foreign 
friends judge us too severely, it is never- 
theless a fact to which we ought not to 
shat our eyes, that such opinions are held 
and firmly believed in abroad. The result 
is that foreign capitalists will not buy our 
railway bonds or invest in any of our 
manufacturing or mining enterprises 
simply because, if they put in a dollar 
they are in doubt whether they will get’ 
back 100‘cents. In this course they are 
followed by many home investors also. 
Ina word, our own folly is the principal 
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thing which stands in the way of confi- 
dence in American industries on the part 
of both home and foreign capitalists, the 
principal thing preventing that revival 
of business throughout the country which 
has been long prophesied and, in the 
the minds of some, unaccountably de- 
layed, 

Our currency should no more be trified 
with than the standard yardstick or 
bushel measure. Suppose Congress should 
say that wheat ought to be worth $1 per 
bushel, or pig iron $30 per ton, and pro- 
ceed to buy up certain speciiied quantities 
of these products each year, issuing 
therefor its treasury notes and storing 
the wheat or pig iron in its vaults? This 
is substantially what it is now doing with 
silver. What will the Government do 
with all its accumulated silver? It can- 
not sell the stuff without running silver 
down to next tonothing ; the Government 
could sell accumulated pig iron just a: 
easily ; aud so far as concerns any sup- 
port to the Treasury notes now in circu- 
lation, pig iron would do just as well ; for 
any nation will take gold as a balance of 
trade, and would as soon have pig iron as 
silver. We cannot force the American 
people or their creditors to take depre- 
ciated silver in payment of debt. Why 
then go on longer buying bullion and pre- 
tending that we are issuing treasury notes 
for value? The Rothschild proposals 
show us exactly where we stand in the 
eyes of the civilized world ; other nations 
are willing to see silver advanced in price 
by artificial purchases, provided the 
United States will do the purchasing and 
bear the inevitable losses. It is hardly to 
be believed that the American nation will 
ever consent to such a one-sided plan. 
Why not at once stop such unequaled pur- 
chases of silver and return to the princi- 
ples of 1873, when only so much silver 
and gold was coined as was demanded for 
public use, at the gold standard? 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE condition of business is more satis- 
factory than expected a month ago, altho 
we have now fairly entered the dull sea- 
son. The best features of the situation 
are that prices generally are well main- 
tained, if not actually advancing ; and the 
volume of trade still surpasses that of last 
year, which be it remembered was better 
than the average. Last week’s clearings 
at all leading cities were nearly 10¢ ahead 
of a year ago, and this in spite of the fact 
that speculation, except in cotton, is less 
active than then. It is encouraging to 
observe that the greatest improvement 
for the week was in the South, the ad- 
vance in cotton having been a great stim- 
ulus to trade and confidence in that sec- 
tion. This will be a most welcome change 
should it last ; for during the past twelve 
months the South has suffered more from 
depression (following cheap cotton) than 
any other section of the country, unless it 
be the Pacific Coast where too rapid de- 
velopment brought on a period of exhaus- 
tion. As Clearing House returns are the 
best single evidence of business progress 








.that can be given, the following percent- 


ages of increase or decrease presented in 
The Chronicle and compared with last year 
will be of interest : 


Eleven 

Nov. Months. 
New England................... +11.4. + 4.5 
Middle States.................5. +15.4 412.9 
Middle Western States......... +14.9 414.2 
eR err re —138 —4.5 
Other Western States.......... +13.9 417.0 
Southern States................5 +96 + 2.4 
New York City,.................. +79 +84 
MER hc Gantutanesnens +9.8 + 8.8 





Congress has opened, and with it begins 
a period of agitation and uncertainty that 
must vitally affect business interests. And 
yet there is little prospect of any impor- 
tant new legislation being effected until 
after March 4th, when the old Administra- 
tion gives way to the new. The outgoing 
party can accomplish little, except by 
making concessions to popular demands 
with which they are not in sympathy, and 
which their opponents would endeavor to 
preserve the credit of to themselves. The 
consequence is that neither party is likely 
to be very aggressive until the newly 
elected Congress meets three months 


hence and inaugurates the new policy. 
Meantime planus and discussions will oc- 
cupy public attention, and much valuable 
time be wasted in self-praise among the 
victors or satisfying explanations between 
the vanquished. It is quite likely that 
the obnoxious Anti-Option bill will be 
called up early in the session; but 
a great change in public opinion respect- 
ing this bill has taken place since last 
summer, particularly in the South, where 
whole communities which then prayed 
vigorously for its passags are now as 
earnestly fighting it. The explanation of 
this sudden change of feeling is an advance 
of 3c. per Ib. in cotton, largely facilitated 
through this self-same ‘‘ wicked and per- 
nicious option system.” It is understood 
that President Harrison will veto this bill 
should it pass the Senate, so that business 
men are now practically relieved of this 
source of anxiety, which aroused such 
bitter feeling on the various exchanges. 
Other questions which may be brought up 
during the short session are the Bank- 
ruptcy bill, and the silver question, with 
better prospects of action upon the latter 
than the former. In the tariff no actual 
change need be anticipated within a year, 
altho existing schedules will be attacked 
as soon as the new Congress assembles, if 
not before. Sugar is promised attention, 
because free sugar has proved a complete 
delusion, the present regulations simply 
resulting in forcing all sugar consumed in 
the United States through the Trust re- 
fineries to be sold at monopoly prices. 


On the various exchanges there.was less 
activity than a week ago. The sales of 
cotton were 2,360,000 bales; but excite- 
ment had subsided and prices reacted 
from previous high figures, middling 
uplands declining from 10 to 9$c. on the 
spot. March futures dropped as much as 
§c., mainly owing to general turning of 
profits into cash. The statistical position 
of cotton retains the same features of 
smaller receipts, exports and stocks than 
last year that it has shown for some weeks 
past. On the Produce Exchange the sales 
of grain were only 11,396,000 bushels 
compared with 17,595,000 the week before. 
Wheat was quiet, No, 2 red winter fluc- 
tuating between 774@76ic. for December 
delivery. Reports of the growing winter 
wheat crops ‘are moderately encouraging. 
Visible supply has reached the enormous 
total of 70,765,000 bushels, or 27,500,000 
more than a year ago, and, in view of the 
large crop movement, is expected to go 
even higher. There are, however, already 
evidences of diminished activity in market- 
ing grain at the interior. The visible sup_ 
ply of corn is 12,000,000, bushels or nearly 
9,000,000 greater than last year, and the 
price fluctuated only between 50{@504c. 
Hogs are coming to market more freely 
in the West than of late, the week’s pack- 
ing amounting to 360,000 against 535,000 
last year. In Chicago there is an active 
speculative interest in hog products, Janu- 
ary pork advancing 42}c., lard 324c., and 
short ribs 20c. Here pork is quoted at 
$14.25 for old mess, an advance of 75c. ; 
while lard is selling 50c. higher, at 8.75@ 
9c. for prime city. There is a good ex- 
port demand for all meat products, which 
helps sustain values. For breadstuffs and 
cotton the foreign demand is not so satis- 
factory. Coffee dropped #c. to 17c. for 
Rio No. 7, other staple groceries being 
quiet. Petroleum continues to decline, 
refined falling from 5.60 to5.50c. Chicago 
reports an active demand for lumber, and 
Boston a heavy business in hides. But 
wool at the latter point is dull, and manu- 
facturers bny only for pressing wants. 
The dry goods market continues in the 
same condition previously noticed, viz., 
bare stocks of staple cottons, large con- 
tracts ahead, andstrong values. A heavier 
business would have been done in cottons, 
but for the inablility of manufacturers to 
meet demands. Some makes of over- 
coatings are selling at an advance of 57 
owing to a rise in dyestuffs, and carpets 
are also tending upward. Competition 
is unsettling the iron trade, particularly 
‘in structural lines ; and production of pig 
iron isrunning ahead of consumption,with 
the result of weakening values. No. 1 X 
is quoted at $15. Copper was quiet and 





strong at 12}@12%c, 


Financial matters are not particularly 

interesting. Mr. Jay Gould’s death had 

little influence upon values, for the reason 

.that his estate will be practically undis- 

turbed, and remain in control of those 

familiar with the responsibility. An ex- 

aggerated distrust had existed in the 

public mind of Mr. Gould as an operator, 

and speculators took advantage of this 

feeling to advance his stocks after his 

death. Other influences on the market 

were not very encouraging. The prospect 

of further gold exports had a retarding 

effect ; for unless we can ship either cot- 

ton, grain or securities in larger quanti- 

ties than now, it is almost certain that we 

shall be obliged to send more gold abroad 

to pay for current imports. This prospect 

of an efflux of gold of unknown extent 

has more to do with the feeling of hesita- 

tion on Wall Street than any other single 

question, It adds interest to the Silver 

Conference at Brussels, and forces atten- 

tion afresh upon the condition of our own 

monetary system. The results of the 

Brussels Conference have not thus far 

been very encouraging. Mr. Rothschild’s 

proposals, providing for our purchase of 

54,000,000 ounces of silver yearly for a 

period of five years, or twenty times as 

much as any other nation, was so absurd 

and affronting -to American intelligence 

thatthere is no prospect of its receiving 
any consideration on our part. If the 
conference is to be a failure in the sense 
of presenting any plan likely to be adopt- 
ed, it will at least have served the highly 
useful purpose of arousing our own people 
to the necessity for action. The demand 
for repeal of the compulsory section of 
the Silver Purchase act is gaining force 

rapidly, and a strong movement in that 
direction is certainly coming. As Mr. 
Cannon, one of the American delegates, 
cabled, the only alternative for the United 
States if the conference fails is to stop sil- 
ver purchases altogether, until an inter- 
national agreement is reached,and take im- 
mediate steps to preserve our stock of gold. 
This is the only way to end our dangers 
and thrust the burden upon others. Rail- 
road stocks were irregular, the Grangers 
weakening under the expectation of a 
smaller crop movement, and consequently 
lessened future earnings. The coal stock 
steadied somewhat under an improved 
consumption of coal, and Southern prop- 
erties were fairly steady. For bonds the 
demand is limited, but good issues are 
firmly held, and bankers anticipate a good 
investment demand shortly, as January 
disbursements will be much larger than 
usual. In the Industrials there was the 
usual active speculation, tho prices fluctu- 
ated moderately. Railroad earnings show 
moderate increases. In the third week of 
‘November 76 roads gained 2.6% over last 
year. 


Money was temporarily firmer, owing 
to December disbursements; but the 
common rate for call loans on stock col- 
lateral was 44%. There is a better inquiry 
for time money; and while offerings are 
plenty, lenders are able to obtain slightly 
better rates, the figures guoted being 57 
for 30 to 60 days, and 54@6¢ for four to 
six months. Commercial paper is in bet- 
ter demand than supply, prime double 
names being quoted 5@6¢ for 60 days and 
four months. The banks lost through Sub- 
Treasury operatiovus, but gained from the 
currency movement. The South has, 
however, been drawing heavily on this 
center, the demand from this section 
being later than usual. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Dec. 3. Nov. 26. Differences’ 


EGGS .. cccvccsece $444,628,200 $442,616,000 Inc. $1,952,200 
Specie..........+. 79,099,800 79,432,400 Dec, 332,600 
Legal tenders... 41,109,400 40,299,500 Inc. 809.0 
Deposits.......... 454,961,800 452,022,200 Inc. 2,839,609 
Circulation ...... 5,616,900 5,672,200 Dec, 55,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie.........+++ $79,099,800 $79,432,400 Dec. $432,500 
Legal tenders... 41,109,400 40,299,500 Inc. 9,00 

Total reserve... $120,209,200 $19,731,900 Inc, #477,50 
Reserve required 


against dep’ts. 113,715,450 113,005,550 Inc. 709,00 
Excess of re- 








ments.........+ 6,490,750 6.726.350 Dec. 232,500 
Excess of reserve, Dec. 5, 1891,.....cesaeeeeeeee $13,863,625, 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

Bid. Asked 
U. S. 48, 1907, registered. .........seeeseeeee +3 113% 
U. 8.48, 1907, coupon...... secccepocccoccdl 114% 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1891, registered...... soe cove esl obs 
Currency 68, 1895....++.seeeseqeerseseeecrere LOS ose ® 
Qurrency 68, 1896.....+..ssesereeeseecsasereees Wig... 
Currency 68, 1898 ....s.ssereerseeesessereres + 1124 
Currency 63, 1899....s+eseereeecesesereceereelld 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was dull. The 
demand for bills was fair, absorbing the 
offerings of commercial. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as 
follows : 


GAMA cae sth tase Pa nagns Senders os \cenapeinen 4.8536 

PER I LONI Treen e er ser Ce pes 4.88 

Cable TYADS......scccccerescrcssseccceccccssccere 4.8814 
4.8484-85 


Commercial lONZ..........eeeecereeeee ee ceccceus 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 











WIR. ..ccccccecees Metropolitan 
pam ba bees Metropolis. . 
Eleventh Ward Mount Morris 
Fourth National New York. Et esse 
peather ER ol Hada 235 |Ninth National. 
Linco 
Manha ey St. Nicholas 
Market & Fulton. Third Natio’ 
Mechanics’ jesmen’s. 
eC aeane’ 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December 3d, 1892, were as fol- 





lows : 

; oe 21 Panhatten, sebupasnnen 
America a . iss | Ma Mark 4 t, Fulton 
Continental. ~yaateeanaeletan 
Hanover csesinebonenh New w York odsceososcees 
mp’rs’ & Traders’. 600 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 

Bid. Asked. Sales 
H. B, Claflin Company.......secees «+ oa én 
do. do. Ist pfd.......... secoee 98 100 oo 
do. dO, Bd DEA......0-.e0eceeee 9 101 ee 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........... ve 55 

do. GO. BEB. .ccccrcccece oe oa 9146 
Proctor & Gamble com .........+++ 104 oe ps 
do. Go, IA... ner cereee 12 es os 
do. do. Ist mtge. 68....106 we ee 
P, Lorillard Co. COM........seeeeee «+ oe oa 
do. do. pfd...... bndes nnase 115 as ot 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. a 63 

American Straw Board Co........ 80 8t 804g 

Celluloid Co........cccccvccscceccees 94 7 9434 
New York Biecuit Co...........+06+ 57 60 59 
Diamond Match Co...........++ «++ 145 47 185 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... It is expected that the Great North- 
ern Railroad will be completed to Seattle 
by the 21st of December. 


...Ebenezer S. Mason, who has been 
Cashier of the Bank of New York for 
many years, was recently elected Presi- 
dent to succeed the late Charles M. Fry. 


. .It is stated that a through Pullman 
car service will be inaugurated shortly 
between New York and Boston via the 
New York and Northern and the New 
England. 


.. Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment in our financial columns of the 
German American Investment Company 
of this city, and readers desiring to make 
investments will do well to sendthem ‘a 
postal card asking for their special list of 
approved bonds and other securities. 


....We have recently received a report 
of the standing of the National Banks lo- 
cated in Great Falls and Helena, Mon., 
and altho we knew much of the prosper- 
ity of those cities, we were not quite pre- 
pared for such evidences of it as are 
shown by the large resources and gener- 
ally favorable reports of the National 
Banks. 


..It is expected that the tunnel at 
Niagara Falls will be completed about 
July ist, 1898. The work has involved 
the spending of about $3,000,000 and will 
produce 120,000 horse power. This is 
probably double the amount of power now 
used in running all the machinery in 
Buffalo. A very large paper mill has 
been completed awaiting the use of power 
from the tunnel. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 
have their plans completed for a station 
at St. George, on Staten Island, to cost 
ye $100,000 to > Gae.fee, and to aes | a 

very respect a thoroughly equ 
railway terminal station, ‘They will also 
erect at St. George two large freight ware- 
nae, & four ocean-steamship Ran Ped 
and other improvements requirin 
the expenditure at least of $1,000,000, 


...-The German American Real Estate 
Title Guarantee Cofthpany examines and 
guarantees titles to real estate. It does 
this at a fixed and low fee, and makes no 
charge for disbursements. It has also 
money to loan on bond and mortgage. 
Since the introduction of real estate title 


guaranty com nies in this country their 
business has me a recognized neces- 
sity, and persons having money to loan and 
borrowers find these institutions a great 
convenience, 


..Jay Gould is dead. Beyond almost 
any other American citizen he succeeded 
in amassing, without inheritance, a 
colossal fortune. Beyond any other 
American he succeeded in incurring the 
enmity of thousands who claimed that in 


his business transactions he had wronged 
or injured them. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that no other American citizen 

ever be tempted to do that which 
will cast so deep a shadow upon his name 
and reputation as has Mr. Gould, 


.. Mr. C. P. Huntington hus recently 
returned from an inspection of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and during his ab- 
sence was present at the formal opening 
of the extension of the Mexican Interna- 
tional Railroad, a branch of the Southern 
Pacific from Torreon to Durango in Mex- 
ico, a distance of 157miles. Mr. Hunting- 
ton was met by a committee of fifty dis- 
tinguished Mexican citizens sent by Presi- 
dent Diaz. The festivities in honor of 
opening the new road occupied three 
days. 


....A meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the San Jacinto Estate, Limited 
(Temescal tin mine, California), was held 


in London on the 29th of October. At 
this meeting Mr. Vercoe, the expert, sent 
out to inspect upon the mine, reported as 
follows: 


“The vein has not been lost, only the 
workers have reached the bottom of the de- 
sit of ore. The lode in which the tin is 
ound is a true fissure vein, and according to 
oe experience there is no reason a second 
eae of tin should not be found in depth ; 
ndeed, I think it will, but as the mine 
roe at present there is very little ore in 
sight. The formation is the same as in 
other places where deposits have been 
pane. 1 should think anotker twenty 
athoms would prove the mine, but there 
is no absolute rule. About £10,000 would 
be sufficient for sinking and driving. I 
should drive westerly for choice, because 
I think most of the ground in that direc- 
tion, but I should also drive easterly. I 
have no fault to find with the quality of 
tin. Ihad no previous connection with the 
mine and was there about ten days. You 
cannot test a vertical vein satisfactorily 
with a drill. You may be near a large 
quantity of tin and yet miss it. I would 
5s t> drive 150 fathoms and sink 120 
eet.’ 


..The following indicates the amount 
of bullion in the principal European banks 
last week and the corresponding date last 
year. The figures are received weekly by 
cable by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle : 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Gold. Silver. 
Pee, eer £24,908,2381 st... 
c. Bd, <7 hedanaataala he ps es 
BANK OF FRANCE. 

Dec. Ist, 1892............ £67,443,476 £51,126,863 
_ & & are 53,650,000 50,271,000 
BANK OF GERMANY, 
= ree £32,844,000 £10,948,000 
eS * i ee 35,026,500 11,675,500 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Dec. Ist, ‘>. oe £10,780,000 £16,857,000 
Dec. 3d, 1891... 5,477,000 16,689,000 

NETHERLANDS. 

Dec, Ist, 1802.........006 £3,169,000 £7,022,000 
Dec. 3d, 1801.........000 3,559 000 6,347,000 
BELGIUM. 

Ns Wt IR ck s'scicce £3,155,333 £1,577 667 
Se a 2.672,667 1,336.333 
SPAIN. 

Ce ee £7,611,000 £5,097 ,000 
cf 8 ee 5,845,000 3,508,000 

Total last week. .,.£149,909,040 £92,628,530 
Correspond’g week 91. 129,962,337 89,826,833 
Week en’g Nov. 24th,’92 149,739,908 92,435,151 
Correspond’g week "91. 127,469,132 88,964,33 


....Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots: 


62 shares Alabama Mi neral Land Co 
$1,7 —— N. Y. and Penn. Rd. 
90 shares Nicaragua Ganai Oona, ©o.....22.2...5 
2% shares World's Fair Tourist Co................ 2 
25 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co........ 2397 
$10, _ oe E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bon 8, 
Psa cscs ¢ vonrd0 Sedsn dese coatedanamias 

10,000 Ala. “* Class A ” 4-5% bonds. See 1906. 10234 
10,000 Ala. * Class B”’ 5¢ bonds, due 1906. 


000 N. J. Cent. Rd. Co. 7% bond dee 1899.11 
g hares. Buffalo Mutual Gaslight Co........... 
40 shares Osw: yracuse > Sn consis 84 
.— Thi Avenue fd. Co. of N. Y.....22834 
ne ai wm Sage pre Gaslight. Co. of a 
n 








10 shares Cone 


Island Rd. Co.........sseeeeee 
17 shares First Nat'l Bank of $ Bicl ideas wniilce 
31 ae Manufacturers’ Nat’l of Bivoke 
B’klyn City Rd. Co....,.....5+-.-- 6 
00 De Foon ot y nares and Battery Rd 
cons. mort. % Sends, ue June Ist, 1893. ving 
000 N. Y., Vv. and . firs me 
7% bonds, due Jang Crags pate sehe 


$1,000 B’klyn City 


Reem meee reese ease ee eseseseeeseeesseeese 


lee eee eee ese e eer eee eee eee eee e esses see eeeeees 


$6,000 B’way Rd. Co. ved fn ng 1 5g reg. “red 
due Jan., 1899, redeemable 1893............. 1 
$2,000 = Ave. Rd. Oo a of Bk 5% reg. bonds 


ee eeereereees 


son's 


due Jan. i Sie Suds doe cbtecatc ses 
orn pa 


1897 
City 6% reg. water loan bonds, a 


so N. Y. City 7% bonds, reg., due pega 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 
Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 

Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 


Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMS, MILLS AND HOMES 
in OLD VIRGINIA, for sale 
teeta guotanee Eas ava, 
PATENTS ShANT GUARANTEED. 


C. J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Loan and Trust Company, 
160 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital and Undivided Profits.....8850,000. 


In I7 years this Company has seld ite 
clients real estate mortgages and debe 
tures aggregating neariy $20.1 000,000. 
Not oneo chem has lost a dollar in these in- 
Veoemenss 


























Bankers ofthe Company: 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


The Managers are always pleased te give 
information respecting the Company or its 
securities. 


READ THIS! 63¢ 50 Years. 


Absolutely Safe Investment, 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington Street, 
Bostou, Mass. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Many Millions 
of Money 


will be seeking investment after January 
lst, 1893. Ifyou wish to know where to 
place some of it safely, wisely, and well, 
send postal card to The Anthony Loan 
& Trust Co., No. 6 Joliet St., Peoria, IIL, 

















for “ Anthony’s Mortgage Loans.” 








(1761) 
FAIRHAVEN, | 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND' 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The tt and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Grea Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M cent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roseces . coke d “othe mal to Pennsylvania. Iron, ~~ 
lead. id and other ores. Extensive Q 


Blue fe FF ‘or teins 9 ur poses. Valuable. ta 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE C0. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’Id’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 








THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO.OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 


THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


HAVE NEW SA FES 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
STRONGLY GUARDED. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest pivege prompily paid, 
$400,000 invested without a default. 

7% GOLD MORTGAGES 

On highly improved properties in the 

CITY OF SPOKANE, 

Also City, County and Scheol 

7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 

For full information write to 

; WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 

¥ ery highest reference give en. 





8% 


8% 





pers INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS € CO.,, 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 7 


S. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, ree 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special LA od, letter. 


YOUR NEAREST BANK 


will give you my poapenaaiaity. Write me for par- 
ticulars of a safe investme 
wM. : LUCAS, ‘Duluth Minn. 


DENVER 
Real Estate 12"4,,¥™2 ‘ve. miles 


from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
purch Estate of us 
ast five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. _— who have never seen the property 
pave — Ff in frem three to five yea 
spent AA information furnished up#n 1002, 


wri CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


R. COL. 














Every customer who 
during the 
















FRUITFUL 


Anew formof 8 ner cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 
particulars address 


Tue DELTA County Fruit Lanps Co. 








THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


— safe and profitable investments in real estate, 
rigages and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds he security offered is iN first class. For 
information address GEO. M. DOREN, Offices 
206 to 210 Washington Block, Seattle, Washington. Ph 
fequirees cheerfully answered. References: 
a ) asus Bank of Seattle, First Nationa: Bonk 
1) tle 





TATEMENT OF THE BY ONDITION OF THE 
10WA siSA 1N AND kUST COMPANY, 
Mor YES, OHIO, Rov EMBER Isr, 1892 


ASSETS 
Mortgage interest due........ 
Municipal bonds and pee 
Company office property 
Other real estate 







oo BA, 4 65 
«++ 33,730 30 


Capita 





$4,891,613 94 
No OUTSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
anh — our Sapeenares, s amply secured by Real Es- 

rtgages held in — and interest 
at the Chemical Nat mal Bank, New York 





payable 

rres, pacace solicited 

JOHN vita sf . COFFIN, esc 
JAMES CALLAN N, V.Pres. o “WITTER 











34 1'(1769) 
TAINTOR & HOLT, 
B 


ANKERS, 
11 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, 











Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New Yerk Steck Exchange. 
Private Wires to Beston and Providence. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Sarplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
~deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Su vision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
tiout T t E. tors, etc., 


w. C 9 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Res 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars cn application. Good bank 
references. 


F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 Fast 92d Street, - = Chicago, ii. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 

ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited. 

Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

. Mortgages I ed Chi 
property we Bale at par cad acorand interest. fe 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 

mdence solicited. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest nteed, First mort- 
e Portland Real Estate securities. 
6 tos PER CENT. Interest School and City bonds. 
8S TO 10 PER CENT. Interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 
Investments mede for non-residence. Correspond- 
ence solicited. JAMES & DAVIE & * 
Neo. 201 1-2 Merrison St.. Portiand, 























co 
regon. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








Hard earned money 
should be invested with 
care. How to combine 
-conservatism with large 


returns has long been a vexed question. The oppor- 
tunities of the small investors to judge between the good 
and the bad have been limited. 
which the small investor needs that has led to the organiza- 
tion of the German American Investment Company. This 
company is composed of men of undoubted integrity, finan- 
cial standing, and wide experience. 

The President is Mr. Gustav H. Schwab, and among the 
Directors are Smith M. Weed, Thos. A. McIntyre, War- 
ner Miller, John R. Hegeman, H. F. Dimock, and Henry 
Herrmann, of New York City. 

The issues of bonds of various corporations are carefully 
examined and a selection made of those that can be recom- 
mended to conservative investors, 


unproductive enterprises are rigidly excluded. A special 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


36 Wall St., New York. 
Reliable Agents Wanted. 


A postal 


Is Your Money 


card costs a cent 
and may save many dollars. 





Well Invested ? 


It is to afford the security 


Bonds of speculative or 


list of approved bonds, for 
investments of $500 and 
upwards, yielding from 6 to 
7 per cent. interest, will be 
sent free of charge upon 
application. 





00% DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 


You can surely do so in YEAR in ti 
new manufacturing district of St. Paul. 
A CREAT CHANCE for investors, large or small, 
t#For maps and full particulars, address, 
Wl. C. BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commerce, St.Paul, Minn, 
ULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 
= Send for pamphlet. 


- Le. McMINN. Duluth, Mian. 





Real Estate and Loans. 





United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, oa is authorized to act as curiam, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
xecu' Inistrators, or trustees 0: tes, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find this company a convenient depository tor 





JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
WILson G. Hunt, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. OR) 





DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of People who regret not havi 
bought ie rty in Chicago 30 or 40 years ago. Toa 
such ani ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 


™ ©. E. LOVETT & CO. 


NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
Owe semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

joans. dress 





1 Highest references. Addre: 
BRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Weas 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 

Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 180 
monthly instalments. 

For parti , address 





LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weat Superior, Wisconsin. 





DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
opens up & fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 


completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 








Woe tee, ag Ay Wishian NSvrevemont Ve. Duluth, Minn. 

The National Park Bank, New York. | 8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 
eb bibth sik inipatdhencdbunoselie’ ,000,000 

So szec0:c08 | S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 

THE COUNTRY. 


ce- 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 

rth E ay Ag K. Wright 
Arthur Leary, ne Kelly, nezer . 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart: 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Belmont, 
Richard Delatiela, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor. 





Realty, Choice investments made fornon- 

ACOMA Realty es. 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

within next year. Lots from $100 and acreage from 816 
upwards. Improved 2 ae rented now for 10 

cent. Besides the increase in city and country properties. 

, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 

miuing properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co.. Tacoma, Wash. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 1, REA” Stars 
ip ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 
TEXAS LOANS. AND INVESTMENTS 
Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Ui 
Newspa) ; Watson & , Agents, Bank 
San Antoni nun Loaeecal] National Bank; San 
tonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
Cons: _ 
E. B. CHAND) 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Tex.s. 











casters Me ars 


% of Title 
erences. ence solicited. 
fi YNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers. 
2454 W. 23d 8t. Branch. 59 Liberty St., N. Y. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. 
erfect railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing _— free si cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULT'TH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 


Opened tor business September 14th, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared July Ist, 1892. 
8s increasing its al to. 


er surplus to........ stal'co. -9509-838 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per share—book value. 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


WE. Cc INE OUR OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
TO COMMERCIAL BUSINESS. 
In the ip wah, FO ize eae semi-annual 
account. F Tost particu address a = 
: . For er 
HENRY OLIVER. President. 

















A new form of 8 per cent. Investment 
based on irri ted fruit lands of Colorado 


Guaranteed y National Bank. For full 


particulars address 








FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 
foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
fects in ti cured; examin certi- 
fied; estates of deceased non-residents probated. We 

in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 
information. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WITH this issue of THE INDEPENDENT our 
readers will have received during the year 
1892 1778 pages of THE INDEPENDENT, or an 
average of 3614 peges for each issue of the 
— instead of 32 pages, the regular num- 
r. This large average increase in the 
weekly issue of THE INDEPENDENT has 
seemed to us necessary in order that we 
might give our readers full reports of the 
transactions of ail of the important reli- 
gious bodies of every denomination, and that 
those of our readers not interested in these 
matters might have the regular full quanti- 
ty of literary matter. Some of our readers 
are interested in the doings of the American 
Board, others are not. Some are interested 
inthe discussions taking place in the Lu- 
theran Church, others are not; and so 
with other of the various religious 
bodies. We intend and do furnish the 
regular weekly amount of literary matter 
so that every subscriber, whether interested 
in the-e special matters or not, receives his 
fullquota. The printing of so large anum- 
ber of extra pages entails upon us great ex- 
pense ; but our aim for many years has been 
to return to the subscribers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT through its reading columns the 
money received from them for subscriptions 
and a large sum in addition, our intention 
being now, as it has been for many years, to 
make THE INDEPENDENT the largest, the 
ablest and the best weekly religious and 
literary journal in the entire world. 
Attention is called to our Club Rates, 
sp re below, by which a subscriber can, if 
e desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. .A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 





December 8, 1892. 


CHILD BEAUTY.—Sent Free—Mr. Geo. 
G. Rockwood, the well-known New York Photogra- 
pher, discusses in a little book, which has been beau- 
tifully illustrated with portraits from life, the ques- 
tion of child beauty. The American type; spirituelle 
loveliness; influences that tend to produce it, artistic 
dress, etc., which he sends free by mail on receipt of 
2c. postage stamp—1440 Broadway (40th St.) N. Y. 











THE eye Life Insurance Company, of this city, 
among the er forms of policies i by it, offers 
a twenty-year distribution policy which contains 
benefits and eeivt w commend it to the care- 
ful consideration of any one who desires life insur- 
ace <n one of the best and favorable plans. 

polic 


contains a statement of the defini te 
-up value in case lapse; t 
company’s ent to loan sixty per cent. of the 
reserve; it gives the assured the privilege of buying 
insurance with his surplus; it gives the 
cent. upon 


further dividends thereafter as they may be 
earned, At the end of (realy years it gives the in- 


sured the of se is policy for cash, or of 
taking a Be i retainsthe paid-up policy 
for its face value, or to purchase additional insurance 
with the cash dividend. There er features 


» are 
which commend this twenty-year distribution pelicy, 
and it is well worth looking into. 


A LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE. 





rticles. 
h t ents and finally 
ending on the eighth ;and when they had finish- 


of it with great pride. 
Crowds are daily a’ rected now to this store by a 
rfect facsimile of the World's Fair, as it will be. 
‘he panorama is located in one of the great windows 
on Mth Street, and it showsin a most life-like way 


‘ing vessels, and 
miniature. People are seen w 
among the buildings, while in Machine Hatl 
the various exhibits are in motion. Visitors to New 
York should take time to go to Macy’s, and they will 


"™ 


A GREAT many of the best dressed men buy their 
clothes ready made from such a house as Messrs. 
Hackett, Carhart & Company, Broadway and Cana! 
Street, fifty 


per cent, in expense and 
have as stylish, wig attins an 


d desirable cloth: in 
double the price and had 

made to order. Messrs. 
line not only for 





ackett, Car- 





ness centers 


will seek reinvestment. 
Among the other desirable securities in the market 
are those issued by the New Engiand Loan and Trust 


worth looking into,and we advise our friends to com- 
municate with either the home office or the New York 
office, 160 Broadway. 


THE BLUE BOOK, 
Messrs. TIF ANY & COMPANY, of this city have 
been in the habit of issuing a a 4 Blue Book’ This 
an 





year it contains 230 ives in very great de- 
tail an apebetes) of goods to be found in their 
wonderful establishment, with prices, thus enabling 


eT. writing to Messrs. Tiffan 
quest 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........ 





$ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... _ 76| Nine Months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 100] One year....e00. .. 3.00 

CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber........ ccccscece OOO 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..... coscosnces San 
Three subscribers one year each. 700 
Four years to one subscriber.. 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each 8 56 
Five years to one subscriver... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each....... +. 100 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
yea t te to remit at the expiration 
of his su ption, upon receiving a uest 
to that effect. we ee 
Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire - 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





MESSRS. SHEPPARD KNAPP & Co. call particular 
attention to their great cleari le and announce- 
ment of holiday attractions to found at their es- 
tablishment in the way of Oriental and domestic 
rugs, carpets of all descriptions, curtains, and every- 
thing pertaining toa great establishment of this sort. 

DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLASs is shown in eve! De aged for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and = Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
flinger s, New York.—Adv. 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the titleof a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 
instantaneous es accompanied by de- 
scriptive text ‘rom the pens of distinguished writers, 
extend: from Father Hennepin down to Charles 
Dudh arner and Sir Ed Arn 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, 


The 24th Anniversary of the Presby- 
terian Hospital will be held on December 
10th, at 3 P M., inthe Dispensary Build- 
ing, entrance on 70th Street and Madison 
Avenue. 

The Hospital will be open for inspec- 
tion from 1.30 to 6 P.M. 

The Public are invited to attend. 


GIVE YOUR FAMILY 














A XMAS PRESENT 


OFA 


Singer Sewing Machine 


OR YOU CAN 


MAKE YOUR PRESENT BY 


A FIRST PAYMENT 


AND PAY 


The Balance Monthly. 
The Singer Manfg Co., 


929 Broadway, 169 3d Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
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Soencld, 
Constable KS Co 


Woolen Dress Stuffs 


Clearance sale of DRESS 
PATTERNS and short 
lengths of this season’s im- 
portation, plain and fancy 
effects. These goods will be 
marked ata 


VERY LOW PRICE, 


And will make good and useful 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Seiden L 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Great Sale 


ie Mie 


Having just bought theen- 
tire stock of a leading Paris 
jobbing house, consisting of 
choice Trimmed and Un- 
trimmed Millinery Goods, 
on very advantageous terms, 
we beg to announce a great 
sale of Fine Millinery at 
Genuine Bargain prices. 

For the coming week we 
shall offer, AS A DRAW, 
1,000 ELEGANT HATS and 
BONNETS at $7.00, which 
are worth from $12.00 to 
$16.50 respectively. They 

are of latest style, of best 
material, and represent 


most excellent value for 
their price. 


We call special attention. 


to a large assortment of 
finest untrimmed French 
Felts, comprising all the 
popular light shades. Also 
an enormous stock of Os- 
trich Feathers, Laces, Vel- 
vets, Ornaments, Fur Trim- 
mings, Etc., Etc., and a spe- 
cial shipment of Floral and 
Ostrich effects for evening 
toilets; all at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


ROTHSCHILD 


New York, 14th St., Near 6th Ave. 
Paris, Rue d’Engbien, 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

y subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
vy woah like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 


sending us, tal card, 
ths api ak an Go ad he would 
like the paper sent, 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 


Merry Christmas, 


WHEN IT COMES, IS SUGGEST- 
IVE TO CHILDREN OF 


TOYS & DOLLS, 


A PERFECT GALAXY OF IMPORTED 
AND DOMESTIC TOYS. 


France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, China and Japan 
au contribute to their share of Toys 
forthe amusement of the young. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


REAL PIANOS, ORGANS, MUSIC 
BOXES, 


AND THE CELEBRATED ‘“‘SPEED- 
WELL” SEWING MACHINE, 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS!!! 


A VERITABLE DOLL WORLD 
from the little plebeian Wooden Doll, 
carved by the peasant children in the back- 
woods of Thuringia, to the patrician Ju- 
meau Dolls of Parisian fame. 


DOLLS IN THE EVERY-DAY ATTIRE 
OF ALL NATIONS, 


to the mort elaborate French costumed 
beauties. 


DOLLS IN ARTISTIC BALL 
TOILETTES, 


DOLLS IN EVENING DRESSES, 


AND DOLLS DRESSED IN WALKING 
COSTUMES, UNDRESSED DOLLS, FROM 
THE LITTLE OLD-FASHIONED GLAZ- 
ED CHINA BATHING DOLL TO THE 
PINK CHEEK, REAL FLAX HAIR, 
FRENCH BISQUE DOLL. 


PAPIER MACHE DOLIS, 
WAX DOLIS, 
RUBBER DOLIS, 
RAG DOLLS, 
Patent Washable Dolls. 


Goods selected now will be 
stored until Christmas De- 
liveries, if desired, FREE 
OF CHARGE. 

Discount to 
Committees for 
Schools. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RBITCHIS. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


Purchasing 
Fairs and 
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England, | 


A 
Becoming Boy’s Overcoat. 


To look well, to suit his ap- 
pearance, that’s ‘the mother’s first 
thought. Then the quality of 
the goods, the workmanship, the 
finish. The boy wants the style 
—the cut. 

Our boys’ overcoats are made 
to meet all these points, to please 
the mother—the father, too—and 
the boy. 

Our shades this year in all the 
best Meltons, Kerseys, Beavers, 
or rough goods, wool lined, with 
silk sleeves and shoulders: wide 
yelvet collars and wide stitched 
edges. 

Prices equally becoming to all 
the grades. 


7 dollars up to 20 doliars, 


HACKETT, 
CARHART & CO.,; 
Broadway and Canal Street, 


CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale. 
HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A beautiful parlor carpet makes a very suitable 
Rie sent. LT er an immense Une of WILTONS 
LOQUET TES, VELVETS and BRUSSELS, 
odd p ih which we do not intend duplicating, at 
less than cost of importation and production. 


RUCS, 


Oriental and Domestic, in all 2. 





We have made from remnants of every quality 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


of various sizes, to fit almost any room, 
AT REMNANT PRICE. 
(Bring size of room.) 


REMNANTS OF 


Oilcloths and Linoleums 


at less than manufacturer’s cost. 


ELECANT ATTRACTIONS 


IN OUR 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'T. 


Lace, Chenille and Velour Curtains. 


New patterns and coverings at reduced price 


large as sorgment ATA BL ECOVERS,TIDIES 
Seat OFA PILLG owe alco BRASS and ONY X 
TABLES. BRA EASE S. etc., all specially 
selected for the HOL TDAY “TRADE at lowest 
prices in the city. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own up rT PO suita- 
ple = mt raid PRESEN AT POPU- 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH & 14 STS., N.Y. 





KITCHEN FURNISHING, 
COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





Stendere Pd 





Color ofink can 
be chan 






) —— es 


‘Ty pewriter 


TYE GUARANTEED or nous Refund 
“writing moh every good qualit 


) 
for Speckpaen | Illuminated ‘werk. ‘Bend 2c. 
r stamp for “Columbian” Calendar good 
years, Sold all over 
National Sypewette r Co, 
715-19 Arch St, 
Phila. 





Used with 
any duplica- 
Characters, 


ting processes. 
Perfect Maaifoller. Perfect Env. Guide. 











|p A F 21 new aaviets. Bis Ho's to 
nts, every y buys, wr uic a da 
and fine premium, Box 607. Holly, . 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


RISING Sg 
SO Poa 


00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. ‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Cees ss, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass e 
with every purchase. . peckag 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


Holiday 
Presents. 


We are now offering an immense 
collection of carefully selected 


Oriental 
Rugs 
and Carpets 


in a great variety of weave, size 
and price, 
















The assortment is so extensive that 
LOW as well as HIGH COST goods are 
fully represented. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, *°S%-é.c2"" New York. 
IF YOU WRITE 


JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 


And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kind of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & C0., 609-621 Penn Ave., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
t= Creat Bargains. 





PLUSH LAP ROBES 


MANUFACTURER'S STOCK 


AT AN 


Immense Sacrifice. 
FIN B GOODS. 


$12.00 ‘Kila for $8.00 
$10.00 Robes for $6.00 


ALSO AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 





Horse Blankets, 
Bed Blankets, 
Bed Comfortables, 
Bed Quilts, 


WINDOW SHADES, OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS, 
RUGS, ete. 


VISITORS INVITED. 


Orders from city or country will have the best 
attention. 


H. P. WILLIAMS, 


250 Canal Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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Snsurauce. 
REBATE FOR BONUSES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE discussion in your paper concerning 
rebates in life insurance failed to disclose 
one of the great causes, and probably the 
most demoralizing one, i.¢., “ bonuses” paid 
by companies for large amounts of business. 

For instance, a certain contract for the 
State of Iowa allowed, on the more desira- 
ble forms of policies, seventy-five per cent. 
commission provided six hundred thousand 
dollars or more new business be secured 
and paid for during the year, and a cash 
bonus of six thousand dollars in addition 
provided two million dollars new business 
be thus secured. 

Now, suppose such agent had secured 
legitimately during the year one million 
dollars new business. It will take but 
little figuring to show that he can, at the 
close of the year, give away the other mil- 
lion dollars insurance on young men (say at 
a $20 rate) and actually make a thousand 
dollars cash and establish his reputation as 
a successful agent by so doing. 

That this temptation comes to many 
agents and proves too strong for their 
integrity and obedience to any anti-rebate 
agreements or laws, is well known by the 
field workers. It is probable that this prac- 
tice is mostly confined to the larger compa- 
nies. 

If the president of any New York com- 
pany knows nothing about rebates and has 
no control over them, it might be well for 
him to look over his agency contracts and 
see how many of them are a direct bribe, 
not only to rebate, but even to give away 
insurance for nothing. 

These things ought not so to be. 

“The statement in the third paragraph 
may at first sight seem erroneous, but it 
is strictly correct upon the suppositions 
asmade. For by those the agent is to re- 
ceive a cash bonus of $6,000 if he turns 
in the second million. Upon the rate 
supposed—$20—the million costs $20,000 
for the first year’s premium ; as the agent 
is to receive seventy-five per cent. com- 
mission, he has to turn in to the company 
only $5,000 out-of this $20,000, against 
which he charges the company the $6,000 
bonus. As he cannot collect this $6,000 
out of the avails of the million of insur- 
ance which he has given away outright, 
he takes it out of the proceeds of the other 
million which he sold. If we further 
suppose—for the_ sake of illustration 
only—that the entire block of two mil- 
lions is in policies bearing a $20 rate, his 
year's account is thus : 

Dr. to $2,000,000 insurance at $20 





Cr. Commissions at 75%............ 
Bonus on the second million.. 6,000 36,000 
Due company........s..s.00s 4,000 

He cannot take $36,000 out of the $20,000 
he actually collected (on the first million), 
but he can by first paying in (nominally) 
the second $20,000 he is supposed to have 
collected—supposed, provided he repre- 
sents a company which has no knowledge 
that any rebate is going on. He actually 
receives $20,000, and remits to the com- 
pany $4,000, netting $16,000 for his year’s 
work, the second million of insurance 
only yielding him $1,000 cash, plus what- 
ever value may be in getting the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘a hustler” and a “ light- 
ning” man. 
Of course, the illustration is rather ex- 
treme, for an agent might not care to 
place a million insurance for $1,000 in 
present cash, altho that might depend 
largely on the number of the persons 
among whom it was divided and whether 
the agent chanced to encounter enough 
men who would deal on no less keena 
basis. Probably he would not be com- 
pelled to rebate the entire premium on all 
the million ; yet it is one of the plain mis- 
chiefs of rebate that it tends to make a 
class of policies which are absolutely 
worthless, except to their holders. Thus, 
aman who has not the qualities which 
cause men to insure on the ordinary basis 
of paying for insurance may readily ac- 
cept a gratuitous policy, with the mental 
reservation that if they neither die nor 
become uninsurable during the year they 
will put themselves up at auction again. 
The company, after having carried the 
risk a year without compensation, is un- 
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prefer to ‘‘renew” somewhere else. In 
the case as above supposed, the company 
receives $4,000 cash for carrying $2,000,000 
of insurance one year, a premium rate of 
$2 per $1,000, or say one-tenth of the 
lowest rate. How it will be likely to 
come out on the operation we will leave 
others to figure. 

Our friend’s mention of this practice of 
bonuses undoubtedly serves to point out 
one method of at once tempting agents to 
rebate and making it possible for them to 
do so at the company’s expense, not at 
their own ; yet we cannot agree with him 
that he supplies anything material to the 
discussion and heretofore omitted. Mr. 
McCurdy’s position was that rebate in 
life insurance is not essentially different 
from concessions made generally to large 
buyers and is not quite so bad a thing as 
itis represented ; that agents cannot be 
disciplined for rebating until they are 
caught at it, and that they never are 
caught at it; that there is little use in 
accusing anybody of rebating, because 
there is no court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to try such accusations ; that agents 
more or less, probably, ‘‘ will do it”; that 
the rebating agent goes for business, ‘‘ and 
we all want his business”; that it does 
not appear that anything can be done, but 
we can “agitate.” We are not at the 
helm of a life insurance company, and 
therefore have no managerial responsibil- 
ity, but we can follow Mr. McCurdy’s hint 
about agitation. In so doing, it becomes 
necessary to say to him and to all others 
in authority that the plea of non possumus 
is equally discreditable and unsound, and 
a great deal of each ; that officers of com- 
panies whose agents are likely to practice 
rebating or do practice it have power, not- 
withstar ding his disclaimer.. Itis a ques- 
tion of disposition, not of power “and 
means. The agents who rebate can be 
known, with sufficient accuracy, if their 
superiors really want to know. The 
homely saying of the schoolroom recurs— 
where there’s a will there’s a way. Is 
there the will in this matter? How much 
do the companies care about it? To usea 
vernacular whose expressiveness may se- 
cure pardon for it, ‘* how much business” 
are they sorry? The ship’s captain is to 
consider safety always ; but is he also to 
understand that his command will depend 
upon his ‘‘ record”? The great companies 
are going to use more economy and less 
pressure, and to reform abuses which 
have creptin. Just so—we know it, for 
‘“* they themselves have said it”—but is No. 
1 willing to become No. 2, is No, 2 willing 
to become No. 3, and are all or any of the 
‘‘ rushers” willing that 1892 shall show a 
falling off in new business? Virtue is a 
fine thing, as everybody adthits; but 
when it becomes necessary to sacrifice 


as virtuous as we think we can afford to 
be 


lack of weighing the meaning, nor with- 
out full appreciation of the strength and 
resistance of the evil—but we do say that 
whenever the managers of companies 
want to end rebate they will end it. 


something for virtue there is a great 
temptation to let ourselves off with being 


We do not say it flippantly, nor out of 





“THE OLD ATNA’S NEW PRESI- 
DENT 





Mr. JoTHAM Goopnow, for many years 
connected with the Attna Fire Insurance 
Compary, of Hartford, in various capaci- 
ties and latterly as President, died on the 
19th of November. Ata meeting of the 
board of directors, last week, Mr. W. B. 
Clark, formerly Vice-President, was 
unanimously elected President. Mr. 
Clark was born in 1841, and his first expe- 
rience in business was with his father, 
whom he left some thirty-five years since 
to accept a position as clerk in the Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. In 
1868 he was elected Secretary of that Com- 
pany and gave up his Secretaryship in the 
Phoenix to accept the office of Assistant 
Secretary of the Aitna,to which position 
he was elected in 1867. Onthe twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with 
the Aitna he was elected its President. 
Mr. Clark has been all his life an active, 
prominent man in Hartford, lending: his 
aid, counsel and assistance in the promo- 
tion of all good works connected with the 
city’s interests. He is a director of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company and of two 
of the city’s savings banks and also of the 
National City Bank of Hartford. He isa 
director of the Retreat for the Insane and 
is also Water Commissioner. He is uni- 
versally regarded as one of the ablest fire 
insurance underwriters in Hartford, and, 
as is well known, that city has some very 
able insurance men. He has had much to 
do, particularly since his election as Secre- 
tary in 1867 and Vice-President in 1888, 
in the direction of the affairs of the Ait- 
na, familiarly called for the last fifty 
years ‘The Old Attna,”—it began busi- 
hess in 1819—and under his manage- 
ment it is perfectly safe to predict the 
continued prosperity of the company. 
According to the statement furnished the 
Insurance Department by the Aitna on the 
31st of December, 1891, the company had 
assets amounting to $10,654,739.03. Its 
capital was $4,000,000, and its surplus be- 
yond all liabilities was $3,689,937.14. It 











had risks in force amounting to 
$390 ,377,913. 

INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

M1 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
in distributions of surplus. 
nen Sees applies to all policies and 


eatures ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
You can here get more life 


PENN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 











LIFE @21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad'a. 








vantages and 
tracts. 





likely to get anything, for the party will 








THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 


options of modern con- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 








December 8, 1899. 
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Cash 
Reserve and all other claims1,887 
Surplus over all Liabilities pUsvosaassbecdnedgoe a 182 33 


THOMA BH. MONFEOMERY. Presiden: 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 846 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t, 
IR RS. 


Wm. 





Eckford Webb, 


o Ee ins 
‘ ré_ McCafferty: 
Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee, 


$200,000 


L. . 
Tuck, John C. Furman, Kol 
V. Wood, 


CAPITAL, 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 











ry 
1,902.401 
"$96:383 $5 


ABBOES. 2.0... cece cece eeeeeeee eee $2,723,184 63 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec. 
tion under the Guaranties of the 

NEW YORK SAFETY RuED LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 

GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FTAMUATY, WE... .cccccccgesescsece -.orv- secee 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums............+.+.. $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891...........0000+ 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

OStIMATEd AL........ceccesceseceieseceeseees 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank........sscsccssesccsseceecesees 193,895 88 

AMOUNE.....cccceeeveeeeee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at tle 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 














By order of the Board, 
J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY,- 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAME: GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. E, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV ANSINCK, 
JOHN L. B. JOSEPH AGOSTINL 
0A. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
fone PLBe BURDETT. LEANDER N LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN 


JON D. 50: President. 
WwW. nn. MOO. Vice-President 
A. A RAVEN. 24 Vice-President 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the. paper sent toa 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper seat. 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 
Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 














principle that life is more precious than money; 
: but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
- cepted this principle. 
a! The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
4 experience that the time has come when this 
f principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
e nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
* —ete., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
Es insure him without future limitations. The 
a Company’s uew contract, the 
“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 
aa contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
= Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
= or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
cn policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
he If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
ee will pay the policy. 
il Full particulars given on application to the 
a Company or its agents, 
ie NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 
wk 846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
iB JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
pe Cuaries C. Wurryey, Secretary. 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 


“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 


speci fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
a this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 
ac. DY 

1. a business career.” 

’ JAMES Ff. PIERCE, Superintendent. 
h he: 








[From the State Insurance Superintendent's Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 





AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVEBYWHERE. 





erste December 31 31, 1801, atk saeas 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 
1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,463,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. F. FRALEIG Hi Gowctery. 
A: WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most ans of LIFE INSURANCE 
= the CONTI) Abie! ape Le ag which gives 
to the insured ble ount of in- 


pom = the event ot death, at the lowest - - - 


Pisce ash outlay; and the GUARAN 
OME POLICY P which onary every Ae male fea- 
ture of investment gad which = 7 


to the Bey of or the't 
in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 
po! 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany so eyeel te to ottrep 3. 4 SAVERRE. Super- 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


AS . Dec. 31st, 1891..822,018,826 
tibiLiniss. ykatiters 9,832,985 4 3 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate — 
Annual Cash distri ae are paid upon all pel 


icies. 
Eve policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
paid-u: p iasurenes values to which the insured 
Massachusetts Statute. 











der an 
is Fe gt by 
philets, rates and values for any age sent on 
a lintaion te the Company’s Office. 
BENJ, L m1, vERe Erepidens. 
50 GIBB TEDL: . Vice-Pres. 
pegretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 


Asat. Sec. 





DO ork dikcvncotendescce 
tra BILiTiES So Mevaiiahe dues te 6, 26 0 16 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). nns.327 46 
Cash surrender vaiues stated in licy, and 
guaran by the Massachusetts Non- vor: Ritars law. 
WEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 


$7,193,637 62 
7310 16 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1694, 


Cash Capital.................006+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FOWODs CBBsscccccececcvsccccccccces 
Net Surplas.............c0ceeseeee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASBEES..........0000 ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


- 
F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


CO. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
312 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 


MUTUAL ‘s2ble_policies ; the 


best extension system; 
LIFE 


3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 





low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street Philedelnhia 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





«. W. ANDERSON, Gen Agt. 


_— 


J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivee . 


Statement for the year ending December 3isi, 189i. 





Assets, . 


$159,507,132 68 





Liabilities other than saerahien 

Surplus, ° ° 

Receipts from all; sources, ‘ ° 

Payments to fo Sopa fmnaaneld ° 
assumed an 

Risks inforce, . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . r 


renewed, 194,470 policies, 
- 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


%146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 14 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 


- e o ° 





Notr.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
¢s. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
umber and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





eLoans on Collateral Securities, . 


1 hewe carefully 


d the ¢ stat 





Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . 
United States Bonds and other ei tea - e e 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 








t and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





23d e. 
mittee 


In makin 
cheveaey tor th 


ta meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Compan 

of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 
o examine the annual statement for th 
, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Boke 

Phe c Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that Sy aseete specified therein are in possession of the Company 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE, 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company or New Yora. 


January 25, 1892. 
» held on the 


e ye”.r ending December 


thie certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
he investments of the Company 

bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


and express their appro~« 


Cc. Von Post, riage Stwew, 


Susman Buss, H. HERRICK, 
JuLicn T, Davies, .. c. Roginsor, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 





SamugL E, Sprouts, 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Guorce S. Coz. 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy, 


Oxtver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smitx. 
RoBert OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F. Baker. 
James C. Hotpen. Duptey Otcorrt. 
Hermann C, Vow Post, | Freperic CRoMWELL. 
ALExanveR H, Ricz, Juuien T, Davigs. 
Lewis May. Rosert SEweE.. 





* WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 





S. Van Rensse_arr CruGer, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parsiveny. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Cuar.es R. Henperson, ; W1LttaM Bascocx. 
Georce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Rurus W. PeckHam, Aucustus D. 
- Hopart Herrick, 
Mm. P. Dixon. 
Rosert A. GRranniss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
No. W. AUVCHINCLOSS, 
‘HEODORE Mozrorp, 


UILLIARB, 


ALTER R, GitterTa, 
amms E. GRanniss. 
avip C, Rosmmsom, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
Actuary, 
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BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





“T KNow not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 
Anxious and spent, and doubtful of the 
helm, 
And beating slow across a waste of sea, 
Often, athwart our track, there dropped a 
bark 
Moving <traight on before some heavenly 


wind 

That filled the sails, and fanned the helms- 
man’s brow. 

Sometimes, on tranquil morns, we heard 
his song, 

Serene and sweet, yet throbbing with a 
note 

That shook the heart, for still he sang of 
home. 

Sometimes we bailed him, ere he passed 
from sight, 


“ Sailor ! we cried, “‘ tell us where lies thy 
ed 

And still came back the answer, clear and 
strong, 

““T know not where, yet am I homeward 
bound. 

This is His sea; its pulses rise and fall 

As His breath moves them, and its currents 
set 

Steady and deep, to bear me where He will.” 

So he sailed on, and once, when stars were 
large 

And luminous, through changeful purple 
mists, 

Rocked by slow waves that bore him from 
our sight, 

And calm with peace that lay too deep for 
smiles, 

He drifted gently to a palm-girt shore, 

And knew, at last, where God’s fair islands 
lie. 

EVANSTON, ILL 


> 
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WHY TEA WAS KEPT WAITING. 








BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





‘Ou dear, ohdear !” exclaimed Cynthy, 
‘‘T wish to goodness Mis. Black ’d make 
haste! Them tea-cakes ’II be spiled in five 
minnits. What ever can bea-keepin’ her, 
I wonder !” 

‘‘Mrs, Black ain't like one that’s gener- 
ally behind time for victuals, neither !” 
commented Cynthy’s neighbor, Sally 
Flagg, who was sitting on the kitchen 
doorstep. 

Sally Flagg had come across the road 
to get a bucket of water from Mrs. Black’s 
well, which had a great reputation in the 
village. She remained to discuss with 
Cynthy the remarkable fact of Mrs. 
Biack’s unpunctuality. The two girls 
craned their necks far out of the nar- 
row white doorway, and scanned saga- 
ciously the long yellow roadway leading 
from Pittston to Westboro’ whither Mrs. 
Black, with her niece Miss Eunice Gam- 
bol, had gone right after breakfast for a 
day’s shopping. There was no sign of the 
old sorrel horse and sturdy red wagon, so 
presently the visitor remarked : 

“Ef I was you, Cynthy, I’d jest set to 
an’ eat them tea-cakes myself, sooner’n 
have ’em spile on your hands, I would !” 
And Sally hoped that her own skilled 
assistance might be called for. 

** No, you wouldn’t, ef you was me,” re- 
plied Cynthy, with decision. ‘‘ You 
don’t properly know Mrs. Black. She’s 
mighty pertic’ler; an’ ef she don’t get 
them tea-cakes—which Miss Eunice sets 
sech store by—it ain’t goin’ to be through 
no fauit o’ mine!’ 

Sally was silent, dejected, to think that 
the tea-cakes were so remote from her 
welcoming appetite; and in a moment 
Cynthy continued : 

“ An’ Vl vow it ain’t no fault of Mrs. 
Black's, neither, ef she’s late fer supper. 
I’m afeard somethin’ ’s happened !” 

““My lands!” exclaimed Sally, “you 
don’t say! Whatever could it be !” 

To those whom, like Cynthy, circum- 
stances: had favored with a proper 
knowledge of Mrs. Black, anything ap- 
proaching unpunctuality on that good 
lady’s part was bound to suggest a cata- 





clysm. In order to understand the phe- 
nomenon it is necessary to go back half 
an hour or more, and project ourselves to 
a point on the Westboro’ road about three 
miles out of Pittston. 

The old sorrel horse and the sturdy red 
wagon were climbing very deliberately a 
long steep hill. Mrs. Black was driving, 
while Miss Eunice Gambol held a parasol 
over her head, After having but little 
more than begun the arduous ascent, Mrs. 
Black suddenly reined the horse aside into 
an old road, grassy and seldom traveled, 
where the grade was much more gentle. 

*‘Land’s sakes! where are you going, 
Aunt Ann ?” inquired Miss Eunice, in a 
tone of apprehension. 

**Home !” replied Mrs. Black. ‘‘ Home 
by a quicker ’n’ easier way, so ’s not to 
keep them tea-cakes of yourn waiting, 
Eunice !” 

**But this ain’t the road to Pittston !” 
persisted Miss Eunice, nervously. 

‘*Eunice Gambol,” said the elder lady, 
with natural asperity, ‘‘ do you suppose 
I’ve lived all these years in these parts, 
an’ don’t know the roads?” 

‘* Lands, no, Aunt Ann,” her niece made 
haste to explain. ‘‘Oaoly I was surprised 
like, that’s all.” 

‘* Well, you hain’t rightly got no call to 
be surprised, Eunice, seein’ a; I’m takin’ 
care of you. But then, young things will 
be young things, I suppose. Not tosay, 
tho,that you’re as young as you once was, 
Eunice !” 

Miss Eunice subsided; and presently 
Mrs. Black went on to explain : 

** You see, this here’s the old road. It’s 
mighty steep at the Pittston end, but this 
end’s a sight easier on the horse than the 
new road’liever be. So J use both, seein’ 
as old Charlie here don’t mind goin’ down 
anyhill. It’s up hill as most kills him, 
he’s so short winded from them plaguey 
heaves. But his forelegs is- as sound as 
ever they was. You see,I take the new 
road goin’, and the old road comin’ back !” 
And Mrs. Black chirruped affectionately 
to the horse, congratulating herself on 
her sagacity. 

The old Westboro’ road, after passing the 
summit of the ridge, where the view 
of rolling valleys, streams and the far- 
off sea made a picture ever dear to the 
heart of Mrs. Black, so that she would not 
talk about it to the more limited Miss 
Eunice—began gently and_ discreetly 
enough its descent into the vale of Pitts- 
ton. At this point, close to the roadside, 
lay the mouth of a disused shaft, which 
once gave ingress to one of the many coal- 
mines surrounding Pittston. For tlie 
safety of wayfarers, the pit wus inclosed 
by a fence of wire netting, strung from 
posts of no great hight or solidity. 

Just beyond the old shaft ran a deep 
and broken gully, across which the road 
was carried on a trestle bridge of slender 
and perilous design. Mrs. Black was 
drinking in with deep satisfaction the 
scene spread out before her, when her 
arm was grasped spasmodically by Miss 
Eunice Gambol. 

“Oh, my lands, Aunt Ann,” cried the 
young lady, ‘‘you ain’t goin’ to drive 
there!” 

Mrs. Black gave one look, and reined 
old Charlie up with a peremptory 
‘“Whoa!’ There before her eyes, at the 
entrance to the bridge, was a conspicuous 
placard bearing this inscription : 


| 





DANGEROUS. 
NONE BUT FOOT-PASSENGERS ARE AL- 


LOWED TO CROSS THIS BRIDGE. 





With deep annoyance Mrs. Black began 
to turn the wagon, exclaiming: “Ef this 
ain’t too much! Best we can do we're 
goin’ to be late, an’ them tea cakes !” 

But at this moment she was interrupted 
by a little scream from Miss Eunice, as 
the wagon rose up alarmingly on one side. 
The road was narrow, and Mrs. Black in 
her impatience had attempted to turn too 
short. Miss Eunice’s apprehensions now 
added to her irritation, and she exclaimed: 
“* You just keep still, Eunice Gambol. Ef 
we can’t turn one way we can the other. 
Do you think we're goin’ to stay here all 
night ?” 


seconds ahead of his load. 





As Mrs. Black turned the horse about, 
and the wagon came down again with a 
jerk into its proper attitude, she gave old 
Charlie a sharp cut with the whip, at the 
same time reining him in with nervous 
energy. This was a method of manage- 
ment to which old Charlie was utterly un- 
accustomed, and he quite failed to under- 
stand what was wanted of him. Surely, 
he thought to himself, there was some 
thing wrong with his usually considerate 
mistress. He bounded forward, with a nim- 
bleness remarkable in a horse of his years, 
and was c’ose upon the wire fence sur- 
rounding the pit before Mrs. Black could 
get his head turned. Then she turned 
him so suddenly, with Miss Eunice clutch- 
ing ber arm, that the wagon again “ lock- 
ed,” as the saying is, and was toppling 
dangerously in the opposite direction. 
Around went old Charlie’s head again, in 
answer to a wrench from Mrs. Black’s 
vigorous wrist ; and straight against the 
wire fence went the now bewildered horse. 
He rose, cleared it with his forelegs, 
floundered through it with his hinder 
ones, and plunged snorting down the 
shaft, in a chaos of wagon-wheels, tangled 
and streaming wires, shrieks of Miss 
Eunice, and grimly ejaculated prayers of 
Mrs. Black. 

It so happened that the shaft—which 
was about thirty feet deep, and formerly 
used as a ventilating shaft—proved none 
too roomy for the ample red wagon and 
its freight. All entangled as it was with 
the stiff wire netting, it scraped on all 
sides the rough walls of the pit, and so 
accomplished the thrilling descest with- 
out destructive violence. In fact, it fell 
much too slowly to keep pace with the 
horse, who incontinently dropped out of 
the harness, and reached the bottom some 
In spite of his 
greater speed, however, he was not seri- 
ously damaged, owing to the fact that 
Mrs. Black’s harness was sound and had 
not been in haste to give way. 

From the bottom of the pit ran off a 
nearly horizontal shaft, or gallery, into 
which old Charlie rolled, well out of the 
way of the wagon. Struggling to his feet 
in a fierce confusion of disgust and terror, 
he plunged along down the dark incline, 
till suddenly he came out upon the lower 
slope amid a group of astonished miners. 

In a moment it was clear enough to the 
miners that there had been a strange and 
dreadful accident. 

‘* Somebody’s gone an’ fell down the 
old shaft,” was the general cry. Part of 
the crowd made their way with all speed 
along the gallery by which the horse had 
appeared. Others hastened over the hill 
and through the woods, by the shortest 
road to the old shaft, arming themselves 
with ropes for the work of rescue. 

Meanwhile, how had it gone with Mrs. 
Black, and in what condition were the 
nerves of Miss Eunice Gambol ? 

When the wagon reached the bottom, 
with a crash and a shock that seemed 
like the end of all things, both womez for 
a time thought themselves killed. The 
noise, and the rushing in their ears, and 
the gloom, and the suddenness of it all, 
were enough to justify their belief. They 
knew they had fallen down a coal-mine— 
and who was ever heard of that could do 
such things and live? Presently, having 
begun to recover, Miss Eunice broke into 
piteous sobs. Mrs. Black at once realized 
that there was life left in them both, for 
she could hear Eunice, and Eunice could 
weep. The stout-hearted old dame plucked 
up courage. 

The wagon was on end, broken, but by 
no means shattered to bits. Mrs. Black 
climbed out of the ruin, and established 
herself on the wagon back. Then, baving 
dragged Miss Eunice forth to the same 
post of vantage, and satisfied herself that 
the young woman was not injured, her 
mind at once fell back into its well-worn 
grooves. At the very moment when 
Cynthy, down in Pittston, was grieving 
over the tea-cakes, Mrs. Biack was saying 
to Miss Eunice : 

‘Oh dear! I wish to gracious I hadn’t 
‘told Cynthy ’at we’d be home to supper ! 
It does so upset a girl’s habits, this bein’ 
late for meals. I don’t suppose, now, 
we'll be able to have meals regular agin 
for the next month !” 





‘“«Oh, Aunt Ann, I don’t believe we’| 
ever eat our meals again, not on this earth! 
We can’t git out of this place—never !” 

*“*Ennice Gambol, your mother bein’ 
my own sister, I wouldn’t think you could 
be such a fool. Do you suppose them 
miners is goin’ to let us stop here chokin’ 
up the pit?” 

“No, I spose not!” answered Miss 
Eunice, reassured by this view of the 
case, 

‘*But about them tea-cakes, now Euvice, 
I’m real sorry on your account, knowin: 
what a store you set by tea cakes!” con- 
tinued Mrs. Black, fishing elaborately for 
sympathy in regard to old Charlie’s fate, 
Her fishing, strange as it may seem, was 
successful. 

‘Oh, Aunt Ann, as if IJ cared about 
tea-cakes !” exclaimed Miss Eunice, with 
swelling throat, ‘‘when I don’t know 
whatever has become of poor old Charlie. 


He ain’t nowheres under the wagon!” , 


And she peered down between the spokes. 

At this point Mrs. Black restrained her 
tears with difficulty ; for the old horse 
was very dear to her. 

‘Under the wagon, indeed!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Don’t you see that big black 
hole aside of you? There’s where old 
Charlie’s gone, poor beast !” 

** Hullo, down there !” shouted a hoarse 
voice from the top of the shaft. 

Mrs. Black and Miss Eunice looked up- 
ward, to where, against the spot of sky, 
appeared a man’s head. At the same mo- 
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ment down came a heavy coil of rope, . 


which slapped Mrs. Black rudely across 
the face and nearly tumbled both women 
off their perch. Miss Eunice uttered a 
shriek, and Mrs. Black with difficulty re- 
strained herself from administering a 
stinging rebuke to her clumsy rescuers. 

‘Alive down there?’ continued the 
voice from the sky, anxiously. 

‘*'Yes, so far!” responded Mrs. Black, 
tartly; ‘‘ if youdon’t kill us flirgin’ things 
down atop of us !” 

In a very few minutes a miner came 
down the rope and proceeded to knot a 
sling or cradle that would accommodate 
one of theladies. With protestations and 
appeals Miss Eunice held back, but Mrs. 
Black came to the rescuer’s assistance, 
and presently the girl, swinging like a 
spider on the rope’s end, was hauled 
swiftly to thesurface. As for Mrs. Black, 
as the miner remarked afterward, it was a 
pleasure to fix her, she seemed to know 
just what to do and how to do it. As 
soon as she reached the surface, and re- 
covered from Miss Eunice’s embrace, and 
got the welcome intelligence of old 
Charlie’s safety, she made inquiries for a 
horse and carriage, declaring that she 
must get right home to supper. 

‘*Them tea-cakes,” she averred to Miss 
Eunice, when they were once more safely 
under way for home, ‘‘ won’t be worth 
shucks by this time. But I reckon we 
caneat’em. I’m powerful hungry, ain’t 
you?” 

** Yes,” replied Miss Eunice, afraid to 
acknowledge that her appetite, less robust 
than that of her aunt, had’ been quite 
destroyed by the dreadful shock she had 
just been called to endure. 

WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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A THANKSGIVING MIRACLE. 


BY CHARLES WOODCOCK SAVAGE, 





I SHALL never forget the impression 
Bridget McGinness made upon me the 
first time I met her. It must have been 
as far back as 1850—yes, that’s the year; 
for it was our first summer at the Creek, 
we having bought the place of the May- 
hews shortly after Judge Mayhew’s death 
the winter before. Minnie Mayhew had 
volunteered to accompany me, and make 
me acquainted with those ‘‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ” living near 
the place, upon whose good-will one’s 
comfort in the country so often depends. 
We had visited the butcher, the carpenter, 
the keeper of the ‘country store, etc., had 
patted their rosy-cheeked children upon 
the head, and referred to the strong re- 
semblance to either father or mother, as 
the case might be, and on our way home 
were passing a little whitewashed cottage, 
half hidden by vines of morning-glories 
and honeysuckles, which were so inter- 
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twined as to make it difficult to distin- 

which gave birth to morning-glories 
and which to honeysuckles, while a huge 
sunflower stood as a golitary sentinel at 
the outer gate, its face turned toward the 
gun and would-be visitors, as if it were 


. there to draw warmth from the one with 


which to welcome the other, when sud- 
denly Minnie grasped my arm and ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, how could I have been so stupid! 
We must go in there even if it be rather 
late. For if Bridget McGinness should 
hear of our other visits, and learn that 
we had passed her cottage in making 
them, she would not only feel slighted 
but never forgive us. We have always 
found her a faithful ally; but then we 


.° have always taken care to rub her the 


right way, and it will never do for you to 
make such a serious mistake as 
neglecting her at the very beginning of 
your stay here. Besides,” she added in a 
low voice, while her fingers were nervous- 
ly seeking the latch of the gate, ‘‘she’s a 
character !” 

Our feet had scarcely touched the little 
graveled walk, with its whitewashed 
stones on either side, marking the bounda- 
ries where human feet would be tolerated, 
the remainder being sacred to Mrs. 
McGinness’s plants—‘‘flowers” I afterward 
heard her call them, and well she might; 
for it seems to me even now as if I never 
saw such hollyhocks and larkspurs and 
marigolds as hers. We had just entered 
the path, Isay, and the gate had closed 
behind us with a creak and a bang, when 
the door of the cottage suddenly opened 
and Bridget McGinness stood there, her 
honest Irish face beaming upon us, as if 
exerting itself to outrival in sunniness 
and friendliness the face of the solitary 
sentinel‘at the gate. She was surrounded 
by her brood of children, who had half 
hidden themselves in the folds of her 
dress and apron. With a quick move- 
ment, which was a combination of de- 
cisiveness and tenderness, she shook off 
the little ones and proceeded to dust two 
chairs vigorously with her apron, at the 
same time exclaiming : 

“Oh-h-h! But it’s glad I am to see ye! 
And it’s not the likes of you that is breakin’ 
poor folks’ hearts by passin’ them by, says 
Ito myself not two minutes ago !” 

After the usual commonplaces had been 
exchanged, and I had been made acquaint- 


- ed with the litthke McGinnesses, Minnie 


suddenly said : 

‘* Bridget, if you can spare the time, do 
tellmy friend all about your Thanksgiving 
miracle. I know she will appreciate it, 
and I should so like to hear it again.” 

And there, surrounded by her little 
ones, either clinging to the folds of her 
dress, or peeping shyly at us from behind 
their mother’s chair, Bridget McGinness 
told us the following story, which I think 
Icannot do better than to repeat in her 
own words, as nearly as I can remember 
them : : 

‘‘Ye see, ma’am,” she began, after we 
had coaxed her a little, and overcome her 
objection to repeating a story she had 
already told so often—‘‘ ye see, ma’am, 
the miracle hangs so together with Bar- 
ney’s accident (God be aisy on his soul) 
that I can’t narrate the one without telling 
the other. Well, it may not be unbeknown 
to ye that, five years ago last spring, my 
poor husband, Barney McGinness(God have 
mercy upon him), met with an accident. 

‘* We had known each other in childhood 
in the old country, avd when he crossed 
the water I followed him, and ‘lived out’ 
until I married him, which was aisy 
enough to foresee ; for I had given him my 
word without any one but himself and 
myself knowin’ it, afore he had left the 
old Dart to seek his fortunes in the New 
World, as many did before him, and will 
continue to do to the end of time. Well, 
as I was a-sayin’, I gave him me word, 
and never shall I forget the moment, no, 
not if it should plaze God to let me live to 
be as old as Methusalem. We were stand- 
ing under the ruin of the old Abbey wall, 
where we had met from time to time un- 
beknown to his folks and mine. 

‘“‘* Bridget,’ says he, ‘ will you promise 
to be me wife, and be faithful, and wait 
for me until I can send for you to marry 
me?’ 


‘** Ah, Barney, love,’ says I, ‘what a 
question! How can ye talk about bein’ 
faithful, and all that, whin all I’ve been 
waitin’ for these two years has been for 
you to spake the word !’ 

‘*And then I laid my head upon his 
shoulder, for I felt kinder weak, I was so 
happy, and oh, so lonesome at the thought 
of losin’ him in the mornin’! Whin I 
raised my head, you may believe it or not 
as ye plaze, a little star just above us 
winked at me, as if it meant to say: 
£Don’t mind me; I’ve seen all this a 
thousand times before, and whin it gits 
too private and they want to kiss each 
other and all that, I always call for a lit- 
tle damp cloud with which to cover my 
face,as you mortals cover yours some- 
times with a veil. But it is only fora 
moment, and thin I wish to encourage 
them all I can, as I have always done since 
I winked at Adam whin he first saw Eve 
in the Garden of Eden long ago.’ 

‘* Well, in the morning Barney took the 
coach for Cork, where, at Cork Harbor, he 
was to take the vessel for America, and I 
was heart-broken. Never shall I forget 
that first evening withouthim. My heart 
was aching wid sorrow, and, after the 
parents were in bed, I looked out of the 
front door into the night to send a kiss to 
him, The mother had just such a garden 
as I have here, wid morning-glories and 
honeysuckles and sunflowers, only the 
door opened in halves instead of all at 
once. As I opened the upper half to look 
forth into the night, the first thing I saw 
was the little star I had seen the night be- 
fore, only this time it was winkin’ at me 
wid all its might. 

‘** Keep right on! it seemed to say; 
‘don’t forget him! Be faithful! Vil 
watch over him as I'm watchin’ over you, 
and bring you together in God’s time !’ 

‘Thin and there I christened that star 
‘little Winkie,’ and little Winkie it will 
remain till my dying day. 

‘¢ Later on, the first lady I lived wid in 
New York had a daughter, Miss Josie by 
name, who wore spectacles at one-and- 
twenty, and studied hard. She would sit 
up all night a-lookin’ at the stars through 
a spyglass, for all the world like the cap- 
tainof aship. And then she would thump 
her breast, and learn by heart all sorts of 
things about them. Once she told me 
that this one was the Big Dipper, and 
yonder one the Little Bear, until I began 
to think she must be off her pins, the 
books and the spyglass had turned her 
head, whin one night she capped the 
climax by pointing at one of thim and 
saying: ‘And that one is Orion, and I 
think he is lovely to-night !’ 

‘*That was more than I could stand, 
and so I allowed myself to interrupt her 
by saying: ‘ Ye’ll pardon a poor, ignorant 
girl permitting herself an opinion agin’ 
yourn. But ye'll never make me believe 
wid all your book learning that the Al- 
mighty christened one of his stars after 
the O’Ryans ; for a more ill-favored crew 
I never saw. And there are honest names 
enough in the world for the stars without 
choosin’ those of rogues, from whose 
clutches, in our country at least, no pig- 
sty or sheep pen could feel itself safe.’ 

‘‘T never liked the O’Ryans since one 
day my mother missed a goose, which she 
afterward found mated to one of the 
O’Ryan ganders. And whin me mother 
laid claim to it as the old O’Ryan woman 

was chasing her flock home at night, 
would ye belave it? the old mother 
O’Ryan said, kinder sassy like : 

‘**« How can I help it if my ganders are 
so well-favored that your geese want to 
walk off wid them? Never fear, I'll send 
her back in the mornin’.’ And would ye 
belave it? she sent her back in the morn- 
ing without a feather or bit of down on 
her breast ! But, as we afterward learned, 
a new pillow made its appearance on an 
O’Ryan bed the selfsame night. 

‘+ But it’s about the miracle ye wanted 
to hear, and not about me mother’s goose, 
And here am I _ makin’ -a short 
story long instead of a long story short, 
for all the world more like a woman in 
her dotage than one enjoying her best 
years. AndsoI must hasten to tell you 
about me poor husband’s accident. For 
how could I tell you about the miracle, 





widout first telling you about the acci- 


dent, which was the innocent cause of 
God’s exercising his miraculous grace? 

‘* AsI said before, it wasin the early 
spring that poor Barney (God save him) 
met with that terrible accident. We had 
tired of the city, where we did not own so 
much as the fill of an eye of God’s blue 
sky. We longed to have our children 
breathe the pure air of the country, as we 
had done in our childhood. So whin Bar- 
ney was offered the place of a brakeman 
on thelittle railroad running from X—— to 
the Creek, wid so much a month, and this 
little cottage free of rent, we gladly ac- 
cepted it. : 
‘*Worra, worra, worra! We had a few 
months of happiness, such as we had 
never known before. Whin I pulled 
down the shades at night, ‘little Winkie’ 
smiled upon us as he used to do in the old 
days at home. And early in the morning 
IT usually caught one wink of encourage- 
mentfor the day, before he faded out of 
sight. And thin came a day, that day, 
that awful day whin Barney did not come 
home at the usual hour. Great damp 
clouds hung over the hills, and as hour 
after hour passed, and still he did not 
come, Istrained my eyes in trying to get 
one sign of encouragement from ‘little 
Winkie.’ But black clouds hid him from 
my sight. 

‘*And whin late that evening I heard 
footsteps in the road I knew that some- 
thing had happened ; and soit had. My 
poor husband, as far as is known, had 
dropped something and stooped to pick it 
up. whin, as he raised himself, the handle 
of the brake struck him in the eye, knock- 
ing him speechless and sinseles:. And 
the footsteps on the road that I heard 
were his comrades carrying the poor fel- 
low home to his wife and children. 

‘*Ye’ll pardon my tears; for altho it 
happened more than five years ago, when 
I spake of it it all comes up fresh before 
me as if it had just happened yester- 
day. 

‘* Well, of course, poor Barney was not 
kilt ; that is, not kilt entirely. But he 
was most times out of his head, and wid 
the doctor to pay, and so many mouths to 
feed, and no wages comin’ in, our little 
savings were soon spent. Oh my! but 
how I did save and save, and do wid little, 
stintin’ everybody but poor Barney ; and, 
whin our little store was gone, was too 
proud to make our wants known, always 
hoping for better times if only my poor 
husband’s life might bespared. And so it 
wint on, till just before Thanksgiving, 
whin suddenly one evening he come to 
himself all of a suddent and asked : 

‘**« What time is it?” 

“*¢Ten o’ clock, deary,’ sez I, ‘ time for 
‘*little Winkie,” if only the black clouds 
would go away.’ 

***T don’t mean what time of the day,’ 
sez he, ‘ but what time of the year? 

‘Just before Thanksgiving, Barney,’ 
sez I. 

‘¢* Mind ye have a turkey for me dinner 
on Thanksgiving Day, ’sez he, kinder stiff 
like ; and thin he dropped off into a sweet 
sleep. 

“As for me, a great lump came into 
me throat, and it seemed to me at first 
as if it would throttle me before I could 
swallow it. I walked out toward the 
front gate as soon asI was sure he was 
asleep; for the tears would come, and I 
feared to wake him or the children wid 
my moaning. 

‘**God help me,’ sez I, and I bowed my 
head upon the gate and wept my fill. As 
I lifted my head, to my surprise the 
clouds had disappeared, and the moon 
began to appear above the hill. An in- 
stant later a black object seemed to fly 
between the moon and me, and at that 
very moment I saw it all—saw just what 
God commanded me to do, just as much 
as he had commanded his servants of old 
todo certain things. I was not to beg; I 
was only to do his will, and he would do 
the rest. 

“T could not sleep that night, altho 
Barney did. I lay awake and pondered 
these things in my heart, and by morning 
I seemed to know just what was expected 
of me. SoI said to my oldest girl ; ‘ Peg- 
gy,’ sezI,‘go down into the cellar and 
see if yecan find the old rat-traps we 





brought wid us from the city.’ For, altho 


we had brought it wid us, we had, thank 
God, never needed it before, 

““*The rat-trap! sez Peggy. ‘ What 
will you do with the rat-trap, Mother? I’d 
like to know where you will find your 
rat?’ sez she. 

**¢ Just do as you are bid,’ sez I. 

‘*And sure enough she found it, and 
brought it up to me, all dirty and rusty, 
but wid the spring in working order, just 
as good as new. 

‘I took the rat-trap, and went out into 
our little barn and got some corn, and 
then set it in the field to the right of our 
house, just over yonder, ma’am. All the 
while I was doing this, Peggy eyed me, 
as if she thought I must have taken poor 
Barney’s complaint. And there was a 
hungry look in her eye, which almost 
drove me wild! Barney, poor fellow, had 
not been able to see for months. 

‘I wint out and looked at that trap 
several times during the day, but all for 
naught. It was an hour or two after sun- 
set, all the children but Peggy were in 
bed, and I was busy ironing a few small 
pieces, when I happened to glance through 
the window, and there was ‘ Winkie’ 
a-winkin’ at me as hard as he could. 

“T hurried out to the field, and sure 
enough there in the trap was the finest, 
the youngest, the fattest crow you ever 
set your eyes upon. It was the work of a 
moment to wring his neck, and 1 hurried 
wid him toward the house. 

«Thank God!’ sez I, ‘my Barney will 
net be widout a turkey for his Thanks- 
giving dinner’; and I sat down, and, plac- 
ing the bird between my knees, began 
picking him. 

‘** What, Mother! screamed Peggy, 
who had overheard my remark. ‘Do you 
think poor father is so daft that he will 
not know a crow from a turkey ?’ 

***You forget, child, that your poor 
father is now blind!’ cried I, hardly know- 
ing what Iwas saying. And soI kept on 
picking the bird, and then I singed him, 
and treated him for all the world as I 
would have treated a turkey ; and the last 
thing I did that night, before I said my 
prayers, was to hang that crow by its legs, 
on a nail at the rightof the door, where I 
had always been proud to hang my tur- 
keys the night before Thanksgiving Day. 

‘‘WhinI wint to sleep that night, in 
my dreams, the air seemed full of angels, 
a-hummin’ and a-buzzin’ in my ears all 
sorts of promises, and yit,I had sinse 
enough to say to myself even in my sleep, 
‘ Augels are for Christmas, and this is the 
night before Thanksgiving.’ 

‘“*In the morning, whin I woke, the 
first thing I did was to hasten to take a 
look at my crow. And would you believe 
it, ma’am? There hung a lovely turkey ! 
and a ten-pounder at that! A miracle 
had taken place. God had permitted one 
of his saiuts to visit the earth, to succor 
the needy, to reward the believing heart. 

** Of course, I know that there are those 
who say that Judge Mayhew was passing 
by in the early morning, and seeing the 
crow hanging there studied it all out, and 
then hung one of his own fatted turkeys 
in its place. But the Judge never said so. 
And even if that were so it proves noth- 
ing, excepting that God chooses his in- 
struments, and whether it was the saint 
of last year, or of a century ago, or the 
saint that is to be next year, like the good 
Judge, it is the same to him. But I shall 
always believe that God saw fit to change 
my poor crow into a fine turkey to forti- 
fy my faith.” 

As we arose to go, Mrs. McGinness 
added : ‘‘ Ye may belave my story or not, 
ma’am, as you plaze, but whin ye grow 
older you will see, that almost every one 
some time or other sets his trap fora 
crow, and God sends a fine turkey in its 
stead !” 


Years have passed since then, and yet I 
rarely draw my curtains for the night 
and catch a glimpse of ‘‘little Winkie” 
shining in the heavens, without grate- 
fully recalling Bridget McGinness’s story 
of the Thanksgiving miracle. 

New Yor«K CIty, 

Driver: “See that woman wavin’ her 
umbrella over there?” Passenger: ‘* Yes.” 


Driver: ‘‘What do you s’pose she’s doin’; 








tryin’ to flirt with us ?’— Washington Star, 
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TODDLEKINS. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 





Ir I could know for a summer day 

What the birds and flowers to Toddlekins 
say ; . 

if he would but take me by the hand 

And show me the wonders of Babylard, 

I would sing you songs all laughter and 
fun; 

Tell tales you would wish might never be 
done ; 

Find treasures that only the babies know, 

Guarded by fairies who stand in a row; 

But Toddiekins shakes his dear little head 

When I would be back into Babyland led. 

I cannot bribe him with kiss or caress ; 

He wants the whole land for himself, I 
guess. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CRIPPS. 


BY FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 











HE was pretty old, and his hair was 
grizzled, and he had a wovuden leg with 
which he used to beat a rattling tattoo on 
the floor when he was getting his break- 
fast ready. For he lived all alone ina 
little two-roomed frame cottage which 
the vines clambered over in summer. 
Inside it wasa veritable curiosity shop 
with sharks’ jaws, bows, spears and 
feathers and ‘strange shells from the 
Southern islands. 

He had been in the merchant marine 
once upon a time, and had there lost his 
leg, and had since stumped around ona 
wooden substitute. But be didn’t seem 
to mind it in the least, and never was 
known to look sad or discontented. 

Why he had come to this island place 
no one could have told you, tho there 
were various suppositions. One of them 
asked him one day if he had come here to 
end hisdays? The question was put ina 
spirit of interest and perhaps of curiosity ; 
but he only looked at his questioner for a 
moment with a slight wrinkling at the 
corners of his eyes, then burst into a 
hearty laugh, and clapping the other on 
the shoulder said: ‘‘Why,bless your binna- 
cle lights, shipmate, I’ve got no more idea 
0’ going to Davy Jones’s locker for many 
a year than I have o’ b’coming a marine ; 
and you know how likely that is !” 

His listener did not know exactly what 
“* Davy Jones's locker” was, or why he re- 
ferred so disparagingly to a marine ; but 
he took the hint and from that day asked 
no more questions. Davy Jones’s locker, 
however, became a term variously applied 
by the district as one of opprobrium or 
one of high praise. 

He didn’t seem to mind his lonely life, 
and was busy all the time at some job 
about the cottage. The womenfolk of the 
neighborhood were very curious as to 
how he ‘‘ kept house,” and more than once 
begged their husbands to find out. But 
their wishes were never satisfactorily ful- 
filled, and the object of this interest went 
about as unconcernedly as if he was una- 
ware of it all. 

There were times, however, when they 
thought him more observing than he ap- 
peared, Once he nearly upset one of the 
women whom he chanced to meet with the 
remark, cheerfully delivered : ‘“‘ That he’d 
had a swab o’ duff th’ Sunday afore what 
had got its to’sails so filled with wind he’d 
to scuttle it, or it would ’a’ swamped th’ 
galley !” 

There was one notable exception to all 
this curiosity, and that was Miss Prue, as 
she was always called, his nearest reigh- 
bor. At one time she had been almost as 
much an object of interest as was the vet-. 
eran; but that had been when she had 
come to take charge of the boy and girl, 
her little nephew and niece, and the cot- 
tage which their widowed mother had 
left when she died. 

Miss Prue had taken in hand the baby 
of a few weeks and the boy of only three 
years with more misgivings than she 
would have acknowledged. Her experi- 
ence with children had been decidedly 
iimited. 

Nevertheless she set herself bravely at 
the task, and succeeded. The baby lived 
and throve, despite the lack of a mother, 


and more vociferous in its demands for 
attention. As for the boy, he ‘‘ sprouted,” 
as Miss Pine expressed it, “like one 0’ 
them Shanghai roosters o’ ourn.” 

Miss Prue’s aversion to her neighbor 
was as inexplicable as it was deep-rooted. 
The only explanation she ever vouchsafed 
was given to one of the women when she 
said ‘‘as how she thought he,” meaning 
the one-legged mariner, otherwise known 
as Mr. William Cripps, ‘‘ was peculiar, 
else he wouldn’t live all by himself; an’ 
anyway he wasn’t like other menfolks, 
an’ was shiftless,” and ‘she didn’t have 
any time for shiftless persons.” 

The shiftlessness alluded to consisted in 
sitting by his door on an old wooden 
bench of summer evenings and smoking 
a@ pipe; and as Miss Prue did not under- 
stand the solace afforded by this practice 
she refused to see any virtue in it. 

Whether Cripps knew of the light in 
which he was regarded by his neighbor 
or not he made no effort to mend his 
ways, and serenely pursued his course, 
while Miss Prue affected to entertain a 
calm unconsciousness of his existence, 
except when he saw her passing his gate 
and doffed to her the old tarpaulin which 
he always wore, and said: ‘‘ Mornin’, 
marm !” 

Then Miss Prue would courtesy stiffly to 
him and immediately after pretend to be 
deeply engaged in watching something on 
the other side of the road. A careful ob- 
server might have noticed, however, that 
upon these occasions her eyes had an un- 
accountable way of darting side glances at 
Mr. Cripps when she thought he wasn’t 
looking. The person who would have ac- 
cused Miss Prue of this, however, would 
have been very brave indeed. 

Teddy, the eldest of Miss Prue’s charges, 
took great delight in going down to 
Cripps’s cottage and talking to the owner. 
They were on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy, Cripps and he; and the boy would 
sitfor hours listening to tales of adven- 
ture by land and sea which outdid those 
of any Miinchausen. To him they were 
the exemplification of all that was most 
desirable in life, and he longed for the day 
when he might “stride his own quarter- 
deck” and yell: “‘ Belay there y’ lubber !” 
for such was the invariable practice of 
the heroes in Cripps’s tales. 

One day in the innocence of his heart 
Teddy related to his aunt some of these 
wonders as revealed through the medium 
of his friend. He never did it again. 
Miss Prue’s horror and remarks upon that 
occasion were appalling ; and tho it did not 
shake his faith in his friend, he never gave 
the latter the slightest hint as to the na- 
ture of that opinion. 

Miss Prue forbade him to visit Cripps’s 
cottage again; but it must be confessed 
that Teddy was wont surreptitiously to 
make a bolt for that place whenever op- 
portunity offered. 

Cripps, despite the courage he displayed 
in his tales, strange to say manifested a 
decided reluctance to make a visit to his 
neighbor’s cottage. Once or twice he had 
gotten as far as the door and knocked; 
but upon Miss Prue’s appearance he be- 
came afflicted with a peculiar malady 
which seemed to deprive him of the 
power of speech, and after an instant’s 
fumbling at his tarpaulin he would make 
some random remark about ‘dirty 
weather” or the like and then retire in 
great confusion. One day, it was the 
day before Christmas, Miss Prue came to 
a determination to go ‘‘to town” and 
buy some presents for the children. 
Her contempt for those who habitually 
bought “‘ store toys” for their children 
was supreme, and why she had a change 
of heart on this particular day and went 
totown will never be known, But at any 
rate to that decision she came, and soshe 
*slicked” things up, put Teddy and the 
baby in the living room, gave the former 
the most emphatic orders ‘to be careful 
of the fire,” and then took the down train 
for the city. 

When she was in the cars she began to 
wonder if she had done just right and 


| whether she hadn’t been injudicious? 


She recalled that Cripps had said some- 
thing about a storm. What if something 
should happen to the children! But then 





and grew rounder and rosier each day, 


she became angry with herself for regard- 


ing “‘the croakings of that old fellow” 
and watched the actions of a young 
couple ahead of her with much silent 
pity. 

At the cottage Teddy and the baby had 
great'times. Teddy initiated the latter 
into mysteries in which they both took 
immeasurable delight and which also, it 
must be owned, would never have been 
had Miss Prue been home. 

Just after they had concluded eating 
the last of the bread and milk left for 
them on the table, Teddy noticed a few 
snowflakes straying down through the 
air. The baby hailed the announcement 
of this fact with a crow of delight, and 
the two straightway abandoned their 
games and huddled together on the win- 
dow seat to watch the snow which was 
soon driving furiously from the north- 
east. 

One o’clock came and went, and two 
likewise, and the snow was coming down 
only the faster. When the kitchen clock 
struck five it was dusk, the stove had 
almost ceased tosend out heat, and the two 
sat hugging each other and wondering 
where Aunt Prue was. Then the baby 
began to cry softly, and Teddy, despite 
his admiration for the courage of his 
heroes, failed to imitate them and grew a 
trifle frightened. 

Cripps saw Miss Prue depart for the 

train in the morning and was not a little 
stirred by it, as was evinced by the con- 
stant thumping of his wooden leg upon 
the floor as he stumped around the room 
putting thingsin order. Not that he look- 
ed to any special observance of the holi- 
day, tho he did expect tohave an extra 
big mess of that plum duff, whose rebel- 
lious tendencies had so startled a certain 
good woman of the neighborhood. 
When it began to grow cold and threat- 
ening he looked apprehensively down the 
lane toward the other cottage, and the first 
snowflakes were the occasion for him to 
remark: ‘Well, I'll be marlid spiked, ’f we 
ain’t goin’ t? hav’ a cap o’ wind.” Then 
he became silent again, and wondered 
how soon Miss Prue would come back. 
The next time he looked out the window 
everything was blotted out by the driving 
snow, and he felt a certain thrill of exul- 
tation at the accuracy of his prognostica- 
tions. Ashe sat down to his supper the 
thought of the other cottage recurred to 
him, and he ate mechanically, all the 
time tapping the floor as a relief to his 
feelings. 

But about eight o’clock he could stand 
it no longer and got up, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, put on his great sea coat, 
pulled his cap over his ears, and tak- 
ing his stick he went to the door and 
threw it open. A blast of wind came 
in and nearly knocked him down, so sud- 
denand violent was its attack. He gave 
vent to a low whistle and went back and 
lit a lantern and then, as a quick thought 
came to him, stuffed half a dozen dough- 
nuts, as big as small cannon balls, in his 
pocket, and bravely plunged out into the 
storm. ! 

The snow was drifting heavily ; but he 
pushed on, now sinking his wooden leg to 
the knee in some unseen hollow and again 
blown back by the sudden force of the 
wind. Each time he steadied himself and 
plunged on, and in his own way gloried in 
the struggle he had, to beat his path in the 
teeth of the gale. When he felt the snow 
whipping his face and a blast of the wind 
hold him back he would cry in gruff tones: 
‘Take a brace there, my hearty!” and 
square his shoulders to meet the next at- 
tack. 

The little cottage showed dark when he 
got near enough toseeit. It looked de- 
serted, and Cripps’s apprehensions were 
increased. As he hobbled up the stoop 

he heard a noise which made him pause. 
It was strange and high-keyed; but 
Cripps’s heart gave a throb as he heard it. 

Cripps tried the door. It was unlocked, 
and as he stepped in he heard the sound 
again. He shook a great load of snow 
from his shoulders, and stumped back to 
the room in the rear. It was from there 
the sound came. He stopped at the room 


door as he heard a voice, 
** Now stand by bo’sun and trice up that 
sail in a jiffy.” 





Cripps smiled, He knew those words 





and he recognized the voice. He pushed 
open the door gently, and held the lantern 
above his head so he could see in front of 
him. 

There was the baby, sitting on the 
floor and blinking its eyes in the yellow 
light of the lantern, Tears were running 
down its cheeks, and whether to continue 
its crying or not was evidently a matter 
upon which it had not yet made up its 
mind. But it had settled that first it must 
make out what was this new thing in the 
doorway. Teddy made a frightened move 
when he saw the dark figure and the 
lantern; but when his eye fell upon the 
wooden leg he knew his old friend, and 
made a dash for him, nearly knocking 
him down. Then he hugged Cripps tight 
and began to cry, at which operation 
Cripps was not a little astounded and 
worried. 

But by and by he understood things 
better ; and then a fire, a roaring one, was 
built in the stove and the doughnuts 
produced ; and with the baby in his arms 
and Teddy close beside him, Cripps began 
a yarn which, for ingenuity and entire 
impossibility, surpassed any previous ef- 
fortof his in that line. And all the while 
Cripps toasted his wooden leg before the 
fire, and wondered whether the baby 
would succeed in swallowing the dough- 
nut, or whether he would choke in the 
process ; and all the while his listeners 
paid great attention, Teddy because he 
felt safe and happy, and because he had 
Cripps beside him; and the baby, well, 
because it was warm and had sumething 
to put in its mouth, which before it had 
only been allowed to look at. 

And Cripps’s tale began somewhat after 
this fashion: ‘‘ Now, shipmates, belay 
there! an’ I'll spin y’ a yarn what'll make 
y’ reckon y’ seen th’ Flyin’ Dutchman, 
y'll be so scared.” 

Three miles away Miss Prue was in a 

dreadful state of trepidation. A snow 
blockade had stopped railroad travel, and 
there seemed to be no chance of getting 
through before the next morning. It was 
dark, and she had already waited for over 
an hour in the vain hope of getting home 
by the train, and had fumed and threatened 
and given the railroad officials her opin- 
ion of the whole thing; and finally had re- 
tired'to an end seat, and gone into deep 
despair. But then her self-dependence 
came to her aid, and she began to make 
inquiries for some one to take her home 
across-country in a sleigh. At last she 
found a farmer who listened to her story 
and offered to carry her to the cottage, 
and Miss Prue gladly accepted. 
It is probable that she never forgot that 
ride. It was cold, and the snow and wind 
were biting ; but it was the thought of 
what she might find at home which hurt 
her most. In her mind’s eye she saw the 
baby a frozen little mummy; Teddy 
might, perhaps, survive the cold and hun- 
ger. 

By and by they turned a bend in the 
road, and Miss Prue strained her eyes to 
see the cottage, and when she noted the 
warm glow which lit up the windows, she 
only leaned back in her seat and ejacu- 
lated: ‘‘I might have known it! Seme 
one’s come over, seeing the house dark, 
and fixed things.” And then, ashamed of 
her former fears, she tried to think of 
some one on whom to lay the blame, and 
finally settled upon Cripps ; for had he not 
alarmed her with his story about the 
storm coming on? 

When the sleigh stopped in front of the 
cottage door, she scrambled out hastily , 
without giving a word of thanks to her 
driver, whereupon that worthy wondered 
much at the ingratitude of some women- 
folk, and turned over in his mind on his 
way back all the things which he had said 
to her. 

As Miss Prue opened the door she heard 
asound which gave her an involuntary 
start. She listened and heard the baby’s 
bubbling laughter and Teddy’s minor key, 
and then the first voice came in again. 
It was a deep bass voice which rolled and 
rumbled, and it seemed as if the speaker 
were telling a story. Surely she had 
heard it before ! 

Miss Prue was not altogether free from 
the very human quality of curiosity, and 





she opened the room door softly and peeped 
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in while she listened. What she saw al- 
most petrified her with astonishment. 

There, ona settee before the fire, was a 
confused mass, which to her eyes gradu- 
ally resolved itself into a big man with a 
little fellow close beside him, which was 
Teddy, and a yellow head and chubby 
pody, which she identified as the baby. 
Both Teddy and the possessor of the yel- 
low head apparently were greatly inter- 

i big man, and the round eyes 
em baby Svere turned wonderiugly 
upon the face of the latter. 

The big man had one leg, a wooden one, 
toasting in the warmth of the stove, and 
he was just then saying: ‘‘ An’ a whop- 

in’ green an’ yellow an’ blue sea horse 
with red wings an’ a fantail riz out of th’ 
water in front o’ our bows an’ his eyes 
were a’ blazin’ an’”— 

“Mr. Cripps!” said Miss Prue. She 
had recovered herself sufficiently to 


ak. 
Cripps pulled himself to his feet, hug- 
ging the baby awkwardly to him, and 
stood facing her, his cheeks growing red 
on the’instant in spite of their tan and 
looking as tho he would like to beat a 
retreat. : 

‘‘ William Cripps!” continued Miss Prue, 
looking at him in such a way that he 
didn’t know whether he had done some- 
thing right or wrong ; ‘‘ and so it was you 
that”— she paused. ; 

“Yes, marm!” said Cripps, shame- 
facedly. It war th’ same.” 

“Well!” went on Miss Prue, ‘I didn't 
know you had so much sense !” 

“Thanks, marm!” came from Cripps, 
“neither didI. But,” somewhat hastily, 
“T guess I'll be goin’.” 

Judging from the fact, however, that 
since that evening the tattoo of Cripps’s 
wooden leg has been heard coming from 
the cottage of Miss Prue almost as fre- 
queatly as from his own, and judging 
from rumor which says that he has been 
known to smoke a pipe while sitting of a 
summer evening ou the sacred precincts 
of Miss Prue’s door-stoop, it is safe to 
assume that the aversions of the latter 
person have been overcome and that 
Cripps tells to Teddy and the baby his ad- 
ventures unchecked. Whether Miss Prue 
has become a true believer in the matter 
of ‘‘sea horses ” is not so certain. 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


PEBBLES. 


EVEN when a man begins a remark by 
saying, “I’ve half a mind,” he would quick- 
ly resent anybody’s saying, ‘* Everybody 
knows that.’’— Detroit Jowrnal. 








....-Diner: “ Waiter, how long will my 
omelet be?” Waiter: “‘I can’t tell ex- 
actly, sir; but they average about nine 
inches.” —Kate Field’s Washington. 


..»»Doctors whose specialty is treatment 
for obesity insist that their patients shall 
take brisk walks, They don’t believe that 
haste makes waist.—New York World. 


...." This is the road to Cork, is it not ?”’ 
asked a countryman of a Quaker he met. 
“Friend,” was the reply, “‘ first you tell me 
a lie and then ask a question.’’—Scrap. 


.... There are lots of wives in the world 
who never know that their husbands are 
“jovial and whole-souled’’ except when 
they see it in the papers.—Atchison Globe. 


..--“* Papa, what is a veterinary sur- 
xeon?’ ‘ One of those fellows at the Pen- 
sion Office, my son, who examines the 
veterans for pensions.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. . 


....-A ‘Inman may be very wise and tolerably 
well educated in many ways without hav- 
ing the least idea in his head where in the 
world the flies go to in winter.—Somerville 
Journal. 


.-.. The cabin boy was in the habit of eat- 
ing his loaf-bread and leaving the crusts. 
Mate: ‘We eat our crusts here, laddie.”’ 
Boy: ‘‘Weel, I’m leavin’ them tae ye.”— 
Dundee News. 


--.. She of Boston: ‘‘ Have you ever read 
Homer’s Iliad ?’ She of Chicago (undecid- 
ed): ‘Homer? Homer? Does he write for 
the magazines or is it in book form ?’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


-++.“* Pop, kin I go to th’ circus?” *‘ Cir- 
cusses is wicked.’ ‘“‘ The man gave me two 
tickets fer carrying water fer the horses.” 
“Um! A man wot’s as charitable as that 


can’t be very bad. We'll both go.”-—Good 
News. 


-.+.“* Suppose I gave you five rabbits and 
then another rabbit—how many rabbits 
would you have ?” “‘Seven.”’ ‘Seven! How 
do you make that out ? Because I’ve a rab- 
bit o’ ma ain at home.”—The Million. 


4 -..“* We'll start a prison paper,” said one 
life convict to another. ‘“ We will, and our 
Motto shall be, ‘The pen is mightier than 











the sword.’” ‘‘No; our motto shall be: 
‘ We have come to stay.’”’—N. Y. Sun. 


.... There is an old-time stage still run- 
ning between two towns in Yorkshire, 
which carries first, second and third class 
passengers. When the stage arrives at the 
bottom of a hill the driver stops and shouts: 
‘First-class passengers keep your seats. 
Second-class passengers get out and walk. 
Third-class passengers get out and push.” — 
Worcester Evening Gazette. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York 








GEOGRAPHICAL BURYINGS. 
All words of same length. 


1. I called him a cad, and I always 
thought him to be one. 

2. It was a terrible ban! ‘Go, rascal, 
and suffer the penalty of your crime.”’ 

3. I can’t, on the moment, decide what to 
do about it. 

4, He was a sober linen draper, without 
any pretensions. 

5. He intended to go East on the mid- 
night train. . 

6. You seem to be very hopeful to-night, 
my dear brother. 

7. He began gesticulating in a most fu- 
rious manner. 

8. The rascal gave such cruel thuds on 
Willie’s back that he fainted. 

9. It was all done with, I call, a murder- 
ous spirit. 

10. Our dandy Major dances with much 
gracefulness. 

11. He liked the invention. He thought 
the maker manifested genius. 

12. Our dear little girl! We call our 
Nan kin to all the graces and virtues. 

13. The words were hard, but most ended 
in ly, so there was this help. 

14. It was a queer pan, a May-flower sort 
of thing, of ancient fame. 

15, I wonder if it was thought that a 
marque became a license for evil. 

16. I think the pine that emits resin 
about the most healthful of trees. 

17. The most prominent thing I saw was 
a man about to shoot ; and I ran. 

18. The most effective hint that stopped 
the riot, was about a hit I gave the leader. 

19. Among things that disturb, I notice 
that boys of five years old lead. 

20. It is a very good thing to love nice 
food, and it is not altogether sensual. 

21. Upon the battlefield of the unholy 
war, saw I terrible sights. 

22. One might as well affixalap and a 
head and call it a woman, as to try this 
change. 








MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy: and 
very agreeable to the taate. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


DESKS. 
Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 





Style and Price. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
T. G. Sellew, 
111 Fualten St., 
NEW YORK. 

Ladies desks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., forChrist- 
mas presents, 











Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 

Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 

Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
ilion, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 

- fully packed in glass stopped 
bottles. Seld by Druggists. 


SILENCE CLOTH. 


ity in tion with Table Linen has 

been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table. i ized as filling a long-felt want, 
Unlike canton flannel table-covers, it will not 

















68 
S, , 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For 
sale at all prominent dry good 
logue and further information may be had from 


t 
: EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N. Y. City. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to wearers of Arti- 


ficial Teeth u the receipt of Dr. W, E. 
DUNN. Sil Lexington Ave, Gor. ath St N.Y. 











23. I- saw many arrows from the Indians 
having done deadly work. 

24. And I saw, with amaze, it under- 
mined the whole plan of my life. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. Ist. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC WITH CENTRAL LETTER. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Foundation word: King Lear. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, anc vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
and the 


lescents, 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


D.L. DOW <f : HEALTH EXERCISER, 
oO 





r Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People; Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 





——~* eng’s; no qnerye. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 E. Mth St.,N.Y. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any ‘number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 
OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {'°sRc%ssreTs" 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HAVENEVER FAILED 
( “AN( ‘E toeffecta PERMANENT 

CURE WHERE WE HAVE 
HAD THE FIRST OR REASONABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TREATMENT. References and compiete information 





























The Rerhshiredit!s CANCER 


Drs. W.E, Brown & Sou, North Adama, Mass. 












Your doctor 
will tell you 
it is the 
safest diet 
for baby 


A dainty new book, The Baby, by the 
best authorities on baby life, free to every 
mother who sends her address and mentions 
this magazine. 

THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, 
73 Warren St., New York. 


INI 


Relieves all forms of 
Dyspepsia. Prescribed 





by 25,000 physicians 
this year. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without charge, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 


“ A MODEL RAILWAY. 
© 99 
The Burlington Route 
Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
. safety, ——— equipment, track and 


For » 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Il, 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
nt steamers of the Quebec S. S. Co., sailing weekly. 
e situation of these islands south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN _ and the porous coral 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Quebec S. 
Co., also dispatch highest class passenger steamers 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principa! 
West India Islands, yy + a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For all 
particulars aeplz te 
A. AHERS cz, quebec Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, New York. 





NIE AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves 
an. 3and Feb. 4 for Nile and Palestine. Send 

for “ Tourist Gazette.” Ocean tickets by all lines. 
H, GAZE ONS, 113 Hreadway, N. Y, 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. Ist, 1892.] 

TEA.—The line trade in teas is quiet, and buy- 
ersare only purchasing such quantities as are 
needed for immediate consumption, unless 
lower figures are offered. Japan ranges between 
13@30c.; and new Formosa between 19@50c., with 
old at T@22c. Amoy is 14@l8c.; Fuchau, 15@ 
Zc. 


COFFEE.—Laguayra, 17@23\c.; Maracaibo, 
1444@2kéc.; Mocha, 23@2ic.; Java, 224@3lc.; 
Brazil, 15@17c. ri 

SUGAR.—Refinded quiet and regular, with 
cut loaf at 5.31@5léc. ; crushed, 5.31@5i¢c. ; pow- 
dered, 4.81@5c.; granulated, 4.69@4%c. ; Colum- 
bia “* A” 4.44@45¢c.; Mold “ A,” 4.94@5l4c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is dull and unchanged, 
with old mess quoted at $13.50@13.75 : new mess, 
$14.50@14.75; extra prime, $16.50@17. Beef is 
quiet, with family at $8210; extra mess, $6,25@ 
6.75; city extra, India mess, $183@16. Beef hams 
are quiet at $13.50@14. City cut meats are firm, 
but quiet at old prices. Pickled bellies are 843 
8¥c.; pickled shoulders, 84@8%c.; pickled 
hams, 1014@10%c. ; smoked meats }éc. higher. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Receipts have been 
somewhat disturbed by bad weather and poor 
roads in the West, but prices are about normal. 
City dressed veals are 8@12}4c.; country dressed, 
8@llc.; little calves, 5@7c. Sheep and lambs 
are firm, and a shade higher in tone. Dressed 
mutton is firm at 6@@8<c.; dressed lambs at 
8@9l%c., with extra at 10c. Hogs are a trifle 
firmer, and common to choice sell at $5.50@$6.10 
per 100 Ib, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been quiet 
andirregular. Jobbers have not been inclined 
to buy ahead, and asa rule the market follows 
the rise or fail of wheat. Sales are made on the 
following prices: Winter patents, $3.90@4.30; 
winter straights, $3.50@3.80 ; No. 1 winter, $2.50@- 
3.00; city mill extra for West Indies, $4.15@4.25; 
patents, $4.40@4.60. Buckwheat flour is quiet at 
$1.70@1.90 for the whole range. Rye flour hasa 
steady market at $3.15@3.40. Cornmeal is un- 
changed at $3 for Brandywine, and 2.85@3 for 
yellow Western. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Receipts of 
dried fruits have been fair, and exports have 
equaled about one-third of receipts. There isa 
moderate demand for dried apples from the 
South at 44%@%c., and evaporated apples at 
%a@2~ec. Peaches are dull at 11@13c., and 
cherries at 17@18%4c. Berries are easy and in 
moderate supply. Fresh apples are in good sup- 
ply, with King at $324.50; Greenings, $2@4: 
Baldwins, $1.50@3; inferior sorts at $1@2 per 
bbl. Cranberries are firm, and sound Cape Cod 
ones are $6.50@9 per bbl; Jerseys, $2@2.40 per 
crate. Grapes are easy at 10@138c. per 5ib baskets 
for Concords and Catawbas. Florida fruits 
are plentiful and easy, with oranges at $2@3 per 
box; grape fruit, $2.50@3; mandarines, $2.50 
4.50; tangarines, $3@5.50. Ice-house fruits are 
easy on all grades. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Prices have broken 
for nearly allforms of poultry since Thanksgiv- 
ing. Arrivals have been heavy since the holi- 
day in spite of heavy surplus on hand, and stor- 
age houses have been hard pressed to accommo- 
date all stock. Live springchickens are 94@10c.; 
fowls, 11@12c.; mixed turkeys, 9@10c.; ducks, 


65@$1.00 per pair, and Western geese. $1.25@1.50 
per pair. Dressed poultry, ice-packed and dry- 
packed, is in liberal supply. and prices are cor- 
respondingly low. Dry packed turkeys are l2@ 
l4c. per ., and ice-packed 8@llc. State and 
Jersey dry- packed chickens are 1l0@13c., and 
fowls, 8@1%. Ducks are easy, at Sale. and 
geese at 10@12c. Eggs are firmer under liberal 
supplies, but strictly fresh-gathered are scarce. 
For the latter 28@29¢., and even 30c. per doz. can 
be obtained. Other grades between 25@28c. Ice- 
packed and limed are 18@21c 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—High prices of 
butter have reduced the consumption, and busi- 
ness has lagged considerably. Halfacent de- 
cline in top grades is quoted now. Western 
creamery, separator goods, are 31@382c., and 
-, 27 . State creamery is in second place, 
at 28@20c. for best fall-made tubs, and BW|Q2ic. 
for common goods. Western June creamery is 
ver: quiet at 21@24c. State dairy is in demand 
at 26@27c. for extras, and 23@25c. for firsts. 
Fine fresh factory is in demand at 17@18c., and 
—— creamery, firsts, slow at Bar5e. 
Cheese has been used freely for domestic use, 
but prices are almost too — for exporters to 
handle it much. White and colored small full 
creams are 10@11c., with other grades down to 
8c. Best part skims ‘are worth "@8lee. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—Domestic potatoes, 
altho suffering from competition with foreign 
stock, are scarce and firmer at 124c. per bol. 
L. L. are $2.25@2.50 per bbl., and Jerseys, $1.87@ 
2.25. Scotch magnums are $2@2.25 per sack. 
Sweet potatoes are in light supply at $304 per 
bbl. pees onions are in good demand and held 
with confidence at old prices, but inferior stock 
is a drug. Caulifiowers are $1.50@2 ped bbl.; 
egg plants, $4@7 per bbL; cabbage, $6@) 
Southern vegetables are in demand. ale is 
worth b Sli per bbl.; green peas, $1.50@3 per crate, 
and beans, $2@4 per crate. — is in poor 
supply rem | worth $1.50@2 per b 


WHEAT AND GRAINS.—The movement of 
wheat continues liberal from the Western store- 
houses, and ~~ visible ¢ ply increases daily on 
both coasts. Last week the available stocks in- 
creased east of the Rocky Mountains 2.406,000 
bushels, and oats 404,000 bushels. Despite all 
of these depressin; tendencies, however, the 
market resists stubbornly the tendency to de- 
cline in prices. Spot offerings have been sOme- 
what more liberal, with ungraded red at 734%@ 
82¢., and No. 2hard winter at 764@77c. Future 
deliveries as time advances tend toward slight 
weakness, with January wheat at 78@7834 
March, Si/4c-. and May, s8c. The stocks rol 

rn have decrease and prices are firm, with 
No. 50@5lc.; yellow, Biase. Oats.are in 
good condition despite eer increase, and Ne. 

2, white, sells at No, 2, mixed, at 
Bbige. a na | and straw. ‘market is unchanged. 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


NOTES ON 1892. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tuis has not been a flush year iu all sorts 
of fruits, but, on the whole, has paid the 
judicious grower very well. Strawberries 
were abundant, and yet brought good 
prices. There is a palpable education of 
the people in strawberries, and it no longer 
pays to grow sour ones or small ones. The 
demand for good raspberries never fails, 
and this year, the crop being short, prices 
were very high, one-fourth higher than in 
1891. A great demand has grown up for 
dewberries, and as these are earlier than 
Snyders and Kittatining, and Lawtons by 
two weeks, the sale is excellent and prices 
fine. It is not an easy crop to raise, as the 
vines must be tied up regularly and are 
not quite hardy. The best variety that I 
know is the Lucretia, a noble and delicious 
fruit. Butit is of no use to try to grow it 
as other blackberries ere grown. If it 
brings twice the income, it costs twice as 
much trouble and expense. I grow mine 
to wires. 

We have nothing new in raspberry or 
blackberry culture to report, only that pur- 
ple raspberries will not s<ll to any extent, 
and while Shaffer's Colossal is of unques- 
tioned value to those who will use it, most 
will not buy it. ‘his note is worth while 
for those who are tempted to plant any 
purple or dark red sorts. For market it 
will not do. Instrawberries, I believe, we 
are close on another progressive step as 
much ahead of Sharpless as that berry was 
ahead of its predecessors. We had the 
Wilson age, and thin the Sharpless age; 
we shall soon do a good deal better. 

The glut in the grape market makes it 
absolutely necessary for us to consider 
profit and loss very closely in the vineyard, 
and to certainly review our list of grapes for 
vineyard culture. Points to be noted are: 
1. That there is a strong revulsion on the 
part of buyers against white grapes. This 
has been due in part to the fact that it is 
impossible for the average buyer to distin 
guish ripe white grapes from green ones. 
The best known of all whites is Niagara, 
and it does not meet the highest criticism 
for flavor; this also has tended to weaken 
the confidence of buyers in white grapes 
altogether ; yet we cannot make up a list 
of first class grapes and exclude some of the 
whites. 2. It is notable that Concord is 
increasing in popular favor—Worden for 
early, Concord for late. In this section we 
cannot so handsomely ripen either Dela- 
ware or Concord asin the Hudson River 
Valley. It is advisable, therefore, to make 
out our list largely excluding these, unless 
our position is exceptionally fine. I believe 
that we can safely and wisely reduce our 
whole list down to Worden, Brighton, 
Gaertner, Herbert, Niagara. The latter, of 
course, sells largely because of its beauty 
and fine size ; but the price has gone down. 
Properly fertilized the Brighton leads all 
the rest for early, as,1m my vineyard, Her- 
bert leads all the late grapes. This selec- 
tion is, of course, strictly for this range of 
climate. Wilder is also a grand black 
grape, in some places possibly the best late; 
but Herbert is the best keeper. 

It was off year in plums and cherries, and 
prices ruled high. I have never seen poorer 
stock of these fruits. The California stock 
is so much behind ours in flavor that we do 
not feel it is arivalin market. The most 
notable event of the year bearing on plums 
and cherries*is the passage of a law, by the 
New York Legislature, making the de- 
struction of plum knot compulsory. It 
seems strange that such a law was neces- 
sary ; but it was, for the slovenly tree cul- 
ture of our neighbors made us a vast 
amount of trouble and loss. The plum 
knot has been allowed to spread almost 
without effort to check it, until nine-tenths 
of the trees of Central New York are worth- 
less. I have found it not difficult to keep 
trees clean by cutting out the knots with 
promptness and decision. 1 am much more 
troubled by the spread of a black knot from 
my neighbors over my native cherries 
which I prize on my tree lawns and in my 
shubberies. The law referred to should be 
enforced by State agents. There is a grow- 
ing demand for both plums and cherries, 
and many of those who go into berries 
would do better to plant cherry orchards 
and plum orchards, This can only be done 


profitably by real students of horticulture, 
The quince has also become an article in 
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trees as well as the fruit in Western New 
York have become infested with.anthrac- 
nose. New quince sections can easily be 
discovered. The bushes need considerable 
care and protection when quite small, but 
get to be hardy as the wood grows old. 
Prices this season have ruled at about four 
dollars a barrel, But not one barrel in one 
hundred has held clean golden fruit, prop- 
erly ripened and free of disease. 
There is no longer any question about 
the value of spraying fruit and fruit trees 
for protection against various enemies. 
Anthracnose on grapevines I have found 
easily destroyed and easily kept away with 
sulphate of iron (copperas). Do not make the 
mistake, made by one of our rather scientific 
journals, of assuming sulphate of copper 
to be copperas. Unfortunately, the name 
is misleading. The effect of arsenites (Lon- 
don purple) on apple trees to prevent the 
codling moth’s mischief is so apparent it 
must be now accepted as we accept Paris 
green for the potato beetle’s larve. [ used 
the syringe twice this year, first while the 
trees were dropping their petals, and sec- 
ondly a week later. The result was so 
marked that I sold my crop in the orchard 
at fifty cents a barrel higher than any other 
person received in this town, and I think in 
the county. The apples were almost en- 
tirely free from worms. The waste was 
hardly enough to supply me with cider. 
The next step to a first-class crop is thin- 
ning the fruit. This is by no means as seri- 
ous a job as you may suppose. I send my 
boys of twelve and fifteen, who take short 
or long poles as needed and drive nails or 
insect wires in the end, with which they 
catch the ‘wormy or knobby or inferior 
apple and easily twist it off. Don’t fear 
to thin a good deal. All the vital- 
ity of growth is thus thrust into a reason- 
able crop, and the whole is marketable. I 
shall in 1893 begin to thin far more sys- 
tematically than ever. It does not pay to 
spread your trees on refuse. Two days’ 
work of two boys will go over 4 two acre 
orchard. Then two weeks later go over one 
more. A third thinning as the apples ap- 
proach maturity will pay. 
Put up your fruit handsomely and hon- 
estly. New ways are invented each year. 
I find the plum takes admirably when 
offered in crates in quart or two quart 
boxes. Purple Duane sold in that way 
netted three dollars a bushei. An apple 
dealer said to me in the season of packing: 
‘They are far more particular about apples 
than formerly. There is less and less 
chance for putting poor fruit or poorly 
packed fruit on the market. The fact is 
orchards pay now only when well culti- 
vated and well cared for I have rejected 
whole orchards lately for carelessness in 
picking. Apples must be handled like 
eggs. It will not be ten ye»rs before apples 
for distant market and late winter use wiil 
all be wrapped in paper lise oranges. The 
day for rough and tumble apple culture is 
passed.”’ Thisis true, no doubt. The re- 
sult is that farmers who will not revolu- 
tionize cry out that apple growing doesn’t 
pay, and are cutting down their orchards. 
The practice of facing barrels with se- 
lected specimens is all wrong, but is re- 
quired by the present state of the market. 
It will not be long before a man will be 
compelled to furnish his fruit of equal grade 
throughout the barrel. Why shall we not 
send apples to market in boxes like oranges? 
A box containing about half as much asa 
barrel would. meet the needs of nine pur- 
chasers out of ten. Fewer city residents 
than formerly buy apples by the barrel to 
store in their cellars for winter’s use. 
Furnace heat makes it impossible to keep a 
large stock. A box ata time would meet 
the needs of consumers. 
Good winter keepers are what we need to 
look out for in all sorts of fruit. There is 
no reason why we should not have pears, 
quinces and grapes until March as well as 
apples. Baked quinces all winter, I assure 
you, area luxury. I have plenty of them at 
this writing, near the end of the year; and 
Iexpect to have them for two months to 
come. Boiled quinces are still nicer. Of 
grapes one of the noblest keepers is lona. 
This bitter-stemmed, thin-skinned grape 
looks to be most perishable, but it holds 
its flavor and form admirably into January. 
Herbert is a noble keeper. Diana is one of 
the wonders. If you do not eat all before- 
hand you will find you have some very good 
raisins in your drawers. The best plan for 
simple house storage is in tight drawers. 
Vergennes is a good keeper, but by no 
means a very admirable grape when it is 
kept. The skin is like leather. My Ionas 
did not get quite ripe, but they are delicious 
winter food. The Jeffersoa is almost as 
grand a keeper. Lady Washington is ex- 





great and general demand. We can afford 
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fruits is very careful handling, and storage 
in a ceol room. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATIONS AND 
SOCIETIES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE formation of Farmers’ Alliances and 
Leauges, and their spreading popularity 
throughout the West, is a phase of the 
agricultural question that attracts almost 
universal attention ; but the rapid growth 
of such organizations has not been propor- 
tionately larger than the development of 
societies and associations for the purpose 
of scientific experiment in the field of 
practical agriculture. While the former 
organizations attract popular notice 
through their work of intermeddling with 
politics, the experiment stations and 
scientific associations pursue their labors 
in such a quiet and unostentatious way 
that very few outside of those personally 
interested in agriculture are aware. of the 
tremendous possibilities and accomplish- 
ments of such bodies. Their work is both 
practical and theoretical, and the results 
are of direct vaiue to the farmers. 

Altho agricultural societies have existed 
since the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury, they received but little encourage- 
ment in this country until within the last 
fifty years. The State and Government 
experiment stations are of even less an- 
cient origin, and their prosperity and suc- 
cess are due entirely to the spirit of the 
present generation. The county fairs and 
associations of farmers for the exhibition 
of their goods were imported from England ; 
and during the first hundred years in the 
history of American agriculture, they were 
the only means of bringing the farmers 
into closer relationship for the purposes of 
comparison and mutual benefit. In the 
older States of the Union nearly every 
county has its annual fair, which is attend- 
ed now by horse-racing, shows and attrac- 
tions other than the exhibits of fruits, 
vegetables and live stock. Many of them 
are money-making concerns; and thou- 
sauds of people uninterested in agriculture 
visit the fall fairs for the purpose of enter- 
ing into the spirit of the rural shows, that 
are so different from anything in their city 
life. The county fairs were originally 
formed to stimulate farmers in the produc- 
tion of excellent specimens of fruits, vege- 
tables and live stock, and incidentally to 
make their social intercourse more intimate 
and pleasant. Every one in the early days 
of their history attended the fairs, and 
families and friends long separated by time 
and distance were sure to meet at the 
annual fall exbibition. 

Following the county fairs came the hor- 
ticultural associations, farmers’ clubs and 
agricultural societies, all of which had two 
aims in view. Farmers were mutually 
benefited by these organizations, for views 
and experiences were given, valuable paptrs 
read and general knowledge disseminated 
at each meeting. The social life was also 
strengthened and developed by the weekly 
or fortnightly meeting, and to many of 
them the wives and daughters of members 
were invited. These clubs and societies 
have prospered so well that they have 
spread all over the country to-day, and 
their numbers run well up into the thou- 
sands. It was from these incipient organi- 
zations that the Grange idea developed and 
became such a powerful influence in the 
social and business life of the farmers. The 
societies and clubs were organized in 4 
whole through this scheme, and tho inde- 
pendent so far as their own government 
and actions were concerned, they were de- 
pendent in a certain way for their life and 
interest upun the united society of the coun- 
ty, State and country. The Grange began 
to lose its power when it entered politics, 
and many clubs and associations then re- 
fused to indorse the action of the main 
organization. With the partial split in the 
Grange the various leagues, alliances, 
wheels and other organizations sprung up 
and spread rapidly over the country. Their 
development of late has given interest 
and importance to the aims and purposes 
of the farmers, but their strength and endur- 
ance cannot be anticipated under present 
circumstances. 

The local farmers’ clubs and societies, 
however, have developed rapidly, and have 
attained an importance in the farmers’ 
lives that cannot be ‘overestimated. Their 
chief object is to study applied agriculture, 
and to ascertain the relations of science to 


with the State experiment stations, and 
they give value and dignity to the agricul- 
tural pursuits. They possess libraries, 





cellent, but.does not get sweet enough in 





buildings, and monthly and annual publica- 








their industry. They work hand in hand’ 
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tions that give transactions of the societies 


jn a brief, concise way. They have probably 
been as great an educating agent among 
the farmers in the past as the public schools. 


-Many of these semi-scientific agricultural 


clubs are models of their kind, and they are 
formed and conducted upon a basis of gen. 
eral intelligence that reflects great credit 
upon their members. Tho not so elaborate 
and extensive as many of the city svcial, 
business and political clubs, they neverthe- 
less represent a spirit of progress and suc- 
cess that is relatively greater than the 
former. They probably do more real good 
for the agricultural classes, in a social, busi- 
ness and scientific way, than any other 
organizations of their kind formed in this 
country. 

As a co-laborer with the agricultural 
clubs and associations, the department of 
Agricultare, and its many offshoots, have 
become a power in this country that an- 
nually grows gceater. Experiment stations 
have been established in Europe for some 
time, but it is only recently that they have 
multiplied rapidly. The first one was 
formed at Moeckern, in 1852, by the Leipsic 
Agricultural Society, and it was fully 
equipped with a laboratory, library, experi- 
ment grounds and gliss houses. Since that 
first experiment they have increased with 
great rapidity, and in 1862 there were nine- 
teen stations, and in 1872 sixty-two were in 
operation in Europe. From this small be- 
ginning the work spread to every part of 


the continent, and it is reported that, in 


1879, Government stations were established 
in considerable numbers and operated by 
scientific men. Germany had 75, Austria 
16, ltaly 10, Sweden 6, Russia, France and 
Switzerland 3 each, and Holland, Denmark, 
Scotland and Spain 1 each. These Euro- 
pean stations have been such valuable aids 
to agriculture that they have saved mil- 
lioas of dollars to the local farming p»pu- 
Istions. Asa more specific illustration of 
their work they have been classified under 
general headings which show the different 
fields of investigation and experiment they 
pursue. Several of them are eng»ged in 
the study of olive culture, the sugar indus- 
try, the improvement and preservation of 
forests, the cultivatio: and improvement 
of fruits, silk culture, experiments with 
beer and the manufacture of spirits, exam- 
ination of soils, the diseases of plants and 
animals, control and sale of seeds, chemical 
and technical investigations, and the ex- 
amination of wives and the grapevines. 
Many other branches of investigation are 
pursued at the stations, but these broad 
divisions illustrate the wide rauge of study 
and experiment that the directors of the 
stations have under their charge. 

In the United States the growth and 
development of the experiment stations 
have been uoprecedented, and private 
and Government stations are far in 
excess of those’ in any other country. 
Every State has its local boards of agricul” 
ture, and one or more experiment station. 
In the older States several private stations, 
and those founded by agricultural colleges 
and universities, supplement the regular 
ones established by the Government. The 
first State station was started in Connecti, 
cut in 1877, and is now located at New 
Haven, and the second one was founded in 
North Carolina. Experiment stations 
were already in operati n inconnection with 
the Amherst, Massachusetts, and Cornell, 
New York, agricultural colleges, and ‘sev- 
eral private farms were conducted: by pri- 
vate individuals for the same experimental 
purposes. So many stations have now been 
established in different sections of the 
country that there is some confusion as to 
the work, and owing to a lack of proper di- 
vision the same experiments are frequently 
carried on at two or more stations. The 
fandamental idea of each station, however, 
is to pursue the study and examination of 
soils, plants and diseases that are of special 
interest and value to its own locality. The 
varied soils and climates of thls country 
make it impossible for one station to make 
tests and experiments for all. The published 
bulletins giving the resuits of experiments 
are thus only of importance when the loca- 
tion of the station isascertained, The tests 
of fruit or vegetables at the Florida station 
would not be of much value to the farming 
classes of Maine and Vermont, and yet be 
of inestimable benefit to the rural classes of 
the South. Nevertheless, certain general 
laws of plant life and cultivaticn are ob- 
tained from each station which can, in a 
broad sense, be practically applied in every 
section of the country. 

One station can, as arule, handle only one 
branch of agriculture in the State, and 
many of our large Western and Southwest- 
ern States and Territories require two or 
More to cover the whole field. For instance, 
two or three stations are considered esseu- 
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farming Missouri finds it necessary to 
have a large experiment farm to test crop: 
and seeds, and another for the wine-growing 
interes's. Along the Gulf and Southern 
Atlantic coasts many of the States produce 
abundant crops of cotton, rice, sugar, cat- 
tle and fruits, and stations are needed for 
experiment in these different fields. Cali- 
fornia offers another varied field where 
several stations are essential for experi- 
ments in nut culture, fruits and general 
crops. In the t wheat and grain regions 
of the new Northwest the stations find 
plenty of room for study and experiment 
with large crops and extensive general 
farming. The tern States are engaged 
more generally insmall farming, dairying, 
market gardening, and small fruit 


ism. 

The ideal experiment station is situated 
in a favorable location where land is plenti- 
ful enough for all tests and experiments to 
be made. It eae new a laboratory, living 
houses for the directors, barns, stables, 
greenhouse, propagating house, =. 
orchard, vineyard, and a dairy. ch di- 
vision of the station is pursued separately, 
altho the whole is under a general head. 
Sometimes the farm and dairy, and other 
departments, are located in different parts 
of the State, ‘but all of their work and labors 
come under the reports of the same station. 
The directors and workers at the stations 
are composed of scientific men and practical 
farmers—a scientist and chemist, gardener, 
general farmer, and a practical fruit-grower 
generally making up the list. The tests 
and experiments are thus all brought under 
the eye of a trained scientist, who can pub- 
lish the results in a careful and trustworthy 
way, and direct the experiments for some 
general pu . 

The experiment stations are all closely 
united with the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, abd a summary of their 
reports are annually incorporated in the 
officia) reports of the Secretary. The works 
of the stations are thus generalized. The 
advancement of agriculture through this 
method has been so great that millions of 
dollars are saved annually to the farming 
population. Blights, drouths, insects 
ravages, and cattle diseases are all attended 
to,and many of them prevented from in- 
flicting serious damages upon the farming 
community. Seeds are tested, new ones 
imported and introduced, and general direc- 
tions given as to their use, so that the serd 
division alone has been the means of adding 
millions of dollars to the country’s wealth. 
In a general way agriculture has been so 
improved through the efforts of private 
clubs and societies, State and national 
ne stations, and throngh the 
efforts of colleges and schools, that a single 
acre to-day will yield nearly duuble the 
profit that it would fifty years ago, and 
with greater certainty. ‘The same propor- 
tion of good has affected other departments, 
such as the herding and grazing interests, 
the dairy and orchard farms, and the com- 
mercial exchange of farmers’ produce. No 
other business that has received the foster- 
ing care of the Government can show a bet- 
ter record of improvement, nor a more gen- 
eral advantage to the whole country. 
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THE USE OF “BLACK” PEPSIN 
FOR “MAKING” BUTTER. 


BY E. H. FARRINGTON, 





AN account of a wonderful and new dis- 
covery has recently been going the rounds 
of a certain class of papers. It claims to 
have come from Australia, and is printed 
as a report of a committee of the South 
Australian Dairyman’s Association. The 
article states that this committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate a statement made by 
a certain party at one of their meetings, to 
wit: 

“*I claim that one gallon of cream churned 
with black pepsin, which is perfectly harmless, 
will produce more than twice as much butter as 
when churned without black pepsin.” 

This butter, he also says, ‘“‘is more health- 
ful, looks, keeps and sells better,” etc., etc. 

Without going into the details of the 
report of the investigating committee, it is 
only necessary to say that this published 
report confirms the above claim; and 
elaborately advertises the idea by giving 
results of ‘‘a thirty-days’ test with twenty 
ordinary cows. The cream in every test 
was thoroughly mixed, half being churned 
with pepsin and half without.” It further 
states that ‘“‘two and one-half dollars’ 
worth of black pepsin will make 500 pounds 











Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Go, A. Macsstu Ca, 


That this report is interesting reading is 
shown by the wide circulation it has had. 
No one likes to be behind the times; but in 


the i. of the writer it would be safer 
to take one’s chances of being a little con- 
servative than to swallow the evidence that 

now going the rounds about this Aus- 
tralian butter. 

Australia is the home of many curios. 
Many menageries are supplied with “ What 
is Its” and other unnamable zoological 
specimens from that country; and it is a 
well-known fact that it is the home of the 
ornithorhynchus, an animal which has 
four legs, the bill of a duck, the fur of a 
cat, and lays eggs. 

It was very startling to the writer to 
read the composition of Australian cream 
as given ia the report of the committee, 
one member of which was “an official 
chemist.” 


“On the average,the cream churned during 
the thirty days fo the test) contained, 12 per 
cent. butter, 10 per cent. cheese, 13 per cent. 
sugar, 4 per cent. other salts.” 


However, never having traveled in that 
country and seen the peculiar animal they 
may call a cow, it is hardly safe to differ 
with them as to what the chemical compo- 
sition of cream is generally found to be 
there. The cream which is churned and 
made into butter in this country has on the 
average the following constituents : 


68.82 per cent. 
3.71 Ld - 





Total dry matter......... i 
These figures sometimes may vary, but 


not in the proportion giveo in Australian 
cream. ‘Ihe fat is subject to the greatest 
variations, but the casein, sugar and ash 
vary very little in unadulterated cream 
frem cows in this country. Pure cream 
containing 13 per cent. sugar is unknown 
here, and the maximum per cent. of casein 
that I am able to find is 7.88, and of ash 
25 percent. All these high percentages do 
not occur in the same sample of cream, but 
have probably been found in unusual cases. 

It is a fact more or !ess well known that 


‘by ‘the use of some emulsifying substance 


one part butter and one part milk can be so 
mixed as to make two parts materia! very 
closely resembling butter, and the milk 
disappears. The emulsifying agent has the 
property of holding a large amount of 
water with the fat. Pepsin is such an 
emulsifying agent, and tbis is probably 
what happens in the process of butter mak- 
ing that has the claim of being a new di:s- 
covery from Australia. By this simple 
device an unprincipled dealer could easily 
impose upon his customers, furnishing 
them with an article which looks like but- 
ter, but which is about one-helf water. 
Experiments in this country have been 
made on just this suggestion. It was found 
that either pepsin, pancreatin, trypsin or 
rennet would produce an emulsion which 
en*bles butter to incorporate an equal 
weight of milk in its substance. Ananaly- 


sis of the substance so formed gave the fol- 
lowing numbers : 


49.65 per cent. 
45.45 ne ba 


— 
3.66 “ 


100.00 “ “ 





No such substance és “ black” pepsin is 
found in the Phaimaccria of the United 
States, or ian the National Formulary of 
Unofficinal Preparations. Should any one 
order some of this peculiar black pepsin 
from Australia it might possibly be found 
out that there was an agency somewhere in 
this country where purchasers could have 
their wants supplied, as is the case with 
most patent medicines. 


AGRICULTORAL EXPZRIMENT SraTiON, CHAMPAIGH, 


RNS SELF-ACTIN 

SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of Imitations. 

NOTICE 

















ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c_ gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k nds of roofs. 

Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bres, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co.,, 


who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET New York. 














of butter, which is ordinarily thrown away | 
in the buttermilk.” 
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FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 
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Extract of Beef. 


Do you want acup of 

BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
} ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue . ~ 


on each label, thus: 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 

F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $1 00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 
One Month $0.25 | Two Y« A 
Four Months, $1.00! Three ¥ 67.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Year $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year adci- 
tional. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. Ist, 1892.] 


TEA.—The line trade in teas is quiet, and buy- 
ers are only purchasing such quantities as are 
needed for immediate consumption, unless 
lower figures areoffered. Japan ranges between 
18@30c.; and new Formosa between 19@50c., with 
old at M%@22c. Amoy is M4@l18c.; Fuchau, 15@ 
Zic. 

COFFEE.—Laguayra, 17@23c.; Maracaibo, 
1444@22léc.; Mocha, 23@2ic.; Java, 224@3lc.; 
Brazil, 15@1ic. a 

SUGAR.—Refinded quiet and regular, with 
cut loaf at 5.81@5\éc. ; crushed, 5.31@5!¢c. ; pow- 
dered, 4.81@5c.; granulated, 4.69@4%%c. ; Colum- 
bia “A” 4.44@45¢c.; Mold “* A,” 4.94@5h4c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is dull and unchanged, 
with old mess quoted at $13.50@13.75 : new mess, 
$14.50@14.7%5; extra prime, $16.50@17. Beef is 
quiet, with family at $8210; extra mess, $6,25@ 
6.75; city extra, India mess, $183@16. Beef hams 
are quiet at $13.50@14. City cut meats are firm, 
but quiet at old prices. Pickled bellies are 84 
8}4c.; pickled shoulders, 84@8éc.; pickled 
hams, 10144@10léc. ; smoked meats lc. higher. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Receipts have been 
somewhat disturbed by bad weather and poor 
roads in the West, but prices are about normal. 
City dressed veals are 8@12\4c.; country dressed, 
8@lic.; little calves, 5@7c. Sheep and lambs 
are firm, and a shade higher in tone. Dressed 
mutton is firm at 6@@8<c.; dressed lambs at 
8@9c., with extra at 10c. Hogs are a trifle 
firmer, and common to choice sell at $5.50@$6.10 
per 100 Ib. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been quiet 
and irregular. Jobbers have not been inclined 
to buy ahead, and asa rule the market follows 
the rise or fall of wheat. Sales are made on the 
following prices: Winter patents, $3.90@4.30; 
winter straights, $3.50@3.80 ; No. 1 winter, $2.50@- 
3.00; city mill extra for West Indies, $4.15@4.25; 
patents, $4.40@4.60. Buckwheat flour is quiet at 
$1.70@1.90 for the whole range. Rye flour hasa 
steady market at $3.15@3.40. Cornmeal is un- 
changed at $3 for Brandywine, and 2.85@3 for 
yellow Western. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Receipts of 
dried fruits have been fair, and exports have 
equaled about one-third of receipts. There isa 
moderate demand for dried apples from the 
South at 44%@6c., and evaporated apples at 

4%4@9%c. Peaches are dull at 11@18c., and 

cherries at 17@1844c. Berries are easy and in 
moderate supply. Fresh apples are in good sup- 
ply, with King at $324.50; Greenings, $2@4:; 
Baldwins, $1.50@3; inferior sorts at $1@2 per 
bbl. Cranberries are firm, and sound Cape Cod 
ones are $6.50@9 per bbls Jerseys, $2@2.40 per 
crate. Grapes are easy at 10@18c. per 5% baskets 
for Concords and Catawbas. Florida fruits 
are plentiful and easy, with oranges at $2@3 per 
box; grape fruit, $2.50@3; mandarines, $2.50@ 
4.50; tangarines, $3@5.50. Ice-house fruits are 
easy on all grades. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Prices have broken 
for nearly allforms of poultry since Thanksgiv- 
ing. Arrivals have been heavy since the holi- 
day in spite of heavy surplus on hand, and stor- 
age houses have been hard pressed to accommo- 
date all stock. Live spring chickens are 9}4@10c.; 
fowls, 11@12c.; mixed turkeys, 9@10c.; ducks, 


65@$1.00 per pair, and Western geese. $1.25@1.50 
per pair. Dressed poultry, ice-packed and dry- 
packed, is in liberal supply. and prices are cor- 
respondingly low. Dry packed turkeys are 12@ 
l4c. per ., and ice-packed 8@llc. State and 
Jersey Gry-packed chickens are 10@l3c., and 
fowls, 8@19%c. Ducks are easy, at 8@12c. and 
geese at 10@12c. Eggs are firmer under liberal 
supplies, but strictly fresh-gathered are scarce. 
For the latter 28@29¢., and even 30c. per doz. can 
be obtained. Other grades between 25@28c. Ice- 
packed and limed are 18@21c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—High prices of 
butter have reduced the consumption, and busi- 
ness has lagged considerably. Half acent de- 
cline in top grades is quoted now. Western 
creamery, separator goods, are 31@32c., and 
first, 27@29c. State creamery is in second place, 
at 28@20c. for best fall-made tubs, and 2@2ic. 
for common goods. Western June creamery is 
very quiet at 21@24c. State dairy is in demand 
at 26@27c. for extras, and 23@25c. for firsts. 
Fine fresh factory is in demand at 17@18c., and 
imitation creamery, firsts, slow at 23@25c. 
Cheese has been used freely for domestic use, 
but prices are almost too high for exporters to 
handle itmuch. White and colored small full 
creams are 10@11%c., with other grades down to 
8c. Best part skims are worth 7@8\éc. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.— Domestic potatoes, 
altho suffering from competition with foreign 
stock, are scarce and firmer at 12té6c. per bol. 
L. L. are $2.25@2.50 per bbl., and Jerseys, $1.87@ 
2.25. Scotch magnums are $2@2.25 per sack. 
Sweet potatoes are in light supply at $3@4 per 
bbl. Choice onions are in good demand and held 
with confidence at old prices, but inferior stock 
is a drug. Caulifiowers are $1.50@2 pet bbl.; 
egg plants, $4@7 pe bbL; cabbage, $6@8 per 100. 
Southern vegetables are in demand. ale is 
worth $1 per bbl.; green peas, $1.50@3 per crate, 
and beans, $2@4 per crate. — is in poor 
supply and worth $1.50@2 per bbl. 


WHEAT AND GRAINS.—The movement of 
wheat continues liberal from the Western store- 
houses, and the visible supply increases daily on 
both coasts. Last week the available stocks in- 
creased east of the Rocky Mountains 2.406,000 
bushels, and oats 404,000 bushels. Despite all 
of these Soparemes Sentences, however, the 
market resists stub 
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deliveries as time advances tend toward slight 
weakness, with January’ wheat at 78@7 ac 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


NOTES ON 1892. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





TuIs has not been a flush year iu all sorts 
of fruits, but, on the whole, has paid the 
judicious grower very well. Strawberries 
were abundant, and yet brought good 
prices. There is a palpable education of 
the people in strawberries, and it no longer 
pays to grow sour ones or small ones. The 
demand for good raspberries never fails, 
and this year, the crop being short, prices 
were very high, one-fourth higher than in 
1891. A great demand has grown up for 
dewberries, and as these are earlier than 
Snyders and Kittatining, and Lawtons by 
two weeks, the sale is excellent and prices 
fine. It is not an easy crop to raise, as the 
vines must be tied up regularly and are 
not quite hardy. The best variety that I 
know is the Lucretia, a noble and delicious 
fruit. Butit is of no use to try to grow it 
as other blackberries ere grown. If it 
brings twice the income, it costs twice as 
much trouble and expense. I grow mine 
to wires. 

We have nothing new in raspberry or 
blackberry culture to report, only that pur- 
ple raspberries will pot s<ll to any extent, 
and while Shaffer’s Colossal is of unques- 
tioned value to those who will use it, mest 
will not buy it. ‘this note is worth while 
for those who are tempted to plant any 
purple or dark red sorts. For market it 
will not do. Instrawberries, I believe, we 
are close on another progressive step as 
much ahead of Sharpless as that berry was 
ahead of its predecessors. We had the 
Wilson age, and th<n the Sharpless age; 
we shall soon do a good deal better. 

The glut in the grape market makes it 
absolutely necessary for us to consider 
profit and loss very closely in the vineyard, 
and to certainly review our list of grapes for 
vineyard culture. Points to be noted are: 
1. That there is a strong revulsion on the 
part of buyers against white grapes. This 
has been due in part to the fact that it is 
impossible for the average buyer to distin 
guish ripe white grapes from green ones. 
The best known of all whites is Niagara, 
and it does not meet the highest criticism 
for flavor; this also has tended to weaken 
the confidence of buyers in white grapes 
altogether ; yet we cannot make up a list 
of first class grapes and exclude some of the 
whites. 2. It is notable that Concord is 
increasing in popular favor—Worden for 
early, Concord for late. In this section we 
cannot so handsomely ripen either Dela- 
ware or Concord asin the Hudson River 
Valley. It is advisable, therefore, to make 
out our list largely excluding these, unless 
our position is exceptionally fine. I believe 
that we can safely and wisely reduce our 
whole list down to Worden, Brighton, 
Gaertner, Herbert, Niagara. The latter, of 
course, sells largely because of its beauty 
and fine size ; but the price has gone down. 
Properly fertilized the Brighton leads all 
the rest for early, as,1n my vineyard, Her- 
bert leads all the late grapes. This selec- 
tion is, of course, strictly for this range of 
climate. Wilder is also a grand black 
grape, in some places possibly the best late; 
but Herbert is the best keeper. 

It was off year in plums and cherries, and 
prices ruled high. I have never seen poorer 
stock of these fruits. The California stock 
is so much behind ours in flavor that we do 
not feel it is arivalin market. The most 
notable event of the year bearing on plums 
and cherriesris the passage of a law, by the 
New York Legislature, making the de- 
struction of plum knot compulsory. It 
seems strange that such a law was neces- 
sary ; but it was, for the slovenly tree cul- 
ture of our neighbors made us a vast 
amount of trouble and loss. The plum 
knot has been allowed to spread almost 
without effort to check it, until nine-tenths 
of the trees of Central New York are worth- 
less. I have found it not difficult to keep 
trees clean by cutting out the knots with 
promptness and decision. 1 am much more 
troubled by the spread of a black knot from 
my neighbors over my native cherries 
which I prize on my tree lawns and in my 
shubberies. The law referred to should be 
enforced by State agents. There is a grow- 
ing demand for both plums and cherries, 
and many of those who go into berries 
would do better to plant cherry orchards 
and plum orchards. This can only be done 
profitably by realstudents of horticulture, 

The quince has also become an article in 
great and general demand. We can afford 








to grow it at half the present prices. The 
trees as well as the fruit in Western New 
York have become infested with.anthrac- 
nose. New quince sections can easily be 
discovered. The bushes need considerable 
care and protection when quite small, but 
get to be hardy as the wood grows old. 
Prices this season have ruled at about four 
dollars a barrel, But not one barrel in one 
hundred has held clean golden fruit, prop- 
erly ripened and free of disease. 

There is no longer any question about 
the value of spraying fruit and fruit trees 
for protection against various enemies. 
Anthracnose on grapevines I have found 
easily destroyed and easily kept away with 
sulphate of iron (copperas). Do not make the 
mistake, made by one of our rather scien tific 
journals, of assuming sulphate of copper 
to be copperas. Unfortunately, the name 
is misleading. The effect of arsenites (Lon- 
don purple) on apple trees to prevent the 
codling moth’s mischief is so apparent it 
must be now accepted as we accept Paris 
green for the potato beetle’s larve. [ used 
the syringe twice this year, first while the 
trees were dropping their petals, and sec- 
ondly a week later. The result was so 
marked that I sold my crop in the orchard 
at fifty cents a barrel higher than any other 
person received in this town, and I think in 
the county. The apples were almost en- 
tirely free from worms. The waste was 
hardly enough to supply me with cider. 

The next step to a first-class crop is thin- 
ning the fruit. This is by no means as seri- 
ous a job as you may suppose. I sendmy 
boys of twelve and fifteen, who take short 
or long poles as needed and drive nails or 
insect wires in the end, with which they 
catch the ~wormy or knobby or inferior 
apple and easily twist it off. Don’t fear 
to thin a good deal. All the vital- 
ity of growth is thus thrust into a reason- 
able crop, and the whole is marketable. I 
shall in 1893 begin to thin far more sys- 
tematically than ever. It does not pay to 
spread your trees on refuse. Two days’ 
work of two boys will go over 4 two acre 
orchard. Then two weeks later go over one 
more. A third thinning as the apples ap- 
proach maturity will pay. 

Put up your fruit handsomely and hon- 
estly. New ways are invented each year. 
I find the plum takes admirably when 
offered in crates in quart or two quart 
boxes. Purple Duane sold in that way 
netted three dollars a bushel. An apple 
dealer said to me in the season of packing: 
“They are far more particular about apples 
than formerly. There is less and less 
chance for putting poor fruit or poorly 
packed fruit on the market. The fact is 
orchards pay now only when well culti- 
vated and well cared for I have rejected 
whole orchards lately for carelessness in 
picking. Apples must be handled like 
eggs. It will not be ten ye»rs before apples 
for distant market and late winter use wiil 
all be wrapped in paper lise oranges. The 
day for rough and tumble apple culture is 
passed.’”’ Thisis true, no doubt. The re- 
sult is that farmers who will not revolu- 
tionize cry out that apple growing doesn’t 
pay, and are cutting down their orchards. 
The practice of facing barrels with se- 
lected specimens is all wrong, but is re- 
quired by the present state of the market. 
It will not be long before a man will be 
compelled to furnish his fruit of equal grade 
throughout the barrel. Why shall we not 
send apples to market in boxes like oranges? 
A box containing about half as much asa 
barrel would. meet the needs of nine pur- 
chasers out of ten. Fewer city residents 
than formerly buy apples by the barrel to 
store in their cellars for winter’s use. 
Furnace heat makes it impossible to keep a 
large stock. A box ata time would meet 
the needs of consumers. 

Good winter keepers are what we need to 
look out for in all sorts of fruit. There is 
no reason why we should not have pears, 
quinces and grapes until March as well as 
apples. Baked quinces all winter, I assure 
you, area luxury. I have plenty of them at 
this writing, near the end of the year; and 
Iexpect to have them for two months to 
come. Boiled quinces are still nicer. Of 
grapes one of the noblest keepers is lona. 
This bitter-stemmed, thin-skinned grape 
looks to be most perishable, but it holds 
its flavor and form admirably into January. 
Herbert is a noble keeper. Diana is one of 
the wonders. If you do not eat all before- 
hand you will find you have some very good 
raisins in your drawers. The best plan for 
simple house storage is in tight drawers. 
Vergennes is a good keeper, but by no 
means a very admirable grape when it is 
kept. The skin is like leather. My Ionas 


did not get quite ripe, but they are delicious 
winter food. The Jeffersoa is almost as 
grand a keeper. Lady Washington is ex- 





cellent, but.does not get sweet enough in 


this climate. The secret of keeping these 
fruits is very careful handling, and storage 
in a ceol room. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATIONS AND 
SOCIETIES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE formation of Farmers’ Alliances and 
Leauges, and their spreading popularity 
throughout the West, is a phase of the 
agricultural question that attracts almost 
universal attention ; but the rapid growth 
of such organizations has not been propor- 
tionately larger than the development of 
societies and associations for the purpose 
of scientific experiment in the field of 
practical agriculture. While the former 
organizations attract popular notice 
through their work of intermeddling with 
politics, the experiment stations and 
scientific associations pursue their labors 
in such a quiet and unostentatious way 
that very few outside of those personally 
interested in agriculture are aware.of the 
tremendous possibilities and accomplish- 
ments of such bodies. Their work is both 
practical and theoretical, and the results 
are of direct value to the farmers. 

Altho agricultural societies have existed 
since the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury, they received but little encourage- 
ment in this country until within the last 
fifty years. The State and Government 
experiment stations are of even less an- 
cient origin, and their prosperity and suc- 
cess are due entirely to the spirit of the 
present generation. The county fairs and 
associations of farmers for the exhibition 
of their goods were imported from England ; 
and during the first hundred years in the 
history of American agriculture, they were 
the only means of bringing the farmers 
into closer relationship for the purposes of 
comparison and mutual benefit. In the 
older States of the Union nearly every 
county has its annual fair, which is attend- 
ed now by horse-racing, shows and attrac- 
tions other than the exhibits of fruits, 
vegetables and live stock. Many of them 


sauds of people uninterested in agriculture 
visit the fall fairs for the purpose of enter- 
ing into the spirit of the rural shows, that 
are so different from anything in their city 
life. The county fairs were originally 
formed to stimulate farmers in the produc- 
tion of excellent specimens of fruits, vege- 
tables and live stock, and incidentally to 
make their social intercourse more intimate 
and pleasant. Every one in the early days 
of their history attended the fairs, and 
families and friends long separated by time 
and distance were sure to meet at the 
annual fall exhibition. 

Following the county fairs came the hor- 
ticultural associations, farmers’ clubs and 
agricultural societies, all of which had two 
aims in view. Farmers were mutually 
benefited by these organizations, for views 
and experiences were given, valuable papers 
read and general knowledge disseminated 
at each meeting. The social life was also 
strengthened and developed by the weekly 
or fortnightly meeting, and to many of 
them the wives and daughters of members 
were invited. These clubs and societies 
have prospered so well that they have 
spread all over the country to-day, and 
their numbers run well up into the thou- 
sands. It was from these incipient organi- 
zations that the Grange idea developed and 
became such a powerful influence in the 
social and business life of the farmers. The 
societies and clubs were organized in a 
whole through this scheme, and tho inde- 
pendent so far as their own government 
and actions were concerned, they were de- 
pendent in a certain way for their life and 
interest upun the united society of the coun- 
ty, State and country. The Grange began 
to lose its power when it entered politics, 
and many clubs and associations then re- 
fused to indorse the action of the main 
organization. With the partial split in the 
Grange the various leagues, alliances, 
wheels and other organizations sprung up 
and spread rapidly over the country. Their 
development of late has given interest 
and importance to the aims and purposes 
of the farmers, but their strength and endur- 
ance cannot be anticipated under present 
circumstances. 

The local farmers’ clubs and societies, 
however, have developed rapidly, and have 
attained an importance.in the farmers’ 
lives that cannot be ‘overestimated. Their 
chief object is to study applied agriculture, 
and to ascertain the relations of science to 


with the State experiment stations, and 
they give value and dignity to the agricul- 
tural pursuits. They possess libraries, 





buildings, and monthly and annual publica- 





are money-making concerns; and thou-. 


their industry. They work hand in hand’ 
















tions that give transactions of the societies 
in a brief, concise way. They have probably 
been as great an educating agent among 
the farmers in the pastas the public schools. 
Many of these semi-scientific agricnltural 
clubs are models of their kind, and they are 
formed and conducted upon a basis of gen. 
eral intelligence that reflects great credit 
upon their members. Tho not so elaborate 
and extensive as many of the city svcial, 
business and political clubs, they neverthe- 
less represent a spirit of progress and suc- 
cess that is relatively greater than the 
former. They probably do more real good 
for the agricultural classes, in a social, busi- 
ness and scientific way, than any other 
organizations of their kind formed in this 
country. 

As a co-laborer with the agricultural 
clubs and associations, the Department of 
Agriculture, and its many offshoots, have 
become a power in this country that an- 
nually grows greater. Experiment stations 
have been established in Europe for some 
time, but it is only recently that they have 
multiplied rapidly. The first one was 
formed at Moeckern, in 1852, by the Leipsic 
Agricultural Society, and it was fully 
equipped with a laboratory, library, experi- 
ment grounds and glass houses. Since that 
first experiment they have increased. with 
great rapidity, and in 1862 there were nine- 
teen stations, and in 1872 sixty-two were in 
operation in Europe. From this small be- 
ginning the work spread to every part of 
the continent, and it is reported that, in 
1879, Government stations were established 
in considerable numbers and operated by 
scientific men. Germany had 75, Austria 
16, ltaly 10, Sweden 6, Russia, France and 
Switzerland 3 each, and Holland, Denmark, 
Scotland and Spain 1 each. These Euro- 
pean stations have been such valuable aids 
to agriculture that they have saved mil- 
lioas of dollars to the local farming p»pu- 
Istions. As a more. specific illustration of 
their work they have been classified under 
general headings which show the different 
fields of investigation and experiment they 
pursue. Several of them are eng»ged in 
the study of olive culture, the sugar indus- 
try, the improvement and preservation of 
forests, the cultivatio: and improvement 
of fruits, silk culture, experiments with 
beer and the manufacture of spirits, exam- 
ination of soils, the diseases of plants and 
animals, control and sale of seeds, chemical 
and technical investigations, and the ex- 
amination of wines and the grapevines. 
Many other branches of investigation are 
pursued at the stations, but these broad 
divisions illustrate the wide range of study 
and experiment that the directors of the 
stations have under their charge. 

In the United States the growth and 
development of the experiment stations 
have been unprecedented, and private 
and Government stations are far in 
excess of those’ in any other country. 
Every State has its local boards of agricul” 
ture, and one or more experiment station. 
In the older States several private stations, 
and those founded by agricultural colleges 
and universities, supplement the regular 
ones established by the Government. The 
first State station was started in Connecti, 
cut in 1877, and is now located at New 
Haven, and the second one was founded in 
North Carolina. Experiment stations 
were already in operati n inconnection with 
the Amherst, Massachusetts, and Cornell, 
New York, agricultural colleges, and ‘sev- 
eral private farms were conducted: by pri- 
vate individuals for the same experimental 
purposes. So many stations have now been 
established in different sections of the 
country that there is some confusion as to 
the work, and owing to a lack of proper di- 
vision the same experiments are frequently 
carried on at two or more stations. The 
fandamental idea of each station, however, 
is to pursue the study and examination of 
soils, plants and diseases that are of special 
interest and value to its own locality. The 
varied soils and climates of thls country 
make it impossible for one station to make 
tests and experiments for all. The published 
bulletins giving the resuits of experiments 
are thus only of importance when the loca- 
tion of the station isascertained, The tests 
of fruit or vegetables at the Florida station 
would not be of much value to the farming 
classes of Maine and Vermont, and yet be 
of inestimable benefit to the rural classes of 
the South. Nevertheless, certain general 
laws of plant life and cultivaticn are ob- 
tained from each station which can, in a 
broad sense, be practically applied in every 
section of the country. 

One station can, as arule, handle only one 
branch of agriculture in the State, and 
many of our large Western and Southwest- 
ern States and Territories require two or 
More to cover the whole field. For instance, 
two or three stations are considered esseu- 
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tial for the large farmer and herder in 
Texas, and Georgia requires one to study 
the cotton crop and another for general- 
farming. Missouri finds it necessary to 
have a large experiment farm to test crop; 
and seeds, and another for the wine-growing 
interes's. Along the Gulf and Southern 
Atlantic coasts many of the States produce 
abundant crops of cotton, rice, sugar, cat- 
tle and fruits, and stations are needed for 
experiment in these different fields. Cali- 
fornia offers another varied field where 
several stations are essential for experi- 
ments in nut culture, fruits and general 
crops. In the great wheat and grain regions 
of the new Northwest the stations find 
plenty of room for study and experiment 
with large crops and extensive general 
farming. The Eastern States are engaged 
more generally in small farming, dairying, 
market gardening, and small fruit growing, 
and their needs cannot be supplied by even 
one or two stations. They require a sepa- 
rate one for each specialty, and the tendency 
of the stations is now toward this special- 
ism. 

The ideal experiment station is situated 
in a favorable location where land is plenti- 
ful enough for all tests and experiments to 
be made. It possesses a laboratory, living 
houses for the directors, barns, stables, 
greenhouse, propagating house, garden, 
orchard, vineyard, and a dairy. Each di- 
vision of the station is P seagrgccrc separately, 
altho the whole is under a general head. 
Sometimes the farm and dairy, and other 
departments, are located in different parts 
of the State, but all of their work and labors 
come under the reports of the same station. 
The directors and workers at the stations 
are composed of scientific men and practical 
farmers—a scientist and chemist, gardener, 
general farmer, and a practical fruit-grower 
generally making up the list. The tests 
and experiments are thus all brought under 
the eye of a trained scientist, who can pub- 
lish the results in a careful and trustworthy 
way, and direct the experiments for some 
general purpose. . 

The experiment stations are all closely 
united with the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, abd a summary of their 
reports are annually incorporated in the 
officiaJ reports of the Secretary. The works 
of the stations are thus generalized. The 
advancement of agriculture through this 
method has been so great that millions of 
dollars are saved annually to the farming 
population. Blights, drouths, insects’ 
ravages, and cattle diseases are all attended 
to, aud many of them prevented from in- 
flicting serious damages upon the farming 
community. Seeds are tested, new ones 
imported and introduced, and general direc- 
tions given as to their use, so that the seed 
division alone has been the means of adding 
millions of dollars to the country’s wealth. 
In a general way agriculture has been so 
improved through the efforts of private 
clubs and societies, State and national 
eageetonans stations, and throngh the 
efforts of colleges and schools, that a single 
acre to-day will yield nearly double the 
profit that it would fifty years ago, and 
with greater certainty. ‘The same propor- 
tion of good has affected other departments, 
such as the herding and grazing interests, 
the dairy and orchard farms, and the com- 
mercial exchange of farmers’ produce. No 
other business that has received the foster- 
ing care of the Government can show a bet- 
ter record of improvement, nor a more gen- 
eral advantage to the whole country. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE USE OF “BLACK” PEPSIN 
FOR “MAKING” BUTTER. 


BY E, H. FARRINGTON, 





AN account of a wonderful and new dis- 
covery has recently been going the rounds 
of a certain class of papers. It claims to 
have come from Australia, and is printed 
as a report of a committee of the South 
Australian Dairyman’s Association. The 
article states that this committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate a statement made by 
a certain party at one of their meetings, to 


_wit: 


‘*I claim that one gallon of cream churned 
with black pepsin, which is perfectly harmless, 
will produce more than twice as much butter as 
when churned without black pepsin.” 

This butter, he also says, ‘“‘is more health- 
ful, looks, keeps and sells better,” etc., etc. 

Without going into the details of the 
report of the investigating committee, it is 
only necessary to say that this published 
report confirms the above claim; and 
elaborately advertises the idea by giving 
results of ‘‘a thirty-days’ test with twenty 
ordinary cows. The cream in every test 
was thoroughly mixed, half being churned 
with pepsin and half without.’”’ It further 
states that ‘‘two and one-half dollars’ 
worth of black pepsin will make 500 pounds 











Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gzo, A. Macsstu Ca, 


of butter, which is ordinarily thrown away 
in the buttermilk.” 

That this report is interesting reading is 
shown by the wide circulation it has had. 
No one likes to be behind the times; but in 


the oe of the writer it would be safer 
to take one’s chances of being a little con- 
servative than to swallow the evidence that 
is now going the rounds about this Aus- 
tralian butter. 

Australia is the home of many curios. 
Many menageries are supplied with ‘“ What 
is Its’? and other unnamable zoological 
specimens from that country; and it is a 
well-known fact that it is the home of the 
ornithorhynchus, an animal which has 
four legs, the bill of a duck, the fur of a 
cat, and lays eggs. 

It was very startling to the writer to 
read the composition of Australian cream 
as given io the report of the committee, 
one member of which was “an official 
chemist.”’ 


“On the average,the cream churned during 
the thirty days of the test] contained, 12 per 
cent. butter, 10 per cent. cheese, 13 per cent. 
sugar, 4 per cent. other salts.” 


However, never having traveled in that 
country and seen the peculiar animal they 
may call a cow, it is hardly safe to differ 
with them as to what the chemical compo- 
sition of cream is generally found to be 
there. The cream which is churned and 
made into butter in this country has on the 
average the following constituents : 


MM cscs sap rnkc bev ver ceuws 68.82 per cent. 
* Cheese,” casein...........: s Be * 
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These figures sometimes may vary, but 
not in the proportion given in Australian 
cream. ‘the fat is subject to the greatest 
variations, but the casein, sugar and ash 
vary very little in unadulterated cream 
frem cows in this country. Pure cream 
containing 13 per cent. sugar is unknown 
here, and the maximum per cent. of casein 
that I am able to find is 7.88, and of ash 
25 percent. All these high percentages do 
not occur in the same sample of cream, but 
have probably been found in unusual cases. 

It is a fact more or Jess well known that 

‘by the use of some emulsifying substance 
one part butter and one part milk can be so 
mixed as to make two parts material very 
closely resembling butter, and the milk 
disappears. The emulsifying agent has the 
property of holding a large amount of 
water with the fat. Pepsin is such an 
emulsifying agent, and this is probably 
what happens in the process of butter mak- 
ing that has the claim of being a new dis- 
covery from Australia. By this simple 
device an unprincipled dealer could easily 
impose upon his customers, furnishing 
them with an article which looks like but- 
ter, but which is about one-half water. 

Experiments in this country have been 
made on just this suggestion.  {t was found 
that either pepsin, pancreatin, trypsin or 
rennet would produce an emulsion which 
enables butter to incorporate an equal 
weight of milk in itssubstance. Ananaly- 
sis of the substance so formed gave the fol- 
lowing numbers : 


a dite ian anne anede >.. 49.65 per cent. 
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No such substance as ‘“‘ black ”’ pepsin is 
found in the Fhaimaccryia of the United 
States, or in the National Formulary of 
Unofficinal Preparations. Should any one 
order some of this peculiar black pepsin 
from Australia it might possibly be found 
out that there was an agency somewhere in 
this country where purchasers could have 
their wants supplied, as is the case with 
most patent medicines. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT SPaTION, CHAMPAIGN, 
ILL. 











Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
* AUTOGRAPH 
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ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c_ gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 

Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 
Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET New York. 
= WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HO 








Ww 
YOU DOIT FOR THE MONEY, 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finished, adap ted to light and heavy work, 


‘machine is guaranteed for 6 years. Buy 
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FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, wilicure you 


Liebig, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want acup of 

BEEF TEA? See that it is 

made from the GENUINE. | 

Incomparably the best. | 

Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 


|signature in blue 
| on each label, thus: 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 

G. P.& T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 

Land Commissioner. St. Paul. Minn. 


DEAF N#ss. &.H640 Noises cureo 


Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
solv hw ¥-Hmscox 658 Bvas NN Wette for hoc af nroate? REE 









































FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 

00 


One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 
In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.60. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


- THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 














POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 


Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 

Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 

‘ Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 

“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sell a one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal te Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to rigkt party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Dulath. Minn.., 
er R. T. HERNDON, Charlesten, W. 








Va. 





ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore& Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND/ 
CUTTERS OF (DIAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent tor Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pr BENEDICT'S TIME. 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 


Jewelry and Silverware. 


THE! signe 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 
Strong, durable, and 


~ be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tea 
This patent back can be pat. on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 

KSTA BLISHED 1821. 


Fite br nate 
.S and Dioner Sets, Loa 


mes ot 


with $3. 
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CARTER Co orf. 





TERT cS NR Re eR 


$1000.% 


00 ER LE 
Circulazs. PareDue Eaterbrook Stoel 





Solid Silver 
Holiday Gifts. 


We carry in stock a complete 
assortment of spoons, forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
articles, novelties, ete. all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
priate as holiday gifts. Articles 
selected now may ve left with us 
for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


{= SHOES 


Lining Stamp AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72 W.23d 8t:,NiY; 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


Send for Tlustrated Catalogue 











Organs. Pianos Sates, Sewing Machines Road 
Carts Sleighs. Buggies Harness Portable Fo = Avis Viers 
Hills; Bone Hills “Cider Mills, Bie, CHIC!CO SCALE CO, . cree 








A <r CURE FOR CATARRH. 


caine 
CATARRH 


FA\ld 


25 Cents a Botte by all Drucuiscs. 


Qui i et nightsand joyous 


days are assured 
by using Ridge’s Food. Try 
it, mothers, for the little ones, 
and be convinced. Does not 
cause acidity or wind and will 
nourish without distress. 

WOOLRICH ‘00 See 





* Pamn*" +. free, 


SARATOGA 


@, The Remedial Table 

fi Water. Unequalled for 

vi Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 





330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION LSUARS. 


MEN'S, BOYS’, | AND CHILDREN'S 


WINTER _ 1 theselection of 
ee 


care 


clothing the utmost 
should be exercised. 
Nothing adds more grace 
than perfect garments, par- 
ticularly when of the high- 
est quality. Best Materials, 
Best. workmanship, most 
approved styles—Our Stand- 
ard. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 





SMITH & WESSON 


Halely. Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barreis with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 





$5.00 $5.00 


Hand Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
D Make the Most Reliable 





Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel 
61 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 


1 
688 Broadway. below 4t 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 41 st St. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW NY 
oe 
87 Jone St., Yer York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








gzksFounded in. 1833 


these ee bs the Universal Ex- 
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Se 


DR. JAEGERS’ 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, Ernest Benogr, 
ViCk-PRESIDENT. 


We ask attention to our Complete 
Assortment of 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 


These Sana’ ents are guaran- 
—< to be wallrwend of the finest quality; 
they are made Dr. Jaeger’s su- 
n. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York, 


Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., New York, 


DEPOTS 

153 B’way, below Corting at 

504 Fulton Street, Brook ee * ann Fouts 
phia, Pa, 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK. : 





Low Estimates. 
heed Service. 





service. Dodd's ot) trate ieee Bast | 


WARNER’ S SAFE CURE 


for Kidnev and T.iver diseases. Sold bv all drnegiata, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C08 


hich ¢s henleatel: 





pure and soluble. 


ft) It has morethan three times 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

swith Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &00,, Dorchester, Mass. 


[|FORN 


3: Dars 


FROM CHICAGO. 

All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 





Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
taking in all 
the principal 
points of inter- 
est, and allow- 
ing privileges 
never before 
accorded, can 
be obtained 
with full in- 
formation, up- 
on application 
to any Ticket 
Agent, or to 


W.A.Thrall, 


Gen’! Pass. and 











“GHicAgo.” | daily via the 


North-Western Line: 





CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN AY. 





